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ANDREW  JACKSON. 

SEVENTH  PRESIDENT. 


By  WILLIAM  O.  STODDARD. 


CHAPTER    L 

Mrs.  ElizabetJi  Jackson — Birth  of  Andrew — Boy -days 
in  a  New  Country — A  very  Wild  Colt — Schools  and 
Schooling —  The  Coming  of  War. 

When  the  States  of  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina  were  British  provinces  the  boundary-line 
between  them  was  nominally  about  the  same  as  at 
present.  It  ran,  as  invisible  as  now,  through  what 
were  then  known  as  the  Waxhaw  Settlements,  along 
the  upper  Catawba  River.  In  the  year  1767  one 
of  the  settlers  named  George  McKemey,  with  his 
family  and  neighbors,  was  uncertain  whether  his  log 
cabin  stood  in  Mecklenburg  County,  now  Union 
County,  North  Carolina,  or  a  little  over  the  South 
Carolina  border.  The  cabin  has  long  since  disap- 
peared, but  the  uncertainty  remains. 

George  McKemey  was  a  Scotch-Irish  immigrant, 
and  owned  some  land.  It  was  a  very  new  country. 
The  soil  was  good  in  patches,  the  climate  was  genial, 
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and  the  poorest  settlers  could  make  sure  of  a  sort  of 
rude  abundance,  including  fish  and  game.  It  was 
easy  to  live,  but  there  all  the  ease  ended,  for  there 
were  no  opportunities  whatever  for  acquiring  wealth 
or  education  or  refinement. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1767  a  sister-in-law  of 
George  McKemey,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jackson,  came 
to  his  house  immediately  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band. Her  maiden. name  had  been  Hutchinson, 
and  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  linen  weaver  of  Car- 
rickfergus,  in  Ireland.  She  had  married  a  young 
Scotch-Irishman  named  Andrew  Jackson,  as  poor 
as  herself.  They  belonged  to  as  good  and  as  tough 
a  stock  as  there  is  in  the  world,  and  after  a  few 
years  of  battle  with  poverty  in  Ireland  they  bravely 
crossed  the  ocean  to  try  and  make  a  better  fight,  if 
possible,  in  America. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  more  tragic,  heroic, 
pathetic  story  than  that  of  Mrs.  Jackson.  She  had 
kindred  among  the  Waxhaw  settlers  to  draw  her 
near  them,  and  her  husband  made  a  beginning  upon 
a  piece  of  wild  land  on  Twelve-Mile  Creek,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Catawba.  Two  years  of  toil  were  spent 
in  putting  up  a  cabin  and  trying  to  make  a  farm, 
and  then,  before  the  permanent  ownership  of  a 
home  could  be  secured,  Mr.  Jackson  sickened  and 
died. 

The  widow  and  her  two  boys,  who  had  been  born 
in  Ireland,  rode  to  the  Waxhaw  church-yard  in  the 
same  wagon  with  the  cofifiii.  Neither  of  the  sons 
was  old  enough  to  take  up  the  burden  of  toil  which 
their  father  had  laid  down,  and  the  future  support 
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of  the  family  fell  upon  the  mother.  She  did  not 
return,  after  the  funeral,  to  the  cabin  and  bit  of  land 
which  were  never  to  become  her  own.  Only  a  few 
days  later  there  was  one  more  care  upon  her  hands, 
for  Andrew  Jackson,  as  he  was  named,  after  his 
father,  was  born  at  George  McKemey's  house  on 
the  15th  day  of  March,  1767. 

Two  miles  away  from  the  McKemey  cabin  lived 
another  brother-in-law  of  Mrs.  Jackson.  His  name 
was  Crawford,  and  his  wife  was  an  invalid.  The 
two  families  had  crossed  the  ocean  in  the  same  ship, 
and  now  they  were  gathered  under  one  narrow  roof, 
for  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Jackson  recovered  strength  she 
went  to  take  charge  of  the  Crawford  housekeeping. 
Her  oldest  son,  Hugh,  remained  with  Mr.  McKemey, 
to  support  himself  by  farm-work,  while  the  second 
son,  Robert,  accompanied  his  mother. 

There  was  a  strong  clannish  feeling  among  the 
Scotch-Irish  immigrants  of  the  Carolinas,  and  it 
showed  itself  in  politics  as  well  as  in  their  kindly 
hospitalities.  When  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
came,  a  few  years  later,  they  were  almost  unani- 
mously rebels  against  the  British  tyranny  from  which 
they  had  suffered  before  crossing  the  ocean.  The 
Scotch  Highlanders  among  the  same  settlements 
were  almost  as  clannishly  loyal,  or  Tory,  while  the 
settlers  of  English  birth  or  parentage  had  no  clan 
feeling  whatever,  and  were  divided. 

Clanship  and  kinship  had  much  to  do  with  the 
easy  preparation  of  a  home  for  Elizabeth  Jackson, 
but  personal  character  had  more.  She  was  a  robust 
and  courageous  woman,  full  of  the  combative  energy 
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of  her  race.  From  her  and  from  her  husband  a 
double  portion  of  this  was  inherited  by  the  infant 
Andrew,  afterward  to  be  developed  to  the  highest 
degree  bv  a  course  of  events  such  as  rarely  come 
into  any  boyhood. 

To  all  the  Crawfords  and  McKemeys,  and  their 
kith  and  kin,  Mrs.  Jackson  was  known,  and  after 
death  was  remembered,  as  "  Aunt  Betty."  There  are 
many  marked  testimonials  preserved  as  to  her  be- 
nevolence, thrift,  and  decision  of  character.  A  most 
rigid  honesty  and  pride  of  good  name  went  hand  in 
hand  with  a  quick  and  jealous  self-respect  which 
was  not  likely  to  be  patient  under  injustice.  Many 
a  long  year  afterward  her  son  Andrew  said  : 

"One  of  the  last  injunctions  given  mo  by  her  was  never  to 
institute  a  suit  for  assault  and  battery,  or  for  defamation  ;  never  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  others,  nor  suffer  my  own  to  be  outraged  ; 
these  were  her  words  of  admonition  to  me  ;  I  remember  them  well, 
and  have  never  failed  to  respect  them." 

It  was  a  Scotch-Irish  variation  of  the  Golden  Rule 
which  led,  in  his  case  as  in  others,  to  the  settlement 
of  a  large  number  of  cases  outside  of  any  court,  and 
to  a  superfluous  amount  of  protection  of  his  own 
feelings. 

Aunt  Betty  took  excellent  care  of  the  home  pro- 
vided for  her,  and  Mr.  Crawford's  farming  pros- 
pered. The  house  itself  was  about  six  miles  from 
the  Catawba,  and  was  known  to  be  south  of  the 
boundary-line,  so  that  little  Andrew  grew  up  with  a 
distinct  idea  that  he  was  a  South  Carolinian.  To 
the  end  of  his  days  he  never  had  any  doubt  as  to 
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the  McKemey  cabin  or  as  to  the  colony  in  which  it 
stood  when  he  was  born. 

Hugh  and  Robert  Jackson  grew  fast,  and  soon 
ceased  to  be  a  burden  to  their  mother  or  their 
uncles  ;  but  it  was  not  so  with  Andrew.  The  very 
spirit  of  mischief  was  in  the  child,  and  those  who 
knew  him  then  could  in  later  years  remember  little 
else  of  him  than  his  pecuhar  capacity  for  getting 
into  scrapes.  He  was  full  of  life,  and  life  to  him 
meant  fun.  There  was  an  abundance  of  it  to  be 
had  in  such  a  region,  so  far  away  from  the  restraints 
and  the  social  necessities  of  civilization.  To  this 
present  day  it  is  rough,  wild,  primitive.  It  was 
then  a  sort  of  country-boy's  paradise,  for  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  merr}/-  youngsters  like 
Andy  are  aware  of  the  privations  discovered  for 
them  by  old  people  who  have  been  brought  up 
differently.  Not  one  of  them  has  any  longing  for  a 
palace  if  he  has  any  kind  of  good  luck  in  fishing 
and  in  trapping  game,  and  if  it  is  a  good  year  for 
nuts. 

Mrs.  Jackson  wished  for  her  youngest  son,  to 
whom  so  mournfully  tender  a  memory  attached,  as 
good  an  education  as  the  times  permitted,  and  the 
school  part  of  it  began  in  the  very  rudest  manner. 
When  a  piece  of  land  was  cropped  out  and  ex- 
hausted and  abandoned  it  was  called  an  "  old  field," 
and  was  at  the  pubhc  service.  So  many  such 
patches  had  been  used  in  the  cause  of  education 
that  any  log  cabin  put  up  anywhere  to  keep  school 
in  came  to  be  known  as  an  old-field  school.  The 
teacher  was  apt  to  be  of  a  grade  altogether  corre- 
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spending  to  the  clumsy  hut  in  which  his  half-wild 
pupils  were  gathered.  Reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic were  all  the  branches  of  learning  attempted. 
Spelling  the  English  language  correctly  was  an  art 
3'et  in  its  infancy.  Social  circles  many  grades  higher 
than  that  of  the  Waxhaw  Settlements  contained 
men  of  letters  whose  orthography  was  uncertain. 
A  rapid  improvement  was  going  on,  and  the  day  of 
dictionaries  came  at  last,  when  there  could  be  no 
more  than  two  or  three  right  ways  of  spelling  the 
same  word  ;  but  it  never  came  to  Andrew  Jackson, 
for  he  spelled  with  reckless  independence  to  the  end 
of  his  life. 

No  taste  for  books  or  for  learning  was  imbibed  in 
the  old-field  school,  and  none  ever  came  to  Andy. 
Instead  of  it  there  were  more  boys  to  play  and  fight 
with,  more  mischief  to  do,  and  an  unlimited  amount 
of  rural  slang  to  acquire.  One  of  his  characteristics 
then  and  afterward  was  a  rapid  flow  of  language, 
especially  when  excited,  and  he  merely  followed  the 
unquestioned  custom  of  those  around  him  in  gather- 
ing and  using  profane  expressions. 

The  position  of  Mrs.  Jackson  in  the  Crawford 
family  was  not  unpleasantly  dependent,  for  she 
earned  well  whatever  she  received  from  her  relatives. 
She  was  not  entirely  forgotten  by  her  kindred  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  presents  came  at 
times  of  linen  and  of  other  matters  not  easily  other- 
wise obtained  by  Catawba  River  pioneers. 

The  provinces  of  the  Carolinas  had  little  trade  and 
no  manufactures,  but  even  acts  of  Parliament  could 
not  prevent  them  from  spinning,  weaving,  and  dye- 
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ing  their  own  cotton  and  wool  for  home  consump- 
tion. They  were  their  own  shoemakers,  with  the 
important  reservation  that  only  a  very  few  of  the 
more  prosperous  people  wore  shoes,  except  upon 
special  occasions.  Not  many  of  these  occasions 
came  to  boys  like  Andy  Jackson  after  any  winter's 
frost  was  out  of  the  ground. 

All  the  afiairs  of  the  great  world  went  on  year  after 
year  ;  there  were  ships  on  the  ocean  and  armies  on 
the  land  ;  there  was  war  one  season  and  peace  the 
next,  and  kings  and  great  men  lived  and  died,  and 
the  Waxhaw  settlers  knew  almost  nothing  about  it 
all.  News  came  by  way  of  Charleston  or  by  travel- 
lers from  the  North  at  times  concerning  the  conduct 
of  the  British  king  and  his  ministers.  The  settlers 
argued  the  matter  and  began  to  take  sides  at  an 
early  day,  but  the  war  of  independence  itself  did  not 
come  to  their  doors  until  after  several  campaigns 
had  been  fought  in  regions  more  accessible  to  the 
armies  of  the  king. 

Mrs,  Jackson  was  stanchly  "  for  the  Congress" 
from  the  beginning.  Her  son  Andrew  was  but 
nine  years  old  when  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence came  and  he  was  no  longer  an  English  boy. 
His  older  brother,  Hugh,  was  large  enough  to  join 
a  cavalry  regiment  raised  by  Colonel  William  Rich- 
ardson Davis,  a  brave  and  capable  officer,  and  served 
with  him  until  the  battle  of  Stono.  Just  after  that 
battle  the  boy  from  the  Waxhaws  died  of  heat  and 
over-exertion,  and  his  name  belongs  to  its  list  of 
killed. 

The  motherly  effort  to  do  something  for  Andrew's 
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mental  training  continued,  for  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  he  was  a  lad  of  promise,  in  spite  of  all  his  wild, 
frolicsome  fun  and  his  ungovernable  temper.  A 
clergyman  named  Dr.  Humphries  opened  a  school 
in  a  log  house  larger  and  more  commodious  than 
the  old-field  cabin,  but  it  is  not  possible  now  to 
indicate  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  teaching  Andrew 
obtained  from  him.  Some  help  he  did  get  there, 
and  some,  perhaps,  from  an  academy  he  is  said  to 
have  attended  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina.  All 
that  boy-time  history  is  dim  and  fragmentary  and 
traditional.  One  permanent  effect,  however,  was 
produced  by  Mrs.  Jackson's  determination  that  her 
boy  should  have  a  hope  of  becoming  something 
better  than  a  clod — it  was  that  he  made  the  deter- 
mination his  own,  and  that  so  he  did  become  some- 
thing better. 

In  all  his  school-days  he  was  noted  for  toughness 
and  agility  rather  than  for  strength,  and  for  a  game- 
ness  of  spirit  which  rendered  him  almost  unable  to 
give  up  when  overcome.  No  matter  how  often  or 
how  severely  any  stronger  boy  might  throw  him,  he 
was  always  ready  to  try  it  again.  This  and  the 
recklessness  of  his  fiery  temper  made  his  companions 
quite  willing  to  keep  the  peace  with  him,  and  he 
acted  as  a  sort  of  chivalric  protector  of  small  boys 
against  big  bullies.  He  was  fond  of  all  sports  and 
games,  the  more  boisterous  the  better,  and  all  the 
rough,  healthy,  merry,  overflowing  boy-life  of  the 
Waxhaw  Settlement  was  ready  to  break  out  in  any 
proposed  direction  with  him.  It  must  have  been  a 
peculiarly  trying  community  to  keep  school  in. 
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The  academy  at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  was 
known  somewhat  pompously  as  Queen's  College. 
No  record  tells  the  precise  date  of  Andrew  Jackson's 
attendance  there,  but  when  he  was  President  the 
people  of  that  region  petitioned  Congress  to  estab- 
lish among  them  a  mint  to  coin  the  gold  in  their 
recently  discovered  mines.  A  delegation  of  them 
called  upon  the  President  and  told  him,  among 
other  interesting  facts,  that  gold  had  been  found  in 
the  very  hill  upon  which  Queen's  College  had  been 
in  his  day.  "Then,"  replied  the  President,  "it 
must  have  grown  since  I  went  to  school  there,  for 
there  was  no  gold  there  then." 


CHAPTER   11. 

The  WaxJiaiv  Massacre — Guerilla  War — The  Jackson 
Boys  with  Sumter — Battle  of  Sanders  Creek — Flee- 
ing front  Home — TJie  Camden  Prison-pen — Afidrew 
Jackson  Wounded  and  a  Prisoner —  TJie  Stnall-pox 
— Death  of  Jllrs.  Jackson. 

During  four  long  years  after  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  the  war  for  liberty  went  on,  with 
flood-tides  and  ebb-tides  of  successes  and  reverses, 
but  none  of  these  tides  rolled  inland  as  far  as  the 
Waxhaw  Settlements  until  the  spring  of  1780. 
From  the  banks  of  the  Catawba  went  volunteers  to 
both  armies,  leaving  behind  them  families.  Whig  or 
Tory,  whose  political  animosities  had  not  yet  taken 
the  horrible  form  of  neighborhood  murder.  There 
were  personal  collisions  frequently,  and  there  were 
military  movements  on  a  small  scale  whereof  very 
little  trustworthy  record  remains.  In  the  spring  of 
1780,  however,  began  the  great  British  campaign  for 
the  subjugation  of  the  South,  which  for  a  time 
seemed  to  be  so  well  planned,  so  admirably  con- 
ducted, so  entirely  successful,  but  which  conquered 
the  Carolinas  without  subduing  the  people,  and 
ended  in  a  triumphant  march  through  Virginia  to 
the  great  trap  at  Yorktown. 

The  patriots  of  the  counties  along  the  Catawba 
had  rallied  a  considerable  force  at  the  Waxhaws, 
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but  it  was  mere  militia  yet,  not  under  discipline  or 
good  management.  On  May  29th  it  was  surprised 
by  the  British  cavalry,  three  hundred  strong,  under 
the  famous  Colonel  Tarleton.  A  massacre,  not  a 
battle,  followed.  One  hundred  and  thirteen  of  the 
militia  were  slaughtered  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
were  left  so  badly  wounded  that  their  butchers  ex- 
pected them  to  die.  Many  of  them  did  so,  but 
there  were  a  number  of  astonishing  recoveries.  The 
British  rode  away,  and  the  neighboring  dwellings 
and  the  Waxhaw  meeting-house  were  turned  into 
hospitals  for  the  sufferers.  Among  those  who  toiled 
day  after  day  in  the  care  of  the  wounded  and  the 
dying  were  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jackson  and  her  sons 
Robert  and  Andrew.  The  latter  was  now  a  little 
over  thirteen,  and  both  were  tall  and  strong  for 
their  age.  They  and  all  who  saw  what  they  saw  re- 
ceived a  lesson  which  was  to  bear  terrible  fruit  in 
the  days  immediately  before  them.  The  sabres  of 
Colonel  Tarleton's  men  had  signed  the  death-war- 
rant of  many  a  score  of  Carolina  Tories,  not  to  speak 
of  a  few  British  regulars  who  afterward  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Waxhav/  men. 

A  time  of  terror  followed.  A  force  under  Lord 
Rawdon  came  to  complete  the  work  of  subjugation 
by  demanding  of  every  settler,  male  or  female,  an 
oath  of  loyalty  and  agreement  to  do  no  more  for 
the  cause  of  liberty.  The  Waxhaw  people  aban- 
doned their  homes,  and  fled  to  such  refuges  as  they 
could  find.  It  was  better  to  die  in  the  woods  than 
to  submit,  and  among  those  who  fled  were  Mrs. 
Jackson  and  her  boys. 
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When  Rawdoii  retreated  the  refugees  returned, 
but  not  to  safety — only  to  a  constant  succession  of 
alarms.  Guerilla  war  followed,  with  a  ghastly  record 
of  bloody  skirmishes,  midnight  surprises,  wayside 
assassinations,  merciless  revenges,  hideous  treach- 
eries and  outrages.  Partisan  leaders  like  Sumter 
and  Marion  harassed  the  posts  and  struck  the  de- 
tachments of  the  victorious  invaders,  wearing  them 
out,  and  gaining  a  practical  victory  by  the  bare  fact 
of  keeping  up  the  war.  No  boy  who  could  ride  a 
horse  or  fire  a  gun  was  turned  away  from  the  camps 
of  the  partisans.  A  light-riding  youngster  could  be 
a  daring  and  useful  scout,  and  there  are  many  anec- 
dotes of  the  pluck  and  keenness  of  the  Carolina 
boys.  When  General  Sumter  so  nearly  won  a  vic- 
tory at  the  British  post  of  Hanging  Rock,  Robert 
and  Andrew  Jackson  were  with  him.  They  were 
not  enlisted  as  men,  but  accompanied  the  troop  of 
horsemen  commanded  by  their  brother's  old  leader, 
Colonel  Davis.  The  dash  at  the  British  lines  really 
failed  because  Sumter's  men  captured  too  much 
rum  with  their  first  success,  and  foolishly  drank  it. 

The  crowning  success  of  the  great  British  cam- 
paign was  gained  by  Lord  Cornwallis  at  the  battle 
of  Sanders  Creek,  August  i6th,  1780.  The  patriot 
army  under  General  Gates,  which  had  been  gathered 
to  oppose  him,  was  completely  shattered,  and  the 
southern  frontier  of  Virginia  was  left  without  a  pro- 
tecting force. 

On  the  northward  movement  of  Cornwallis,  soon 
after  his  victory,  all  rebel  families  prepared  to  get 
out  of   his   probable   pathway.       Mrs.   Jackson   and 
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her  sons,  with  their  kindred,  went  into  North  Caro- 
hna. 

There  is  an  anecdote  preserved  of  the  style  in 
which  Andrew  made  his  retreat.  All  through  that 
region  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  a  peculiar 
breed  of  ponies.  Some  of  them  are  as  small  as 
Shelties,  but  more  are  larger,  and  they  are  often 
well  formed.  Droves  of  them  roam  wild  among  the 
salt  meadows  along  the  coast.  One  of  these  little 
animals  had  been  provided  for  the  young  Waxhaw 
rebel,  and  the  ride  he  made  was  long  and  hot  and 
dusty,  in  the  dry  weather  of  a  Carolina  September. 
Young  as  he  was,  he  seemed  almost  too  large  for  the 
stunted  quadruped  that  carried  him. 

Mrs.  Jackson  and  the  other  refugees  found  homes 
as  best  they  might.  She  obtained  one  for  Andrew 
with  a  Mrs.  Wilson,  living  a  few  miles  above  Char- 
lotte. He  worked  for  his  board,  and  was  well  re- 
membered afterward  for  the  uncontrolled  vehe- 
mence of  his  manners  and  language.  One  of  his 
biographers,  Mr.  Parton,  relates  that  a  son  of  Mrs. 
Wilson  left  this  record  of  his  state  of  mind  : 

"  Never  did  Andrew  come  home  from  the  shops  without  bring- 
ing with  him  some  new  weapon  with  which  to  kill  the  enemy. 
Sometimes  it  was  a  rude  spear,  which  he  would  forge  while  wait- 
ing for  the  blacksmith  to  finish  his  job.  Sometimes  it  was  a  club 
or  a  tomahawk.  Once  he  fastened  the  blade  of  a  scythe  to  a  pole, 
and  on  reaching  home  began  to  cut  down  with  it  the  weeds  that 
grew  about  the  house,  assailing  them  with  extreme  fury,  and 
occasionally  uttering  words  like  these  :  'Oh,  if  I  were  a  man,  how 
I  would  sweep  down  the  British  with  my  grass-blade.'  " 

Lord  Cornwallis  had  left  what  he  regarded  as  a 
well-conquered  peace  behind  him,  and  it  was  safe 
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for  all  refugees  to  return,  so  far  as  his  army  was 
concerned.  Mrs.  Jackson  and  her  sons  and  the 
Crawfords  were  once  more  in  their  Waxhaw  home 
before  the  close  of  the  winter  of  1780-81. 

The  story  of  the  pony  illustrates  the  fact  that 
Andrew,  though  only  fourteen,  was  unduly  tall  for 
his  age.  Strength  had  not  come  with  so  over-rapid 
a  growth,  but  he  possessed  instead  of  it  a  certain 
wiry  toughness  which  enabled  him  to  endure  and 
overcome  a  remarkable  series  of  severe  bodily 
trials. 

The  armies  had  gone,  but  the  neighborhood  war 
remained,  more  revengefully  bitter  than  ever.  The 
partisan  riders  of  both  parties  were  soon  at  work, 
and  there  are  volumes  of  stories  of  the  terrible  deeds 
they  did. 

In  one  of  these  stories  Andrew  Jackson  is  the 
hero.  He  and  his  brother  Robert  and  six  others, 
in  the  spring  of  1781,  were  acting  as  a  guard  at  the 
house  of  a  neighbor,  a  Whig  leader  named  Captain 
Sands,  who  had  dared  to  come  home  and  visit  his 
family.  Two  parties  of  Tories  approached  the 
liouse  in  the  night  from  opposite  directions.  When 
one  of  these  was  challenged  and  fired  upon  by 
Andrew,  acting  as  a  self-appointed  sentry,  both 
parties  fired  volleys,  and  each  mistook  the  bullets 
whistling  over  their  heads  for  a  greeting  from  the 
Whig  garrison  of  the  house.  Sharp  skirmishing 
followed,  in  which  the  Tory  loss  is  not  recorded, 
but  two  of  Andrew's  comrades  were  killed  and  one 
severely  wounded.  The  assailants  were  finally 
scared  away  by  the  sound  of  a  bugle  blown  by  a 
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Whig  neighbor,  and  listened  to  as  a  warning  of  the 
approach  of  Whig  horsemen. 

Andrew  had  a  boy's  right  to  regard  himself  as  a 
soldier  after  this  affair,  but  his  fighting  days  were 
soon  to  end,  so  far  as  the  war  of  independence  was 
concerned.  The  Catawba  River  Tories  were  getting 
the  worst  of  it  so  seriously  that  Lord  Rawdon,  the 
British  commanding  general,  sent  some  cavalry  to 
help  them.  There  was  a  rallying  of  Whig  settlers 
appointed  at  the  Waxhaw  meeting-house,  and  forty 
of  them  gathered,  including  the  Jackson  boys  and 
their  kindred,  just  in  time  to  be  surprised  by  a 
superior  force  of  Tories  and  the  dragoons  sent  by 
his  lordship. 

Robert  and  Andrew,  with  their  cousin,  Lieutenant 
Thomas  Crawford,  rode  hard  to  get  away,  but  were 
too  closely  pursued.  The  lieutenant  was  entangled 
in  a  swamp,  badly  wounded,  captured,  and  they 
escaped  for  a  few  hours  only.  After  passing  a 
miserable  night  in  the  bushes  they  ventured  out  in 
the  morning  to  obtain  something  to  eat.  A  Tory 
neighbor  saw  them  go  to  Lieutenant  Crawford's 
house,  and  at  once  betrayed  them  to  the  dragoons, 
who  made  a  prompt  and  successful  dash  after  their 
victims.  It  was  a  complete  surprise,  and  it  was  some- 
thing more.  The  boys  were  made  prisoners  before 
they  had  any  opportunity  for  defence,  but  the 
dragoons  who  had  captured  them  were  mere  brutes. 
No  doubt  they  were  brave  enough  when  acting  as 
soldiers,  but  they  now  behaved  like  cowardly  ma- 
rauders. Whether  drunk  or  sober  they  shattered  the 
contents    of   the  house,   breaking  whatever  would 
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break,  tearing  clothing,  ripping  beds,  insulting  Mrs. 
Crawford  and  abusing  her  children,  even  to  the  baby- 
in  her  arms.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  faces  of  the 
Jackson  boys  concealed  their  opinion  of  all  this  sav- 
agery, although  it  is  said  that  Andrew  answered 
with  some  calmness,  when  ordered  to  clean  the 
muddy  boots  of  the  British  officer  in  command  : 

"  Sir,  I  am  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  claim  to  be 
treated  as  such." 

The  dragoon  replied  by  a  sabre-cut  which  Andrew 
parried  partly  with  his  left  hand,  or  it  would  have 
been  fatal.  As  it  was,  he  received  two  wounds,  on 
head  and  hand,  the  scars  of  which  marked  him  for 
life.  It  was  Robert's  turn  next,  and  upon  his  re- 
fusal to  clean  the  boots  he  also  was  cut  down, 
severely  wounded  by  a  sword-blow  on  the  head. 

Ferocity  had  but  begun  to  show  how  evil  it  could 
be.  Andrew  was  now  compelled  to  mount  a  horse, 
with  orders,  on  pain  of  death,  to  guide  his  captors 
to  the  house  of  a  well-known  Whig  named  Thomp- 
son. He  managed  to  do  so  by  a  road  which  brought 
them  in  full  view  of  the  house  while  yet  half  a  mile 
away  from  it,  and  so  gave  his  friend  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  take  warning  and  escape,  Thompson's 
flight  was  gallantly  made,  for  his  horse  was  already 
saddled  and  bridled,  and  a  dash  through  a  freshet- 
swollen  creek  near  the  house  carried  him  to  safety 
upon  the  farther  bank. 

The  dragoons  had  come  to  the  Waxhaws  for 
horses  as  well  as  for  plunder  and  for  vindictive  rav- 
age. They  had  gathered  a  number  from  the  farms 
of  rebel  settlers.     Lieutenant  Crawford,  the  Jack- 
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son  boys,  and  a  score  of  other  prisoners,  well  or 
wounded,  were  mounted  upon  the  stolen  horses  and 
marched  away  to  the  prison-pen  around  the  Camden 
jail,  forty  miles  from  the  Waxhaws.  Pitiless  cruelty 
rendered  that  ride  one  of  thirst,  hunger,  and  fatigue 
to  all,  and  of  great  suffering  to  the  wounded.  It 
ended  in  a  place  of  seemingly  hopeless  torment. 
The  pen  was  a  mere  unsheltered  inclosure,  in  which 
two  hundred  and  fifty  American  soldier-prisoners 
were  herded  like  swine.  No  beds  were  furnished 
them  ;  no  food  except  bad  bread.  The  wounded 
received  no  surgery,  the  sick  no  medicines.  Any 
good  clothing  they  happened  to  have  was  stolen 
from  them.  Crawford  was  separated  from  his 
cousins  and  the  brothers  from  each  other  soon  after 
their  arrival.  The  small-pox  broke  out  among  the 
miserable  captives,  and  speedily  rescued  many  of 
them,  for  there  was  nothing  to  check  its  ravages  nor 
any  means  of  escaping  its  deadly  contagion. 

The  patriot  army  under  General  Greene  came  and 
fought  and  lost  the  battle  of  Hobkirk's  Hill  within 
sight  of  the  prison-pen.  Andrew  Jackson  whittled  a 
hole  in  the  board  fence  with  an  old  razor  that  he 
and  his  companions  might  see  their  hope  of  armed 
deliverance  come  and  go.  They  had  six  days  of 
doubt  and  suspense,  while  Greene  waited  vainly  for 
the  arrival  of  his  artillery  train.  Then  Rawdon 
seized  the  advantage  given  him  by  that  delay,  and 
the  suspense  was  over. 

What  General  Greene's  army  failed  to  do  was  ac- 
complished in  part  by  Mrs.  Jackson.  A  Waxhaw  par- 
tisan leader  whom  she  knew  had  picked  up  a  dozen 
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or  so  of  British  stragglers,  and  she  managed  to 
arrange  an  exchange  of  these  for  her  two  sons  and 
five  other  men  from  the  VVaxhaw  settlement.  She 
went  to  Camden  after  them  and  found  them  in  a 
wretched  condition,  her  own  boys  worst  of  all,  not 
yet  recovered  from  their  wounds,  half  starved,  and 
already  in  the  first  stage  of  the  small-pox.  She  ob- 
tained two  horses,  and  placed  Robert  upon  one  of 
them.  She  mounted  the  other,  to  be  at  his  side  and 
keep  him  in  the  saddle,  with  the  help  of  the  men 
on  foot,  while  Andrew  bravely  staggered  along  on 
foot.  Once  more  the  terrible  forty  miles  of  rugged 
road  to  the  Waxhaws  was  overcome,  in  weariness 
and  pain,  but  the  rescue  had  come  too  late.  A 
storm  which  overtook  the  two  patient  sufferers  on 
the  way  finished  for  Robert  Jackson  the  work  of  the 
Camden  prison-pen  and  the  small-pox.  He  died 
two  days  after  reaching  home.  Andrew  had  a  long 
and  doubtful  struggle  for  life,  but  his  mother  fought 
well  for  him,  and  he  at  last  began  slowly  to  recover. 
Mrs.  Jackson  had  seen  what  a  prison-pen  might 
be,  and  the  report  came  that  the  British  prison-ships 
in  Charleston  Harbor  were  as  bad  or  worse.  Among 
the  hundreds  of  captives  rotting  in  those  hulks,  in 
all  the  heat  of  a  Southern  summer,  were  men  from 
the  Waxhaw  Settlements.  No  sooner  was  Andrew 
sufficiently  restored  than  Mrs.  Jackson  planned 
and  undertook  a  blessed  errand  on  behalf  of 
other  mothers  and  their  sons,  her  kindred  and 
her  neighbors.  Whether  she  rode  or  walked  the 
one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  of  perilous  road  to 
Charleston   is  a  little  in   doubt,   but  she  and  two 
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other  noble  women  dared  and  made  the  journey. 
They  reached  Charleston  and  its  prison-ships.  They 
did  what  they  could,  and  then  another  city  opened 
its  gates  to  Mrs.  Jackson.  She  was  at  the  house  of 
a  relative,  William  Barton,  two  and  a  half  miles 
from  Charleston,  when  she  was  prostrated  by  the 
ship-fever,  contracted  during  her  work  of  mercy. 
After  a  brief  illness  she  died,  and  she  was  buried. 
In  after  years  her  son  could  find  no  mark  by  which 
to  determine  the  precise  spot  of  her  last  resting- 
place.  Perhaps  it  was  as  well.  The  honest,  brave, 
true-hearted  Scotch-Irish  immigrant  woman,  the 
Carrickfergus  linen-weaver's  daughter,  had  finished 
her  well-done  work,  and  all  her  trials  were  ended. 


CHAPTER    III. 

Sick  and  an  OrpJian — End  of  the  War — Bad  Com- 
pany— A  Strange  Freak — A  Lesson  Learned — 
Teaching  School — St2idyi7ig  Lazv — A  Gay  Com- 
mufiity — Admitted  to  the  Bar. 

The  autumn  of  the  year  1781  found  Andrew 
Jackson,  not  yet  fifteen  years  old,  an  orphan  and 
an  invahd.  He  had  never  known  a  father's  counsel 
or  restraint.  His  mother,  toiling  in  an  humble 
station  for  his  support  and  her  own,  had  done  what 
she  could.  His  relatives  and  neighbors,  rough,  un- 
educated, honest,  kindly  people,  were  struggling 
with  the  last  disorders  of  a  long  and  bloody  civil 
war.  All  life  and  hope  was  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  no  opening  in  the  gloomy, 
clouded  prospect. 

The  orphan  boy  in  the  Waxhaw  Settlements  was 
in  many  respects  a  type  of  the  entire  American 
people  that  autumn.  On  October  19th,  however, 
a  great  light  broke  through  the  shadow,  for  Corn- 
wallis  surrendered  at  Yorktown. 

When  the  news  found  its  way  into  the  back  dis- 
tricts of  the  Carolinas  all  men  understood  that  the 
war  was  over.  Individual  grudges  and  revenges 
might  and  did  linger,  but  all  military  operations 
rapidly  died  away.  The  last  clouds  of  war  rested 
over  the  sea  until  the  final  declaration  of  peace,  but 
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on  the  land  the  British  forces  withdrew  to  the  sea- 
side garrisons.  The  Tories  returned  to  their  homes, 
if  they  might  dare  to  do  so,  or  went  into  exile. 

Charleston  was  occupied  by  British  troops  for 
fourteen  months  after  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis, 
but  all  through  the  interior  the  farmers  were  busy, 
and  something  like  prosperity  held  out  a  promise 
of  returning. 

Whatever  effects  had  been  accumulated  by  the 
lifelong  industry  of  Mrs.  Jackson,  with  any  that  had 
belonged  to  Robert,  must  have  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Andrew.  The  record  is  vague,  but  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  altogether  penniless. 
He  had  never  been  really  worse  off  than  other  farmer 
boys  of  his  neighborhood.  Stories  told  of  his  ragged 
condition  while  at  school  do  not  indicate  anything, 
for  cloth  and  clothing  are  the  especial  scarcities  of  all 
new  countries,  and  Great  Britain  had  taken  jealous 
care  that  they  should  be  very  scarce  and  hard  to 
obtain  in  her  American  colonies. 

Andrew  recovered  strength  slowly,  for  a  low, 
malarial  fever  hung  about  him,  but  he  retained  his 
high  temper  and  his  inherited  disposition  to  resent 
anything  like  a  personal  affront.  He  went  to  live 
with  his  friend  and  relative.  Major  Thomas  Craw- 
ford. While  there  a  Captain  Galbraith,  of  the 
American  army,  living  in  the  house,  threatened 
him  with  a  thrashing,  perhaps  for  some  good  enough 
cause.  Andrew  told  him  to  get  ready  to  die  before 
striking,  and  so  evidently  meant  it  that  no  blow  was 
given.  Major  Crawford's  opinion  of  the  quarrel  is 
suggested   by  the   fact  that   the   captain    remained 
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with  him,  while  Andrew  shortly  removed  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Joseph  White,  another  member  of 
the  widespread  clannish  connection  to  which  the 
Crawfords  and  Jacksons  belonged.  He  was  now 
strong  enough  to  work,  and  a  son  of  Mr.  White  was 
a  saddler,  a  good  trade  in  a  region  where  the  en- 
tire population  owned  horses  and  rode  them.  For 
about  six  months  Andrew  appears  to  have  worked 
in  the  shop  with  fairly  regular  industry,  but  dis- 
covered that  he  was  not  cut  out  for  a  saddler.  Boy 
as  he  was,  he  had  been  a  soldier,  and  had  ridden 
with  Sumter  and  Davis.  He  had  seen  desperate 
fights,  had  taken  part  in  wild  and  daring  adventures, 
and  all  the  wild  side  of  his  excitable  nature  had 
been  unduly  developed  without  any  repressive  or 
steadying  influences.  The  very  horsemen  whose 
saddles  and  bridles  he  and  his  employer  made  or 
mended  were  enemies  of  a  quiet  life.  Among  them 
were  young  men  belonging  to  Charleston  families 
who  were  waiting  in  the  country  until  the  departure 
of  the  British  should  permit  them  to  return  home. 
All  their  time  was  on  their  hands,  and  with  it  some 
money.  As  Andrew's  health,  high  spirits,  and  love 
of  fun  came  back  to  him  he  drifted  into  this  gay 
and  reckless  set  as  naturally  as  water  runs  down 
hill.  Cards,  horse-races,  cock-fights,  and  whatever 
other  folly  or  evil  is  surely  associated  with  that  kind 
of  vicious  amusement  took  him  away  from  honest 
work,  and  threatened  to  ruin  him  altogether.  The 
latter  part  of  the  year  1782  was  passed  in  a  manner 
by  no  means  creditable.  Where,  however,  one  man 
gambles  and  loses  money,  some  other  man  wins  it. 
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and  Andrew  was  not  out  of  pocket  at  the  end  of  the 
season. 

The  evacuation  of  Charleston  took  place  in  De- 
cember, 1782,  and  while  some  of  its  wealthy  Tories 
sailed  for  England,  its  Whig  families,  rich  or  poor, 
returned  to  their  homes.  They  were  followed, 
early  in  1783,  by  Andrew  Jackson,  riding  an  un- 
commonly good  horse,  and  with  money  in  his 
pocket.  He  had  come  upon  a  boy's  errand,  without 
any  definite  purpose  beyond  that  of  seeing  new 
sights  and  enjoying  himself.  He  came  to  a  town 
wherein  all  society  was  unsettled,  all  business  as  yet 
in  confusion,  and  where  dissipation  was  the  order  of 
the  day.  He  drifted  aimlessly  with  the  tide,  having 
his  old  acquaintances  to  help  him  waste  his  money 
and  their  own.  What  he  had  did  not  last  long,  and 
an  unpaid  board-bill  warned  him  that  his  visit  was 
nearly  at  an  end.  With  this  unpleasant  certainty 
upon  his  mind,  he  one  evening  strolled  out  through 
the  town.  It  was  entirely  in  accord  with  his  usual 
way  of  spending  time  that  his  stroll  ended  among 
some  fellows  who  were  gambling  with  dice.  He 
had  no  money  to  bet  with,  but  he  had  a  fine  horse, 
and  one  of  the  gamblers  offered  to  throw  dice  for 
two  hundred  dollars  against  that  animal.  It  was  all 
he  had,  and  Andrew  hesitated.  Then  he  accepted 
the  wager,  threw  the  dice,  and  won.  He  afterward 
said  of  this  strange  piece  of  wild-boy  experience  : 

"  My  calculation  was  that,  if  a  loser  in  the  game,  I  would  give 
the  landlord  my  saddle  and  bridle,  as  far  as  they  would  go,  toward 
the  payment  of  the  bill,  ask  a  credit  for  the  balance,  and  walk  away 
from  the  city  ;  but,  being  successful,  I  had  new  spirits  infused  into 
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me,  left  the  table,  and  from   that  moment  to  the  present  time   I 
have  never  thrown  dice  for  a  wager." 

He  rode  away  from  Charleston  instead  of  walking 
after  paying  his  landlord.  His  first  plunge  into 
town  life  was  over,  and  it  had  taught  him  some- 
thing. They  know  v^ry  little  of  human  nature  who 
pass  a  severe  judgment  upon  the  feverish  romance 
of  such  a  boy  in  such  a  time.  He  saw  what  he 
went  to  see,  and  the  remarkable  thing  is  that  he  saw 
his  own  folly  and  turned  away  from  it.  He  returned 
to  the  Waxhaw  Settlements  in  a  more  sober  frame 
of  mind  than  he  had  ever  known  before. 

Books  were  scarce  indeed  along  the  Catawba  in 
the  year  1783,  and  very  small  learning  was  required 
of  any  schoolmaster.  Whatever  else  Andrew  Jack- 
son did  after  his  return  from  Charleston,  he  again 
paid  some  attention  to  his  long-neglected  studies, 
and  he  taught  school.  Spelling  was  probably  one 
of  the  branches  omitted  from  the  schedule  of  in- 
struction given,  but  he  could  hardly  have  been  a 
failure,  and  his  pupils  received  all  that  they  could 
reasonably  have  expected. 

School-teaching  was  but  a  sort  of  crutch  where- 
wath  to  limp  along  for  a  short  time,  for  Andrew  was 
looking  forward  into  life,  and  had  decided  to  be- 
come a  lawyer — at  least  he  said  so  and  thought  so  ; 
but  he  had  not  then,  and  never  afterward  obtained, 
any  clear  and  correct  idea  of  what  a  genuine  lawyer 
might  be.  There  was  not  in  him  any  apparent  pos- 
sibility of  obtaining  eminence  in  that  profession. 
What  he  really  determined  was  that  he  would  be  a 
politician  and  a  public  man,  and  the  open  gate  and 
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lane  to  the  career  he  coveted  led  through  a  lawyer's 
office.  He  had  no  love  for  law  or  its  practice,  hav- 
ing a  decided  preference  for  planting  cotton,  raising 
horses,  or  leading  a  party  or  an  army.  He  was  also 
a  very  adventurous  and  successful  "  speculator." 

When  the  winter  of  the  year  1784  arrived  Andrew 
had  accumulated  money  enough  to  undertake  the 
plan  he  had  formed.  His  next  need  was  a  law  office 
in  which  to  study,  and  he  rode  in  search  of  one. 
He  had  heard  of  Colonel  Waightstill  Avery,  a 
lawyer  who  lived  in  Morganton,  Burke  County, 
North  Carolina,  but  a  ride  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  miles  resulted  in  disappointment,  for 
Colonel  Avery  was  unable  to  receive  him.  He  re- 
turned to  Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  through  which 
he  had  passed  on  his  journey,  and  there  settled  him- 
self in  the  law  office  of  Mr.  Spence  McCay,  then 
and  afterward  distinguished  in  his  profession.  He 
had  at  the  time  two  other  young  students  under  his 
direction,  whose  names,  McNairy  and  Crawford, 
are  suggestive  of  a  descent  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  their  new  companion  from  the  Waxhaw  Settle- 
ments. 

Salisbury  was  a  village  which  had  gathered  age 
and  some  wealth,  but  neither  size  nor  importance. 
It  was  merely  the  centre  of  a  moderately  prosperous 
farming  region,  and  was  noted  for  its  gayety.  Such 
a  reputation  in  that  day  indicated  a  community  in 
which  a  young  man  at  all  inclined  to  dissipation 
would  find  his  hope  of  future  usefulness  in  great 
danger.  There  were  good  people,  temperate,  pure, 
God-fearing,   but  they  were  not  yet  able  to  direct 
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and  control  the  tone  and  conduct  of  society.  It 
was  an  era  of  horse-racing,  card-playing,  hard  drink- 
ing, and  reckless  living. 

With  all  his  firmly-settled  determination  to  be  a 
man  and  to  rise  in  the  world,  Andrew  Jackson  was 
as  excitable,  as  boisterous,  as  fond  of  all  manner  of 
sport  as  ever.  There  are  many  stories,  true  or 
false,  yet  told  concerning  his  wild  pranks  while  a 
law  student  in  the  ofifice  of  Spence  McCay.  Most 
of  them  point  simply  to  a  rude  and  thoughtless  love 
of  fun,  indulged  in  by  a  raw  boy  without  good  train- 
ing and  without  the  restraint  of  counsel  or  example. 
The  anecdotes,  the  traditions  handed  down  from 
the  Salisbury  people  who  knew  him  then,  all  relate 
to  what  was  seen  of  him  away  from  his  law  books. 

One  fact  is  sufficiently  established  :  the  amount 
of  legal  knowledge  necessary  for  admission  to  the 
bar  in  North  Carolina  was  acquired.  The  library  of 
Mr.  McCay  and  the  work  of  his  office  were  not 
neglected  because  Andrew  Jackson  ran  foot-races 
and  was  too  often  seen  in  dissipated  company.  The 
latter  part  of  his  two  years  of  study  was  passed  un- 
der the  direction  of  Colonel  John  Stokes,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  wouhded  survivors  of  Tarleton's 
massacre  at  the  Waxhaw  Settlements  in  1780. 

Just  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  winter  of  1787,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Jackson's  hope  for  her  youngest  boy  was  in  part 
fulfilled,  for  he  received  his  license  to  practise  law. 
Whatever  follies  and  errors  he  had  been  led  into, 
he  had  gained  a  very  notable  victory  over  them  and 
over  adverse  circumstances. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

Accepting  Dangerous  Service — TJic  Beginning  of  Ten- 
nessee—  TJie  State  of  Franklin — A71  Immigrant 
Train — Indian  Ozvls — Andrezv  Jackson  at  Nash- 
ville. 

One  reason  why  Andrew  Jackson's  company  was 
sought  for,  and  why  even  temptations  came  to  him 
persistently,  had  already  made  itself  manifest.  It 
was  not  only  that  he  was  sociable,  full  of  fun,  ready 
for  any  gay  prank  or  reckless  adventure. 

He  was  a  born  leader  of  men.  Six  feet  and  one 
inch  in  height,  slender,  but  sinewy  and  as  straight 
as  an  arrow,  graceful  and  quick  in  motion,  firm  of 
step  and  strong  of  hand,  vvath  piercing  blue  eyes, 
reddish-sandy  hair,  and  a  face  which  had  not  yet 
acquired  the  wrinkled  sternness  of  his  later  portraits, 
he  was  a  young  man  who  could  hardly  fail  to  attract 
attention  wherever  met.  He  had  been  familiar  with 
hardships  from  childhood,  and  was  entirely  at  home 
in  the  woods.  He  was  a  capital  shot  and  a  rarely 
excellent  horseman,  and  excelled  in  all  manly  exer- 
cises. His  iron  nerve  and  dauntless  courage  had 
been  tried  and  not  found  wanting  in  the  bloody 
neighborhood  feuds  of  the  Catawba  River  country 
during  the  civil  war.  He  had  heard  bullets  whistle, 
had  seen  men  fall  at  his  side,  and  had  scars  to  show. 
He   had    suffered    from   diseases,  from  hunger  and 
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thirst,  from  heat  and  cold.  He  had  varied  mem- 
ories of  attack,  escape,  camps,  marches,  battles,  and 
of  prison. 

All  this  and  more  expressed  itself  in  his  habitual 
manner  of  meeting  men  and  women,  for  this  was 
of  a  kind  which  expected  good  treatment  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  At  the  same  time  it  rendered  a 
kindly  and  courteous  treatment  of  others  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world,  for  it  was  very  different  from 
vulgar  self-assertion.  More  than  anything  else,  it 
was  the  basis  of  his  great  personal  popularity. 

At  the  time  of  Andrew  Jackson's  admission  to 
the  bar  he  was  not  yet  of  age.  He  went  to  live  at 
Martinsville,  Guilford  County,  North  Carolina.  Two 
friends  of  his,  named  Henderson  and  Searcy,  kept 
a  store  there.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  attempt  on 
his  part  to  practise  law  at  Martinsville,  nor  can  it 
be  proved  that  he  accepted  the  of^ce  of  constable, 
as  has  been  asserted.  There  had  been  no  opening 
for  him  in  Salisbury,  where  there  were  probably  too 
many  lawyers  already.  There  was  nothing  to  draw 
him  back  to  the  Waxhaw  Settlements,  His  mother 
had  well  earned  all  she  had  ever  received  there  for 
him  or  for  herself,  and  he  had  a  pretty  strong  im- 
pression that  he  owed  his  kindred  little  or  nothing. 
With  some  of  them  he  seems  to  have  been  on  not 
the  best  of  terms.  He  might,  perhaps,  have  spent 
the  months  of  that  interim  in  searching  for  a  suitable 
opening,  but  there  is  better  reason  for  believing 
that  he  was  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  which 
was  getting  ready  for  him.  What  is  now  the  State 
of  Tennessee  was  in  process  of  reorganiz;ation,  with 
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reference  to  law  practice,  as  the  Western  District 
of  North  Carohna.  In  due  time,  early  in  the  year 
1788,  Jackson's  friend,  John  McNairy,  was  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  Jackson 
himself  was  made  solicitor,  or  pubHc  prosecutor, 
while  another  friend,  Thomas  Searcy,  was  made 
clerk  of  the  court. 

There  were  many  reasons  why  the  post  he  ob- 
tained was  precisely  suited  to  the  genius  and  ac- 
quirements of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  why  there  was 
no  very  eager  competition  for  it  on  the  part  of  sup- 
posable  rivals.  It  called  for  a  man  of  desperate 
courage  and  of  high  reputation  as  a  good  shot, 
quick  on  the  trigger,  much  more  than  it  did  for 
legal  ability.  Any  man  who  accepted  it  did  so  with 
a  clear  understanding  that  he  was  to  be  shot  at  quite 
frequently,  whether  by  white  men  or  Indians.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  to  face  and  endure  all  the 
other  hardships  and  privations  of  life  in  the  back- 
woods. If  not  killed  too  soon,  he  had  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  growing  up  to  prosperity  with  an  entirely 
new  country. 

There  were  already  many  white  settlers  west  of 
the  Alleghany  range  of  mountains.  Jonesborough, 
in  what  is  now  called  East  Tennessee,  was  a  thriving 
village.  Trappers  and  even  squatters  were  yearly 
pushing  westward  toward  the  Mississippi.  Beyond 
that  all  was  as  yet  the  Spanish,  formerly  French, 
domain  of  Louisiana,  soon  to  become  once  more 
French,  and  then  American. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  independence  the 
then  British  colony  of  North  Carolina  claimed  all 
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the  land  westward  to  the  Mississippi.  In  1777  the 
wild  country  west  of  the  mountains  was  marked  off 
upon  the  maps  as  Washington  County,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  was  afterward  again  divided,  until  the  Ind- 
ians, who  really  occupied  and  controlled  it,  lived  in 
three  vast  counties  of  the  Old  North  State,  and 
neither  knew  nor  cared. 

Immediately  after  the  Revolution  the  States 
claiming  the  Great  West  began  to  cede  their  claims 
to  the  Federal  Government.  North  Carolina  ac- 
companied her  act  of  cession  with  the  condition 
that  the  gift  should  be  accepted  within  two  years. 
The  settlers  took  it  for  granted  that  they  had  ceased 
to  be  North  Carolinians,  and  were  not  likely  to 
become  anything  else  until  the  two  years  should 
expire.  They  therefore  set  up  a  new  State  of  their 
own,  called  it  Franklin,  elected  John  Sevier  gov- 
ernor, and  he  appointed  all  sorts  of  officers  requir- 
ed for  a  brand-new  commonwealth.  The  State  of 
North  Carolina  repealed  its  act  of  session,  reclaimed 
its  wild  counties,  and  the  State  of  Franklin  became 
a  troublesome  myth.  Governor  Caswell,  of  North 
Carolina,  issued  a  proclamation  explaining  the  law 
and  the  facts,  but  while  the  settlers  generally  were 
well  contented  to  live  in  old  counties  instead  of  a 
new  State,  for  a  time  some  of  them  behaved  turbu- 
lently.  Governor-elect  John  Sevier,  in  particular, 
failed  to  act  with  moderation.  He  was  arrested  and 
brought  to  Morganton,  Burke  County,  for  trial,  in 
the  spring  of  1788,  followed  by  some  of  his  devoted 
friends  from  the  backwoods.  He  was  a  very  pecu- 
liar sort  of  prisoner,  and  his  precise  political  offence 
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was  not  easy  to  determine  or  to  punish.  His  friends 
assisted  him  in  making  a  very  dramatic  escape  from 
the  open  court-room  in  which  his  trial  was  taking 
place,  and  which  probably  did  not  contain  many 
persons  who  wished  either  to  stop  him  or  to  hurt 
him.  He  and  his  rescuers  dashed  away  gallantly 
on  horseback,  and  the  next  year  he  was  elected 
to  the  North  Carolina  Legislature.  An  act  was 
promptly  passed  which  enabled  him  to  take  his  seat, 
and  his  case  was  disposed  of  without  harm  to  any- 
body. 

Andrew  Jackson  and  the  rest  of  the  new  Superior 
Court  officers,  with  some  young  lawyers  and  others 
who  were  to  accompany  them  across  the  mountains, 
began  to  assemble  at  Morganton  about  the  begin- 
ning of  summer,  1788.  There  was  to  be  a  sort  of 
caravan,  for  other  emigrants  were  disposed  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  protection  afforded  by  so  much 
armed  company  in  addition  to  the  customary  escort 
provided  beyond  the  mountains  by  the  wise  and 
liberal  policy  of  the  State.  Mr.  Parton  quotes  from 
the  North  Carolma  State  Gazette  of  November  28th, 
1788,  the  following  interesting  advertisement  : 

"Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  new  road  from  Campbell's 
station  to  Nashville  was  opened  on  the  25th  of  September,  and 
the  guard  attended  at  that  time  to  escort  such  persons  as  were  ready 
to  proceed  to  Nashville  ;  that  about  sixty  families  went  on,  among 
whom  were  the  widow  and  family  of  the  late  General  Davidson, 
and  John  McNairy,  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  ;  and  that  on  the 
first  day  of  October  next  the  guard  will  attend  at  the  same  place 
for  the  same  purpose." 

How  many  of  these  emigrants  set  out  with  the 
new  court  and  travelled  with  them   from  Morganton 
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to  Joncsborough  is  nowhere  stated,  but  from  first  to 
last  the  mode  of  traveUing  was  very  much  the  same. 
All  the  men  were  armed,  and  all  or  nearly  all  were 
mounted.  Pack-horses  carried  any  baggage  in  ex- 
cess of  what  each  man's  saddle-bags  would  hold,  for 
wheeled  vehicles  were  out  of  the  question.  Tents 
and  skin-lodges  of  greater  or  less  perfection  were 
pitched  at  night  by  those  who  did  not  prefer  a 
bivouac,  or  if  the  weather  threatened. 

A  very  noteworthy  feature  of  the  advertisement, 
suggesting  that  the  tide  of  emigration  was  not  as 
yet  very  strong,  is  its  announcement  that  a  full  year 
would  elapse  before  another  train  to  Nashville 
would  be  furnished  with  a  guard.  There  was  need 
for  one,  and  that  it  should  be  strong,  for  the  train 
of  1788  owed  its  escape  from  destruction  to  the 
number  of  its  rifles  and  the  alertness  of  Andrew 
Jackson. 

The  lateness  of  the  departure  from  Jonesborough, 
September  25th,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  prom- 
ised escort  had  not  arrived  from  Nashville,  and  that 
the  region  to  be  traversed,  after  passing  the  Cum- 
berland Mountains,  was  known  to  contain  hostile 
red  men.  The  intended  coming  of  the  train  was 
not  known  to  the  savages,  and  it  was  not  molested 
by  any  war  party  strong  enough  to  assail  it,  unless 
by  a  night  surprise  or  an  ambush.  The  latter  peril 
was  avoided  by  secrecy  and  by  forced  marches.  In 
passing  one  locality  where  peril  was  supposed  to 
lurk,  the  train  pushed  on  during  thirty-six  hours 
without  a  halt  longer  than  for  one  hour.  At  the 
close  of  such  a  march  all  were  exceptionally  weary. 
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Supper  was  eaten  and  all  were  soon  asleep  except 
the  sentinels  and  Andrew  Jackson,  who  sat  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree  smoking  a  corn-cob  pipe.  He  heard 
the  cries  of  owls  in  the  woods  around  him,  but  paid 
them  no  special  attention  until  about  ten  o'clock. 
He  was  just  falling  asleep  when  he  heard  a  hoot 
near  the  camp  which  his  quick  ears  told  him  did  not 
come  from  any  owl.  It  was  a  defective  imitation, 
the  signal  of  some  creeping  warrior  to  his  com- 
panions. Jackson  was  quickly  creeping,  rifle  in 
hand,  to  the  spot  where  one  of  his  friends  was 
sleeping. 

"Searcy,"  said  he,  as  he  awoke  him,  "raise 
your  head  and  make  no  noise." 

"  What's  the  matter  ?"  replied  Searcy. 

"  The  owls,"  said  Jackson.  "  Listen  !  There  ! 
There  again  !     Isn't  that  a  little  too  natural  ?" 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  asked  his  friend. 

"I  know  it.  There  are  Indians  all  around  us," 
said  Jackson.  "  I  have  heard  them  in  every  direc- 
tion.    They  mean  to  attack  us  before  daybreak." 

When  the  escort  and  the  rest  were  aroused  that 
was  the  general  opinion,  but  it  was  only  half  correct. 
Any  purpose  of  attacking  so  strong  a  party  was 
given  up  the  moment  it  was  seen  to  be  upon  its 
guard.  Even  when  the  strange  blunder  was  made 
of  pushing  on  again  in  the  dark  and  so  of  exposing 
a  long,  straggling  line  to  be  cut  up  piecemeal,  the 
train  was  permitted  to  proceed  unmolested.  That 
there  had  been  Indians  there,  however,  was  sadly 
proved  by  the  fate  of  a  hunting  party  of  white  men 
who  reached  the  abandoned  camp  an  hour  later  and 
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lay  down  to  sleep  in  fancied  security.     They  were 
attacked  before  morning,  and  only  one  escaped. 

The  next  camping-ground  offered  better  security, 
and  there  were  no  more  signs  of  hostile  Indians. 
The  tedious  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  between 
Jonesborough  and  Nashville  wore  away  at  last,  and 
Andrew  Jackson  had  reached  the  as  yet  very  wild 
field  which  he  had  selected  for  his  career. 


CHAPTER   V. 

Borderers  and  Red  Men — A  Settlement  Fighting  for 
its  Life — TJie  Done  Is  on  Family — Beginnings  of  a 
Romance — Lazv  Practice  in  the  Backwoods —  Travel- 
ling a  Wild  Circuit. 

The  immigrant  court  of  the  Western  District  of 
North  Carolina  had  found  at  Jonesborough  a  log 
court-house  twenty  feet  square.  It  was  the  most 
ambitious  piece  of  architecture  in  a  town  of  some 
threescore  cabins.  The  tedious  and  perilous  journey 
to  Nashville  brought  the  judge,  the  court  officers,  the 
lawyers,  and  the  train  of  possible  future  clients  to  a 
yet  more  recent  but  more  promising  young  settle- 
ment. From  time  immemorial  the  Indian  tribes 
had  slaughtered  each  other  in  covetous  contests  for 
the  possession  of  the  valley  of  the  Cumberland 
River.  They  were  not  disposed  to  give  it  up  with- 
out a  struggle  to  the  master  race  which  was  now 
beginning  to  occupy  it,  and  all  settlers  had  need  to 
come  well  armed. 

Society  does  not  send  its  polished  and  refined,  its 
gentler  and  softer  representatives  into  the  back- 
woods, to  chop  timber  and  fight  wild  beasts  and 
savages.  The  pioneers  of  the  Cumberland  were 
uncultured  men,  living  rough  lives  of  alternate  toil 
and  idleness,  as  the  seasons  permitted  or  compelled. 
Their  only  sure  and  regular  communication  with 
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older  communities  was  by  means  of  the  guarded 
train  -which  reached  them  once  a  year.  Individual 
adventurers  and  small  parties  came  and  went  at  all 
times,  if  not  stopped  on  the  way  by  the  red  men, 
but  Nashville  was  an  exceedingly  secluded  village 
in  the  year  1788.  At  the  same  time  it  was  one  of 
the  most  important  frontier  posts  of  civilization. 
With  the  scattered  cabins  of  the  settlers  up  and 
down  the  river,  it  was  a  sort  of  finger  of  the  United 
States,  soon  to  grow  into  a  hand  reaching  out 
eagerly  to  grasp  the  great  South-west.  The  politi- 
cal life  and  the  personal  character  and  conduct  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  born  in  a  log-cabin  in  the  Wax- 
haw  Settlements,  cannot  be  at  all  understood  with- 
out bearing  in  mind  to  the  end  that  he  was  a  part  of 
this  national  hand.  He  was  also  a  living  embodi- 
ment of  the  virtues  and  defects  of  the  American 
pioneer  element. 

There  had  been  a  French  trapping  and  trading 
post  on  the  site  of  Nashville  as  early  as  the  year 
1 7 14,  but  it  was  afterward  abandoned.  In  the  yeai* 
1779  the  beginning  of  another  settlement  was  made 
by  Captain  James  Robertson  and  eight  men,  who 
were  joined,  April  24th,  1780,  by  the  remnants  of  a 
large  party  which  had  journeyed  from  Jonesborough 
mostly  by  water.  This  daring  expedition,  headed 
by  Colonel  John  Donelson,  made  a  boat  voyage  of 
over  two  thousand  miles  from  Patrick  Henry,  on 
Holston  River.  Down  the  Holston  to  the  Tennes- 
see, to  them  an  unknown  river  ;  down  that  switt 
current  to  the  Ohio  ;  up  the  Ohio  to  the  Cumber- 
land ;  running  all  the  while  the  gauntlet  of  hostile 
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tribes,  who  murdered  or  captured  one  whole  boat- 
load of  twenty-eight  persons,  and  who  killed  or 
wounded  others  ;  suffering  from  hunger  and  fatigue 
and  winter  weather,  and  from  four  months  of  con- 
finement, the  first  white  women  and  children  of  the 
Cumberland  Valley  settlement  reached  their  jour- 
ney's end  at  last. 

The  boat  captured  by  the  savages  had  been  also  a 
small-pox  hospital,  and  the  red  men  were  bitterly 
punished  for  their  atrocities  by  the  pestilence  which 
they  let  loose  among  themselves. 

A  wonderful,  terrible  journey  had  brought  the 
immigrants  into  a  life  which  no  other  kind  of  human 
beings  would  undertake  to  endure.  The  first  season 
was  a  long  battle  with  famine  and  with  prowling 
Indians.  Corn  and  other  provisions  gave  out  before 
the  new  crop  could  be  raised.  A  severe  winter  had 
made  game  uncommonly  scarce,  while  every  hunter 
who  left  his  cabin  to  go  after  deer  did  so  at  the  risk 
of  his  life.  Whether  a  man  laid  aside  his  rifle  to 
drink  at  a  spring  or  to  hoe  corn,  it  was  necessary 
that  some  comrade  should  stand  guard  with  his  hand 
on  the  trigger,  lest  the  lurking,  creeping  enemy 
should  obtain  an  advantage.  Every  now  and  then, 
in  spite  of  all  watchfulness,  a  settler  lost  his  life. 
The  whole  settlement  lost  heart  at  times,  with  the 
exception  of  Colonel  Donelson,  and  it  was  owing 
largely  to  his  unfaltering  tenacity  of  purpose  that 
the  beleaguered  outpost  was  held  until  re-enforce- 
ments began  to  come.  Year  by  year  new  settlers 
arrived  more  and  more  rapidly,  and  the  danger-line 
was  pushed  farther  and  farther  into  the  woods.     Up 
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and  down  the  river  other  stockades  were  built  ; 
some  cabins  were  as  much  as  five  miles  from  any  of 
these,  for  in  1788  the  number  of  white  and  black 
people  in  the  valley  was  estimated  at  about  five 
thousand.  The  degree  of  safety  attained  bore  a 
strict  relation  to  the  skill  and  courage  with  which 
every  white  man  and  boy,  and  many  of  the  women 
and  girls,  could  use  a  rifle.  Not  the  wildest  fiction 
can  surpass  the  matter-of-fact  realities  recorded  of 
those  years  of  unceasing  warfare. 

Colonel  Donelson  himself  was  at  last  murdered  in 
the  woods,  whether  by  white  or  red  assassins  could 
not  be  determined.  He  left  behind  him  much 
property  in  land,  slaves,  and  farm  stock,  and  his 
widow  is  described  as  a  woman  of  uncommon 
energy,  well  fitted  to  assume  its  management.  The 
Donelson  home  was  a  strongly  built  log  block-house, 
a  fort  against  Indians  in  case  of  need,  and  was  the 
best  dwelling  in  Nashville.  With  Mrs.  Donelson 
lived  her  married  daughter,  Mrs.  Rachel  Robards, 
and  her  husband,  Captain  Lewis  Robards,  The 
young  couple  had  not  been  long  married,  having 
met  during  a  trip  made  by  Rachel's  father,  with  his 
family,  to  the  Kentucky  settlements.  Mrs.  Robards 
was  a  dashing,  black-eyed,  handsome  woman,  fond 
of  dancing  and  of  gay  society,  and  perfectly  at  home 
on  horseback.  She  had  lived  with  her  husband 
among  his  own  people  at  first,  until  driven  from 
him  by  his  causeless  jealousy.  After  her  return  to 
her  father's  house  Captain  Robards  confessed  his 
haste  and  error,  a  reconciliation  was  effected,  and 
he  joined  her  at  Nashville,   bringing  with  him  his 
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jealous  disposition.  He  was  as  ready  as  ever  to  take 
offence,  and  she  was  as  gay,  as  handsome,  and  as 
high-spirited.  Unless  one  or  both  had  changed 
they  could  not  have  lived  together  happily,  but  it 
was  hardly  wise  on  the  part  of  Rachel's  mother, 
Mrs.  Donelson,  to  invite  and  receive  young  gentle- 
men boarders.  In  so  doing  she  prepared  the  ro- 
mance part  and  with  it  much  of  the  trouble  of  the 
life  of  Andrew  Jackson.  On  his  arrival  in  Nashville, 
in  1788,  the  only  suitable  boarding-place  he  could 
find  was  at  the  block-house  home  of  the  old  pio- 
neer's widow,  and  he  took  up  his  quarters  there 
without  a  thought  of  evil  to  anybody. 

The  new  public  prosecutor  found  a  court-house 
at  Nashville  one  size  smaller  than  the  one  he  had 
seen  at  Jonesborough.  By  order  of  the  first  court 
ever  held  in  Nashville  it  had  been  built  "  eighteen  feet 
square,  with  a  shade  of  twelve  feet  on  one  side  of 
the  length  of  the  house  ;  said  house  to  be  furnished 
with  the  necessary  benches,  bar,  table,  etc.,  fit  for 
the  reception  of  the  court."  There  was  "also  a 
prison,  fourteen  feet  square,  of  hewed  logs  of  a  foot 
square. ' ' 

The  State  of  Franklin  had  vanished,  leaving  be- 
hind it  a  great  deal  of  local  political  confusion  and 
many  jealous  heart-burnings  of  disappointed  ambi- 
tions. All  that  was  of  small  importance,  however, 
compared  to  the  financial  confusion.  Everybody 
was  in  debt  to  everybody  else,  and  there  was  very 
little  good  money  in  circulation  to  pay  with.  The 
only  licensed  lawyer  in  the  district  before  the  com- 
ing of  Judge  McNairy  and  his  train  is  said  to  have 
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been  retained  entirely  by  debtors  as  against  all 
creditors  of  every  description.  There  was  quite 
enough  of  truth  in  this  story  to  render  the  arrival  of 
a  sharp  and  courageous  collection  attorney  very 
desirable  to  traders  and  other  business  men.  There 
were  enough  disputes  about  land  titles  to  keep  the 
court  busy. 

Andrew  Jackson  was  precisely  the  man  to  under- 
take the  kind  of  law  business  which  at  once  began 
to  pour  upon  him.  The  supposably  violent  and 
dangerous  character  of  any  backwoods  debtor  was 
not  a  point  which  the  new  district  attorney  was 
likely  to  consider.  lie  is  said  to  have  begun  sev- 
enty suits  in  his  first  month  of  law  practice.  If  he 
had  previously  regarded  his  visit  to  the  Cumberland 
Valley  as  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment,  it  quickly 
ceased  to  be  so.  He  could  not  have  hoped  for  so 
swift  a  success  at  any  place  in  any  of  the  older 
settlements. 

The  field  of  professional  duty  included  the  entire 
region  now  known  as  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and 
there  was  yet  another  log  court-house  besides  those 
of  Jonesborough  and  Nashville.  It  was  in  the  yet 
newer  county  of  Sumner,  and  near  the  Virginia- 
Kentucky  line.  Here  he  went,  a  hundred  miles 
through  the  woods,  and  is  recorded  as  trying  cases 
in  January,  1789. 

How  rapidly  business  came  is  well  certified  by  the 
court  records  of  Henderson  County,  of  which  Nash- 
ville was  the  county-seat.  One  year  later,  in  1790, 
he  was  counsel  in  forty-two  cases  out  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  before  the  April  term  of  the 
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court.  Three  years  later  still,  in  1793,  there  were 
one  hundred  and  fifty-five  cases  on  the  April  docket, 
and  he  was  counsel  in  seventy-two  of  them.  In  the 
next  year,  1794,  he  had  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  out  of  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  cases 
docketed  at  the  several  terms  of  court.  He  pos- 
sessed the  precise  quahfications  required  for  success 
before  backwoods  juries,  and  for  personal  popularity 
among  the  motley  characters  sure  to  swarm  around 
a  log  court-house  in  term  time.  His  most  boister- 
ous fun  was  never  out  of  place  among  them.  That 
he  was  a  good  judge  of  horses  and  horse-races,  that 
he  rode  so  well,  that  he  was  a  perfect  shot,  a  good 
runner  and  wrestler,  had  been  a  soldier  with  Sum- 
ter and  with  Davis,  and  that  now  his  journeys  from 
one  county-seat  to  another  were  made  through 
perils  only  to  be  faced  by  a  man  of  desperate  cour- 
age— all  this  and  his  hearty,  kindly  way  of  greeting 
high  and  low  drew  to  him  the  hearts  of  men.  He 
was  sure  to  become  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
popular  men  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 
He  had  only  to  conduct  his  affairs  with  common 
prudence  to  accumulate  wealth.  Beyond  the  pres- 
ent certainty  could  also  be  distinctly  seen  another, 
for  an  era  of  political  activity  was  sure  to  come. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

Jackson  s  Training  as  an  I )idian- fighter — A  Wide 
Acquaintance — Growing  Popularity — Marrying  in 
Haste — A  Log-House  Home. 

The  remnants  of  the  Indian  tribes  were  not  suffi- 
ciently powerful  or  united  to  undertake  considerable 
enterprises.  They  could  not  rally  in  one  band 
warriors  enough  for  an  open  attack  upon  any  well- 
guarded  post  or  settlement.  Their  prowling  war 
parties,  however,  were  able  to  keep  all  settlements, 
large  and  small,  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm,  and  to 
do  an  immense  amount  of  danger. 

In  the  spring  of  1789  Judge  McNairy's  duty  com- 
pelled him  to  once  more  traverse  the  dangerous 
road  from  Nashville  to  Jonesborough.  Andrew  Jack- 
son was  not  with  the  party,  which  contained  friendly 
Indians  as  well  as  white  men.  Encamping  near 
the  spot  where  the  warning  owls  had  been  heard 
the  previous  autumn,  they  Avere  attacked  without 
warning.  A  friendly  chief  and  his  son  and  one  of 
the  whites  were  killed.  The  judge  and  his  remain- 
ing associates  escaped  by  swimmJnga  river  near  the 
camp,  with  the  loss  of  all  their  horses  and  baggage. 

Similar  perils  and  escapes  came  to  the  district 
attorney  himself  frequently,  and  he  became  an  ex- 
pert Indian-fighter.  That  he  was  known  to  be  so 
was  an  important  element  of  his  influence  over  his 
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fellow-citizens.  Row  indispensably  important  it 
was  to  any  strong  hold  upon  their  good-will  can  be 
only  imperfectly  imagined  after  an  effort  to  consider 
the  condition  of  every  settler  and  his  family  with 
reference  to  the  harassing  and  murderous  war  waged 
upon  them. 

During  fourteen  years,  from  1780  to  1794,  the 
persons  killed  by  Indians  within  seven  miles  of 
Nashville  averaged  one  for  every  ten  days.  The 
terrible  record  continued  through  years  that  fol- 
lowed. Party  after  party  was  ambushed  and  de- 
stroyed. Household  after  household  was  desolated. 
Corpse  after  corpse  was  found  in  the  woods.  Man 
after  man  went  out  from  his  cabin  to  be  heard  of  no 
more. 

The  journeys  made  by  Andrew  Jackson  through 
the  woods  from  one  log  court-house  to  another, 
whether  alone  or  in  company,  were  invariably  per- 
formed at  the  risk  of  his  life.  They  brought  him 
continually  into  situations  which  tested  every  fac- 
ulty of  his  mind  and  body  to  the  uttermost. 

Wherever  he  went  he  talked  with  men  and 
women,  hearing  their  report  of  the  life  led  by  them- 
selves and  their  neighbors,  telling  them  in  turn  his 
own  thrilling  adventures  and  experiences,  and  the 
news  of  all  that  was  going  on  in  other  localities. 
He  was  one  of  themselves,  a  man  after  the  settler's 
own  heart,  born  and  brought  up  as  they  had  been, 
living  and  risking  and  fighting,  and  likely  to  be 
killed  by  an  Indian  any  day  just  as  they  were,  and 
taking  really  more  chances  of  death  than  any  of 
them.     Whether  as  individuals  or  as  members  of 
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detached  and  widely  separated  communities,  the 
pioneers  of  Tennessee  lived  isolated  lives,  and  a  man 
who  knew  all  the  people  of  all  the  settlements  pos- 
sessed a  peculiar  advantage,  so  far  as  his  personal 
influence  or  the  public  service  might  be  concerned. 

These  advantages  attaching  to  his  professional 
occupation  and  ofificial  position  were  added,  for 
Andrew  Jackson,  to  social  gifts,  personal  accom- 
plishments, and  mental  capacity  which  made  him  a 
decidedly  attractive,  even  a  brilliant  central  figure 
in  all  the  gatherings  of  the  rough  backwoodsmen. 
There  is  more  than  a  little  truth  in  the  saying  that 
there  are  no  better  company  manners  than  those  of 
a  Mohawk  chief.  The  kind  of  dignity  born  of  an 
intense  self-respect  and  a  disposition  to  respect  the 
rights  of  others  is  a  very  good  substitute  for  a 
knowledge  of  formal  etiquette  anywhere.  Especially 
well  did  it  answer  the  purpose  among  men  and 
women  almost  ignorant  of  the  very  existence  of 
polite  society.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  in  An- 
drew Jackson  a  born  instinct  of  courtesy,  which 
made  him  appear  as  a  polished  gentleman  whenever 
he  was  thrown  into  the  society  of  ladies.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  of  his  after  life  this  characteristic 
enabled  him  to  surprise  those  who  met  him  or  re- 
ceived him  in  the  expectation  of  greeting  an  un- 
couth barbarian. 

He  was,  therefore,  precisely  the  man  to  arouse 
the  jealousy  of  another  man  naturally  jealous  and 
sensitively  ready  to  find  fault.  Captain  Lewis 
Robards  was  such  another  man,  as  he  had  abun- 
dantly proved,  and  his  handsome,  dashing,  self-willed 
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wife,  without  gi^n'ng  him  any  real  cause  for  anger, 
could  not  fail  to  disturb  him  by  accepting  any  polite 
attention  from  her  mother's  boarders.  These  were 
but  two  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1789 — a  young 
lawyer  named  John  Overton,  who  had  previously 
boarded  with  her  mother's  family  in  Kentucky,  and 
Mr.  Jackson. 

The  latter  had  been  much  away  from  Nashville 
during  the  winter  following  his  arrival,  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  become  fairly  settled  at  the  house  of 
the  Widow  Donelson  until  early  in  March.  After 
that  date  his  absences  were  many,  as  his  court  duties 
called  him  to  one  point  or  another.  Mr.  Overton 
and  all  other  known  witnesses  declared  that  he  con- 
ducted himself  with  entire  propriety,  but  it  was  not 
long  before  Captain  Robards  selected  him  as  the  ob- 
ject of  another  and  bitter  attack  of  jealousy.  He 
made  his  wife  miserable,  and  when  Jackson  remon- 
strated with  him  for  falsely  accusing  an  innocent 
woman,  the  only  reply  was  a  threat  of  violence. 
This  was  met  with  a  degree  of  self-control  and 
prudence  hardly  to  have  been  expected,  but  no  vio- 
lence followed,  not  even  a  duel.  There  could  not, 
therefore,  have  been  any  good  reason  for  a  chal- 
lenge, but  Jackson  at  once  left  the  Donelson  home- 
stead and  went  to  live  at  Masker's  Station,  at  some 
distance.  A  few  months  later  the  quarrel  between 
Captain  Robards  and  his  wife  grew  so  bitter  that  a 
second  separation  took  place,  the  husband  going  to 
Kentucky  and  the  wife  to  live  with  a  sister,  Mrs. 
Hay,  near  Nashville,  and  afterward  removing  to 
Natchez.     During   this  time  Jackson  expressed  to 
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his  friends  deep  regret  at  having  been  unintention- 
ally and  innocently  the  seeming  cause  of  so  much 
trouble. 

There  was  more  to  come,  and  he  was  largely  to 
blame  for  it,  however  well  he  had  behaved  himself 
thus  far. 

There  was  no  divorce  law  in  the  State  of  Virginia. 
Each  separate  divorce  required  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  enable  a  court  to  consider  the  case.  While 
Andrew  Jackson  was  attending  to  his  law  business 
during  the  next  winter,  1790-91,  Captain  Robards 
was  beyond  the  mountains,  hundreds  of  miles  away, 
obtaining  the  passage  of  such  an  act,  authorizing 
the  court  of  Mercer  County  (Kentucky)  to  try  the 
case  between  him  and  his  wife.  This  was  not  a  di- 
vorce, but  when  the  passage  of  the  act  was  an- 
nounced to  Mrs.  Robards  she  misunderstood  it,  and 
believed  herself  a  free  woman.  So,  with  inexcusa- 
ble carelessness  for  a  lawyer,  did  Andrew  Jackson. 
He  should  have  thoroughly  sifted  the  matter  before 
taking  any  action  whatever,  even  if  he  believed  that 
any  Legislature  of  any  State  had  right  and  author- 
ity to  dissolve  any  marriage.  Takirig  too  much  for 
granted,  and  being  by  this  time  genuinely  attached 
to  one  another,  he  and  Rachel  Donelson  (Mrs. 
Rachel  Robards)  were  married,  at  Natchez,  in  the 
summer  of  1791.  Two  years  and  more  afterward 
they  were  sharply  made  to  understand  the  law  and 
facts  which  they  had  disregarded.  Captain  Robards 
then  brought  his  case  before  the  Mercer  County 
Court  under  the  act,  and  a  divorce  was  formally 
granted.     It  was  then  necessary  for  Andrew  Jackson 
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and  his  wife  to  be  married  over  again,  and  a  second 
ceremony  was  performed  in  January,  1794. 

It  was  a  romance  of  pioneer  life,  and  offers  a  per- 
fect picture  of  the  times.  It  should  not  be  left  out 
of  sight  that  the  Widow  Donelson  kept  boarders  in 
order  that  her  house  might  have  a  better  protection 
from  the  Indians.  Neither  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  Andrew  Jackson  himself  to  his  dying  day  re- 
garded his  wife  as  a  woman  of  perfect  purity  of 
character  and  conduct.  All  things,  even  laws,  were 
fragmentary,  incomplete,  unsettled,  and  frontier 
society  found  little  or  no  fault  with  what  all  regard- 
ed as  a  mere  mistake.  Any  man  who  spoke  of  it  as 
more  than  that,  however,  did  so  with  a  certainty  of 
being  called  to  a  serious  account  by  a  very  danger- 
ous marksman.  What  was  called  the  code  of  honor 
was  more  binding  than  any  statute  of  State  or  na- 
tion in  the  border  communities  at  that  day. 

After  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Jackson  went 
to  live  in  a  log-house  home  at  Bayou  Pierre,  near 
Natchez.  There  is  much  and  very  pleasant  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  there  was  sincere  love,  mutual 
confidence,  and  a  very  happy  life  in  that  simple 
cabin.  The  wife  was  devoted  to  her  husband,  and 
he  brought  home  only  the  kinder  and  more  gen- 
ial side  of  his  positive,  stern,  self-asserting  man- 
hood. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  newly-wedded  pair  re- 
moved to  Nashville,  which  was  thenceforth  to  be 
their  home.  On  October  8th,  1791,  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  trustees  of  Davidson  Academy,  an  im- 
portant undertaking  by  the  citizens  of  Nashville  in 
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the  cause  of  education.      In  the  course  of  years  it 
developed  into  the  Nashville  University. 

Only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  the  orphan  boy  of 
the  VVaxhaw  Settlements  had  obtained  a  wife,  a 
home,  social  and  political  influence,  and  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  wealth  to  come. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

Colonial  and  State  Jealousies — Indian  Hostilities — 
Naming  the  State  of  Tennessee — Jackson's  Duel 
tvith  Avery — Fend  with  Governor  Sevier — Elected 
to  Congress. 

In  the  old  colonial  days  a  certain  jealousy  existed 
between  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  It  remained 
after  the  British  provinces  became  States  of  the 
Union,  and  it  was  peculiarly  strong  in  their  western 
counties.  Tennessee  North  Carolinians  were  quite 
ready  to  interpret  any  seeming  neglect  of  their  in- 
terests by  the  Federal  Government  as  belonging  to 
a  system  of  favoritism.  They  believed  that  Ken- 
tucky Virginians  were  likely  to  obtain  better  things 
than  they  themselves  could  hope  for,  and  that  Ind- 
ian tribes  in  the  Ohio  country  were  sure  to  have 
troops  sent  against  them,  while  Cumberland  Valley 
people  were  hardly  permitted  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. There  were  marked  political  consequences 
in  later  years,  which  can  be  traced  directly  back  to 
this  old  colonial  jealousy.  One  of  these  conse- 
quences made  a  very  deep  mark  in  the  political 
career  of  Andrew  Jackson,  a3  was  to  be  seen  at 
its  very  outset.  It  had  apparently  not  begun  in 
the  year  1791,  but  the  appearance  was  a  fallacy. 
Through  that  and  the  three  years  following  he  con- 
tinued to  thrive  as  a  lawyer,  receiving  fees  in  land 
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and  other  property  oftener  than  in  money,  for  land 
titles  were  almost  as  a  circulating  medium.  Wild 
land  returned  no  income,  but  it  was  sure  to  have  a 
value  at  some  day  not  far  in  the  future,  for  the  tide 
of  immigration  was  setting  in  freely,  hindered  only 
by  the  too  true  reports  which  went  eastward  con- 
cerning the  ceaseless  troubles  between  the  settlers 
and  the  Indians. 

As  to  these,  it  was  of  little  use  to  make  peace,  to 
exchange  presents  and  promises,  so  long  as  ambi- 
tious or  revengeful  warriors  on  the  one  side  and 
equally  revengeful  and  even  more  lawless  whites  on 
the  other  continued  to  act  in  utter  disregard  of 
chiefs  or  governments.  Every  war  party  of  Chero- 
kees  that  crossed  the  mountains  did  something  be- 
fore its  return  or  its  destruction  to  render  President 
Washington's  policy  of  conciliation  and  forbearance 
unpopular.  The  State  of  North  Carolina  ceased  to 
be  responsible  for  her  western  counties  when  they 
passed  under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  neither  complaints  nor  petitions  seemed 
to  have  any  effect  at  Philadelphia,  then  the  national 
seat  of  Government.  By  this  change  in  responsibil- 
ity Andrew  Jackson's  position  of  public  prosecutor 
changed  into  that  of  Territorial  district  attorney, 
without  any  special  variation  in  the  nature  of  his 
duties.  These  were  such  as  prevented  him  from 
accepting  or  seeking  any  military  position,  or  taking 
part  in  any  of  the  active  operations  of  the  territorial 
militia.  When,  therefore,  in  September,  1794,  the 
settlers  took  the  Indian  question  into  their  own 
hands,  sent  what  is  known  as  the  Nickajack  expe- 
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dition  across  the  mountains,  and  severely  punished 
the  Clierokees,  the  force  sent  did  not  include  An- 
drew Jackson.  From  that  time  forward  the  Cum- 
berland Valley  was  delivered  from  Indian  raids. 
Population  and  prosperity  came  so  rapidly  that 
within  two  years  the  ambitious  Territory  felt  that  it 
was  ready  to  set  up  for  itself.  A  convention  was 
summoned  to  organize  a  State  government,  and  met 
at  Knoxville,  January  nth,  1796.  Of  this  conven- 
tion Andrew  Jackson  was  a  member,  and  it  is  said, 
perhaps  correctly,  that  to  him  is  due  the  suggestion 
that  the  new  State  should  take  its  name  from  the 
river  Tennessee. 

There  was  a  prevailing  idea  among  the  settlers 
that  a  man  of  so  little  account  that  he  could  not 
obtain  for  himself  a  piece  of  land  could  hardly  be 
called  a  man.  The  new  State  Constitution  provided 
accordingly  a  freehold  qualification  of  two  hundred 
acres  for  voters,  and  of  five  hundred  acres  for  a 
State  governor. 

The  inalienable  right  of  Americans  to  navigate 
the  Mississippi  River  to  its  mouth,  whoever  might 
own  the  lower  banks,  was  stoutly  set  forth.  The 
entire  instrument  was  then  forwarded  to  Philadel- 
phia for  the  action  of  the  President  and  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Judge  McNairy's  court  and  its  officers  had  not  in 
the  outset  been  upon  the  best  of  terms  with  what- 
ever was  left  of  the  very  transient  State  of  Franklin. 
This  mainly  consisted,  after  the  first  temporary  tur- 
bulence died  away,  of  Governor-elect  John  Sevier 
and  his  immediate    personal  friends  and  admirers, 
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but  there  was  a  general  feeling  that  a  species  of 
justice  called  for  the  election  of  Sevier  to  be  the 
first  Governor  of  the  new  State,  now  that  the  day 
for  its  existence  had  actually  arrived.  He  was,  there- 
fore, chosen,  and  with  dignity  accepted  the  respon- 
sibility of  making  appointments  to  office,  and  of 
thereby  getting  into  trouble.  It  was  sure  that  he 
would  render  former  enmities  more  bitter  and  create 
new,  for  the  offices  worth  having  were  few,  and  there 
were  many  eager  ambitions  around  him. 

Up  to  this  time  Andrew  Jackson  had  not  been 
known  in  Tennessee  as  a  quarrelsome  man.  The 
very  existence  of  the  duelling  code  rendered  men 
cautious  of  giving  offence  to  a  man  of  known  cour- 
age and  perfect  marksmanship.  Even  Captain  Lewis 
Robards  had  shrunk  from  challenging  a  man  who 
could  send  two  successive  bullets  into  the  same 
hole.  Angry  men  who  had  been  sued  or  prosecuted 
were  disposed  to  let  the  law  take  its  course  so  far 
as  the  district  attorney  might  be  concerned,  and 
even  supposable  attempts  at  assassination  had  no 
greater  chance  for  success  than  had  the  Cherokee 
war  parties  that  beset  his  journeys  through  the 
woods.  He  had  fought  one  notable  duel  at  Jones- 
borough  with  his  old  North  Carolina  acquaintance, 
Colonel  Waightstill  Avery,  but  neither  of  them  had 
been  hurt.  The  quarrel  took  place  and  the  chal- 
lenge was  given  in  the  court-room,  in  the  course  of  a 
case  which  Jackson  was  losing.  One  exchange  of 
shots  settled  the  matter,  neither  party  in  all  prob- 
ability really  wishing  to  injure  the  other.  They 
were  good  friends  ever  afterward,  in  striking  illus- 
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tration  of  the  murderous  absurdities  of  the  code  of 
honor.  The  beginning  of  the  quarrel  between  Jack- 
son and  Sevier  is  variously  stated,  but  a  sufficiently 
authentic  account  is  as  follows  : 

At  the  time  of  John  Sevier's  election  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Tennessee  he  was  either  major-general  or 
brigadier-general  of  the  territorial  militia.  It  is  said 
that  this  post  was  coveted  by  Andrew  Jackson.  As 
the  governor  would  become  commander-in-chief  of 
the  militia  of  the  State,  Jackson  urged  him  to  resign 
at  once  his  military  office,  and  make  the  desired  ap- 
pointment. The  request  was  refused,  and  the  refusal 
brought  on  a  personal  altercation.  A  challenge  sent 
by  Jackson  was  very  properly  rejected  by  Sevier, 
who  said  that  his  courage,  often  proved  in  defence 
of  his  country,  could  not  be  called  in  question,  while 
his  poverty  and  his  numerous  family,  depending  upon 
him,  forbade  his  exposing  himself  so  foolishly.  Not 
long  afterward  the  two  men  met  in  the  street  of 
Knoxville,  and  the  altercation  was  renewed.  Gen- 
eral Sevier's  temper  got  the  better  of  him,  and  he 
made  a  needlessly  biting  allusion  to  Mrs.  Jackson. 
In  an  instant  Jackson's  pistols  were  out  and  so  were 
those  of  Sevier,  but  both  were  too  much  excited  to 
shoot  straight.  Several  shots  were  fired,  and  one 
man  up  the  street  was  touched  by  a  stray  ball,  but 
no  harm  was  done  before  bystanders  interfered  and 
put  an  end  to  the  matter  for  the  time. 

Only  a  short  time  afterward  the  now  irreconcilable 
enemies  met  on  the  road  between  Knoxville  and 
Kingston.  Sevier  was  accompanied  by  his  son  and 
Jackson  by  his  friend.  Dr.    Vandyke,  of  the  regular 
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army.  The  running  away  of  Sevier's  horse  with  his 
holsters  and  pistols  just  as  an  affray  was  about  to 
begin  occasioned  a  delay  long  enough  to  permit  the 
arrival  of  forcible  peacemakers,  and  again  nobody 
was  hurt.  Emphasis  was  publicly  given,  however, 
to  Jackson's  declaration  that  he  would  neither  for- 
get nor  forgive  any  disrespect  to  his  wife. 

While  all  this  and  much  more  was  going  forward 
in  Tennessee,  Congress  had  in  hand  the  question  of 
the  admission  of  the  new  State.  The  attitude  of 
parties  with  reference  to  it  was  duly  reported  from 
cabin  to  cabin,  and  all  men  were  aware  that  the 
Ultra-Federal  Party,  headed  by  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, was  opposed  to  them  as  a  lot  of  disorderly  and 
ignorant  borderers,  while  their  friends  were  the  Anti- 
Federalists,  headed  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  Fed- 
eralists claimed,  with  a  certain  degree  of  accuracy, 
to  be  the  administration  party,  for  whose  position 
the  President  could  be  held  responsible.  So  another 
long  step  was  taken  into  the  political  future.  The 
State  was  admitted,  in  spite  of  opposition,  on  June 
1st,  1796,  with  a  certainty  that  its  representatives 
would  be  men  who  would  remember  well  both  friends 
and  enemies.  The  strength  of  their  feeling  may  be 
explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that  the  population  of 
Tennessee,  seventy-seven  thousand  two  hundred 
and  sixty-two,  was  in  excess  of  the  sixty  thousand 
required  by  the  act  of  Congress  fixing  the  limit, 
while  a  large  number  of  important  local  interests  im- 
peratively demanded  an  efficient  State  self-govern- 
ment. The  settlers  felt  that  they  were  almost  out- 
side of  the  United  States,  and  yet  were  keepers  of  a 
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national  gateway  into  a  new  empire.  Their  ideas 
of  future  growth  and  commerce  did  not  look  back 
across  the  mountains  eastward,  but  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  They  keenly  re- 
sented the  imputation  of  incompetence  put  upon 
them  by  the  Federal  Party  debaters  in  Congress. 
At  the  same  time,  while  providing  an  aristocratic, 
property-holding  qualification  for  their  voters,  and 
adopting  the  perilously  aristocratic  institution  of 
slavery,  they  irnagined  themselves  the  most  radical 
of  democratic-republicans,  and  natural  enemies  of  all 
the  conservatism  and  English  tendencies  charged 
upon  Federalism. 

They  held  an  election  in  the  autumn  of  1796,  and 
chose  Andrew  Jackson  to  represent  them  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  William  Blount  and 
William  Cooke  were  sent  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  Three  Presidential  electors  were  chosen  to 
declare  the  v/ill  of  Tennessee  in  favor  of  Thomas 
JefTerson  for  President  and  Aaron  Burr  for  Vice- 
President  as  against  the  Federalists,  Adams,  Pinck- 
ney,  and  the  rest  of  that  political  party  which  had 
insulted  the  pioneers  of  the  South-west.  It  was  only 
eight  years  since  Andrew  Jackson  heard  the  owls 
around  his  camp  on  the  road  through  the  woods  to 
Nashville,  and  now,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  he 
mounted  his  best  horse  and  set  out  upon  a  journey 
of  eight  hundred  miles  to  Philadelphia,  the  first 
representative  of  Tennessee  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

Jackson  s  Anti-Federalism — A  Pen-picture  of  him — 
Voting  against  Approval  of  Washington  s  Admin- 
istration— Appointed  a  Senator  of  the  United  States 
■ — Resignijig  from  the  Senate — Elected  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court — Major-General  of  Militia — Retir- 
ing to  Private  Life. 

The  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Carolinas 
never  saw  General  Washington.  Throughout  the 
war  of  independence  they  labored  under  the  im- 
pression that  they  had  been  left  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  His  campaigns,  except  the  very  last, 
were  all  fought  north  of  the  Potomac,  and  there  was 
little  of  personal  reverence  for  him  among  the  cabins 
along  the  Catawba  River.  Andrew  Jackson  grew 
up  Avithout  any,  and  carried  to  Tennessee  an  entire 
freedom  of  mind  as  to  whatever  criticisms  he  might 
see  fit  to  make  upon  the  Father  of  his  Country  or 
upon  administration  measures. 

The  politicians  of  the  Atlantic  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  greatly  relieved  as  to  Washington  him- 
self by  the  fact  that  both  political  parties  were  so 
long  represented  in  his  Cabinet  by  their  respec- 
tive chiefs,  Hamilton  and  Jefferson.  Either  of  these 
could  be  roundly  abused  without  disrespect  to  the 
well-beloved  personality  around  which  the  new  na- 
tion was  taking  on  shape  and  order  and  stability. 
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Washington  had  been  twice  elected  without  opposi- 
tion, but  in  1796  the  electoral  campaign  was  sharply 
contested,  and  its  result  gave  the  country  notice  of 
a  political  change.  The  popular  vote  which  made 
John  Adams  the  successor  of  Washington  was  suffi- 
ciently well  ascertained  at  the  time  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son's arrival  in  Philadelphia.  He  took  his  seat  in 
Congress,  therefore,  December  5th,  1796,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  temporarily  defeated  party,  ready  before- 
hand to  condemn  and  oppose  every  distinctive 
measure  of  a  new  administration  which  was  but  a 
continuation  of  the  old.  He  belonged,  in  addition 
to  his  American  radicalism,  or  as  a  part  of  it,  to 
what  was  known  as  the  French  Party,  knowing  little 
enough  of  France  or  of  Frenchmen,  but  sympathiz- 
ing intensely  and  almost  blindly  with  the  uprising 
of  downtrodden  masses  against  their  oppressors. 
This  party  of  men  felt  that  all  who  hated  England 
and  made  war  upon  he:r  were  a  sort  of  kindred,  to 
be  sustained  and  defended  whether  right  or  wrong. 
Mr.  Adams  and  the  Federalists,  on  the  other  hand, 
better  understanding  the  true  position  of  France  dur- 
ing the  war  of  independence,  and  the  nature  of  the 
chaos  which  had  succeeded  the  French  monarchy, 
had  been  aspersed  as  the  English  Party  in  Ameri- 
can politics. 

There  had  been  nothing  whatever  in  the  educa- 
tion of  Andrew  Jackson  to  enable  him  to  form  a 
correct  and  impartial  opinion  of  the  situation  thus 
put  before  him.  It  was  also  utterly  certain  that  he 
would  speak  and  vote  in  fearless  expression  of  his 
ideas  and  prejudices. 
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There  is  a  pen-picture  of  him  as  he  appeared  at 
this  time  to  the  displeased  eyes  of  Mr.  Albert  Gal- 
latin, the  financier  and  diplomatist.  The  young 
representative  of  the  youngest  State  of  the  Union 
was  "a  tall,  lank,  uncouth-looking  personage,  with 
long  locks  of  hair  hanging  over  his  face  and  a  queue 
down  his  back  tied  in  an  eel-skin,  his  dress  singular, 
his  manners  and  deportment  those  of  a  backwoods- 
man." 

Mr.  Gallatin  was  a  better  judge  of  financial  meas- 
ures than  of  men,  but  it  was  a  fact  that  Andrew 
Jackson  was  making  his  first  visit  to  any  centre  of 
civilization.  The  best  society  he  had  known  up  to 
that  time  he  had  seen  in  the  dissipated  North 
Carolina  village  where  he  had  studied  law.  The 
thoughts,  the  feelings,  the  moral  sense  which  ruled 
the  more  cultivated  and  refined  circles  of  Philadel- 
phia belonged  to  a  world  which  he  had  never 
entered.  He  had  not  so  much  as  read  about  it. 
Whatever  there  might  be  in  that  social  world  which 
claimed  superiority  over  him  or  over  the  social 
world  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  was  sure 
to  arouse  his  resentment,  and  to  be  treated  as  at 
least  a  political  enemy.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
culture  and  refinement  of  Philadelphia  or  of  any 
other  civilized  part  of  the  United  States  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  the  mental  and  moral  forces, 
or  of  the  men  and  women  so  perfectly  represented  by 
Andrew  Jackson. 

This  badly  dressed  backwoods  lawyer,  so  flippant- 
ly caricatured  by  Albert  Gallatin,  was  the  index 
finger  of  the  new  power  in  American  politics.   When 
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the  new  party  then  organizing  under  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son to  replace  the  Federal  Party  should  fulfil  its 
mission  and  break  in  pieces,  it  was  to  be  succeeded 
by  a  political  force  rallying  instinctively  around  one 
man,  and  describing  itself  through  after  years  as 
"  the  Jacksonian  Democracy." 

The  House  of  Representatives  met  on  the  5th  of 
December,  1796,  and  contained  eighty-nine  mem- 
bers when  its  roll  was  completed.  It  was  in  work- 
ing order  on  the  third  day,  and  its  first  important 
duty  was  to  listen  to  the  last  speech  in  Congress  of 
President  George  Washington,  and  to  give  him  its 
formal  response. 

The  President's  address  had  presented  a  brief, 
dignified,  yet  eloquent  review  of  the  affairs  of  the 
nation.  The  response  prepared  by  a  committee  of 
Congress  paid  due  attention  to  his  advice  and  in- 
formation, but  nearly  all  men  felt  that  the  occasion 
contained  yet  another  duty.  It  was  the  right  time 
for  an  expression  of  the  nation's  debt  of  gratitude 
to  its  greatest  public  servant,  now  about  to  retire 
forever  from  the  work  to  which  he  had  given  his 
faithful  life.  The  committee,  therefore,  concluded 
their  draft  of  the  response  with  a  full  and  earnest 
utterance  of  their  appreciation  of  the  unselfish  pa- 
triotism and  the  wisdom  of  Washington's  conduct 
of  national  affairs.  They  did  not  say  too  much,  and 
they  could  not  well  have  said  less,  but  there  was 
something  like  a  surprise  in  waiting.  The  vote  upon 
the  address  developed  the  fact  that  Congress  con- 
tained twelve  men  who  were  capable  of  attributing 
the  many  difificulties  under  which  the  very  young 
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republic  was  Laboring  to  some  defect   in  the    Presi- 
dent himself. 

Mr.  Giles,  of  Virginia,  made  a  speech  in  which 
he  declared  :  "  I  believe  our  administration  has  been 
neither  wise  nor  firm.  I  believe  that  a  want  of  wis- 
dom and  firmness  has  brought  this  country  into  its 
present  alarming  situation."  He  made  no  reference 
at  all  to  the  far  more  alarming  situations  out  of  which 
the  nation  had  been  brought  by  the  firmness  and 
wisdom  of  the  same  man,  but  proceeded  :  "I  must 
acknowledge  that  I  am  one  of  those  who  do  not 
think  so  highly  of  the  President  as  some  others  do. 
When  the  President  retires  from  his  present  station 
I  wish  him  all  possible  happiness.  I  wish  him  to 
retire.  I  wish  that  this  were  the  moment  of  his  re- 
tirement." Mr.  Jackson,  of  Tennessee,  made  no 
speech,  but  warmly  signified  his  approval  of  that  of 
Mr.  Giles,  and  voted  with  him  against  the  adoption 
of  the  committee's  reported  response.  The  debate 
enabled  the  majority,  but  not  all  of  the  twelve  men, 
to  declare  personal  good-will  and  admiration  for  the 
President,  and  to  place  their  negative  vote  upon 
purely  political  grounds.  Their  right  to  adhere  to 
their  opinions  and  to  vote  accordingly  is  not  open 
to  criticism,  but  the  vote  of  Andrew  Jackson  is  full 
of  meaning.  Young  as  he  was,  narrow  and  meagre 
as  had  been  his  political  and  other  education,  he 
had  formed  and  was  forming  clear  and  positive 
opinions.  If  any  apparent  necessity  for  expressing 
his  opinion  should  at  any  time  come,  as  such  an  ap- 
parent necessity  had  now  come,  he  would  at  once 
become  blind  to  all  other  considerations,  and  would 
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speak  or  vote  as  if  he  were  striking  in  a  personal  en- 
counter. Every  lesson  of  his  life  had  been  com- 
bative. No  vote  of  his  could  be  affected  by  mere 
reverence,  of  which  he  had  none  for  Washington 
or  any  other  man,  while  it  was  sure  to  be  almost 
governed  by  personal  and  partisan  feeling.  The 
party  to  which  he  belonged  disapproved  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  administration,  and  of  the  finan- 
cial policy  of  the  Federal  Party.  The  admission 
of  Tennessee  as  a  State  had  not  been  an  adminis- 
tration measure.  The  lenity  with  which  hostile  Ind- 
ians had  been  treated  had  aroused  the  general  in- 
dignation of  the  voters  who  had  sent  Jackson  to 
Congress.  His  opposition  to  a  declaration  of  ap- 
proval, at  any  time  or  in  any  form,  was  therefore 
altogether  consistent. 

The  first  speech  of  Mr.  Jackson  in  the  House  was 
made  on  December  29th,  1796,  and  a  few  others 
followed  during  the  discussion  of  claims  growing 
out  of  the  Indian  wars  in  the  Tennessee  Territory. 
There  is  much  clearness  and  convincing  force  of  ex- 
pression in  these  few  very  brief  utterances,  and  the 
practical  successes  obtained  by  them  were  sure  to 
increase  the  speaker's  popularity  at  home.  He  ob- 
tained no  other  prominence  during  the  remaining 
weeks  of  the  session,  went  home,  and  did  not  return 
to  take  his  seat  in  the  summer.  Before  autumn 
came  one  of  the  Tennessee  senators  was  removed, 
and  the  vacancy  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Andrew  Jackson. 

Congress  assembled  on  November  13th,  1797,  to 
deal  with  a  terribly  disturbed  condition  of  affairs  at 
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home  and  abroad.  The  new  senator  from  Tennes- 
see presented  his  credentials  on  the  22d  of  the 
month,  and  then  he  and  other  men  were  compelled  to 
wait  the  course  of  events.  The  nation  did  not  yet 
know  whether  or  not  it  was  to  have  a  war  with 
France.  Very  little  could  be  done  for  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  except  with  reference  to  the  disputed 
boundary- lines  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  For  such 
other  business  as  came  before  the  Senate,  Mr.  Jack- 
son had  neither  taste  nor  preparation.  He  lacked 
the  knowledge  and  experience  required  to  meet 
men  who  had  sat  in  session  after  session  since  the 
organization  of  the  republic,  and  he  had  too  much 
common-sense  to  expose  himself  unduly.  At  the 
same  time  his  pride  forbade  him  to  become  a  mere 
placeholder,  following  party  leaders.  He  is  not 
often  recorded  as  even  voting  upon  questions  before 
the  Senate.  He  felt  that  his  right  place  was  in 
Tennessee  and  not  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  young 
State  was  growing  fast,  and  a  man  so  far  away,  so 
seldom  heard  from,  would  certainly  lose  his  hold 
upon  the  future  of  the  frontier  commonwealth.  In 
the  month  of  April,  1798,  he  obtained  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence, went  home,  and  shortly  afterward  resigned  his 
seat  in  the  Senate.  He  had  looked  in  for  a  time 
upon  national  politics,  had  become  acquainted  ^ith 
many  public  men,  had  seen  many  things  to  which 
his  previous  life  had  been  unaccustomed,  had  briefly 
held  an  honorable  public  position,  and  had  correctly 
decided  that  he  was  out  of  place. 

Little  as  he  had  done  while  in  Congress,  the  peo- 
ple  of  Tennessee  were  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
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care  he  had  taken  of  their  especial  interests.  Not 
long  after  his  return,  in  1798,  they  elected  him  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  with  a 
salary  of  six  hundred  dollars  a  year.  That  of  the 
governor  was  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  more.  So 
great  was  the  economy  exercised  with  reference  to 
public  expenditures,  that  no  provision  was  made 
during  the  six  years  of  Jackson's  service  on  the 
bench  for  the  proper  record  of  decisions.  That  he 
preserved  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  court  on 
all  occasions  is  beyond  question,  and  his  administra- 
tion of  impartial  justice,  if  not  of  perfect  law,  was 
such  as  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  people 
who  elected  him.  In  fact,  the  learning  and  wisdom 
of  the  most  profound  jurist  would  have  made  less 
impression  upon  Tennessee  pioneers  than  did  the 
arrest  of  Russell  Bean,  the  desperado.  The  sheriff 
had  been  ordered  to  bring  the  latter  into  court,  and 
had  reported  that  he  could  not  do  it.  "  Summon 
me  !"  shouted  Judge  Jackson  from  the  bench. 

As  soon  as  Bean  saw  the  judge  coming  down  the 
street  after  him,  he  exclaimed  :  "I'll  surrender  to 
General  Jackson." 

The  story  assumed  many  forms  in  going  around 
the  country,  and  many  other  stories  travelled  with 
it,  all  testifying  to  the  personal  courage  of  the  judge. 
The  occurrence  took  place  after  an  event  which  con- 
ferred a  military  title,  while  offering  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country. 
In  1801  the  field  officers  of  the  Tennessee  militia 
were  called  upon  to  elect  a  major-general,  and  the 
candidates   were  Andrew    Jackson  and  his  enemy, 
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John  Sevier.  The  former  had  never  before  held  any 
military  command  whatever,  while  the  latter  was  an 
officer  of  tried  capacity,  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  war  of  independence  and  in  the  cam- 
paigns with  the  red  men.  Nevertheless,  when  the 
votes  were  counted  there  was  a  tie,  and  the  casting 
vote  of  the  governor  of  the  State  in  favor  of  Jack- 
son made  him  a  major-general.  The  duties  so  as- 
sumed did  not  at  all  interfere  with  such  as  belonged 
to  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  there  were 
many  reasons  why  these  were  beginning  to  be  irk- 
some. 

The  feud  between  Sevier  and  Jackson  grew  more 
and  more  bitter  after  this,  and  on  several  occasions 
came  near  to  a  bloody  ending.  Friends  and  parti- 
sans took  up  the  quarrel,  and  were  not  always  so 
successfully  separated  as  were  their  respective  lead- 
ers, while  these  were  in  greatest  safety  upon  their 
own  ground  and  among  their  own  neighbors.  It 
was  a  personal  risk  for  General  Jackson  to  hold 
court  in  East  Tennessee,  and  General  Sevier  was  al- 
most in  an  enemy's  country  when  he  ventured  into 
West  Tennessee. 

With  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  in  1803,  the 
United  States  frontier  suddenly  drifted  out  of  sight 
of  the  Tennesseeans.  They  were  thenceforth  in  the 
centre  instead  of  on  the  border,  and  their  one  great 
question  of  the  right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi 
River  was  taken  from  them.  So  strong,  however, 
was  their  feeling  that  they  possessed  peculiar  inter- 
ests and  rights  in  the  great  region  beyond  them,  that 
General   Jackson  almost  expected  from   President 
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Jefferson  the  appointment  of  governor  of  the  new 
territory.  He  wished  it,  even  while  admitting  that 
a  man  to  govern  so  many  Frenchmen  should  under- 
stand the  French  language  ;  but  he  made  a  trip  to 
Washington,  only  to  be  disappointed.  Soon  after 
his  return  he  tendered  his  resignation  as  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  It  was  accepted  by  the  Legis- 
lature, July  24th,  1804. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

A  n  Embarrassed  Lajidowner — Planter  and  Merchant 
— A  Visit  from  Aaron  Burr — The  Hermitage — 
Open  House  to  All — Dreams  of  Military  Ambition. 

Released  from  the  bench,  Andrew  Jackson  was 
able  to  give  his  entire  attention  to  the  somewhat 
entangled  condition  of  his  pecuniary  affairs.  From 
his  first  settlement  in  Nashville  he  had  begun  to  be 
a.  landowner.  Law  fees  had  come  to  him  in  the 
shape  of  broad,  wild  acres,  and  he  had  purchased 
more  as  time  went  on,  until  at  one  time  he  is  said 
to  have  held  over  fifty  thousand  acres.  Some  of  it 
was  of  little  value,  but  more  was  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  make  him  a  man  of  wealth,  so  that  he  had 
actually  built  for  himself  a  framed  dwelling  instead 
of  a  log  house  upon  his  home  plantation  at  Hun- 
ter's Hill,  thirteen  miles  below  Nashville.  He 
owned  several  thousand  acres  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  part  of  which  was  under  cultivation.  Near 
the  house  was  a  block-house  store  built  of  logs. 
Here  he  kept  a  stock  of  miscellaneous  articles  for 
sale  to  the  settlers  and  the  Indians,  and  he  had  other 
mercantile  ventures  at  different  places,  and  he  even 
shipped  down  the  river  on  flatboats  quantities  of 
goods  received  from  the  East  by  slow  and  difficult 
pack-horse  and  wagon  transportation. 

Mrs.  Jackson  was  abundantly  competent  to  man- 
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age  her  husband's  estate  during  his  frequent  ab- 
sences, but  there  had  been  a  great  financial  disaster 
from  which  no  care  of  hers  and  no  foresight  of  his 
could  protect  them.  This  had  been  the  long  series 
of  money  troubles  which  began  in  1797,  when  the 
Bank  of  England  suspended  payment,  and  continued 
through  the  two  years  following.  Among  the  many 
American  merchants  who  went  down  was  one  named 
David  Allison,  whose  notes  for  six'thousand  six 
hundred  and  seventy-six  dollars  Andrew  Jackson 
had  accepted  in  payment  for  lands,  and  had  then 
endorsed  and  transferred  in  payment  for  merchan- 
dise. On  the  failure  of  Allison,  the  endorser  had 
the  notes  to  meet  and  did  so,  although  with  great 
difificulty,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was  almost 
no  good  money  to  be  procured  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee. There  may  have  been  other  similar  losses. 
At  all  events,  the  process  of  settling  with  his  credit- 
ors compelled  General  Jackson  to  part  with  much 
land,  including  his  plantation  and  house  at  Hun- 
ter's Hill.  About  two  miles  away  was  another  piece 
of  property  upon  which  was  a  log  house,  erected  then 
or  earlier,  and  to  this  he  removed  his  household. 
It  was  the  place  which  afterward  became  famous  as 
the  Hermitage. 

Four  miles  above  the  new  home  and  seven  miles 
from  Nashville  was  a  place  known  as  Clover  Bot- 
tom, and  this  was  selected  for  a  new  beginning  in 
general  trade.  The  store  was  a  strongly  built  log 
block-house,  the  ruins  of  which  were  to  be  seen  at 
a  recent  date.  The  general  took  into  partnership 
with   him  a  young  man  of  energy  and    enterprise 
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named  John  Coffee,  and  another  named  Hutchings, 
the  firm-name  being  Jackson,  Coffee  &  Hutchings. 
The  second  member  of  it  afterward  married  a  niece 
of  Mrs.  Jackson,  and  became  known  to  fame  as  Gen- 
eral Coffee.  The  head  of  the  house  was  compelled 
to  leave  to  his  partners  the  details  and  drudgery 
of  the  business,  including  a  branch  establishment 
at  Gallatin,  Sumner  County,  twenty-six  miles  from 
Nashville.  His  own  especial  attention  was  give'n 
largely  to  the  management  of  his  growing  plantation, 
to  which,  especially  to  its  horses  and  their  training, 
he  devoted  himself  with  an  intelligent  interest  which 
made  him  a  notably  successful  farmer. 

The  plantation  contained  a  cotton-gin,  then  a  rar- 
ity in  that  region,  and  a  source  of  profit  to  its  owner. 
There  was  buying  and  selling  as  well  as  raising  of 
horses  and  other  stock.  There  is  no  authentic  state- 
ment that  the  general  ever  sold  a  negro  born  upon 
his  own  estate,  but  in  all  the  business  transactions 
of  the  South-west  in  that  day  a  slave  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  or  was  sold  down  the  river  precisely  like 
any  other  piece  of  property.  A  curious  sort  of 
odium  attached  to  a  regular  slave-trader,  as  if  there 
might  be  a  moral  distinction  between  him  and  those 
for  whom  and  with  whom  he  bought  and  sold  ;  but 
this  oddly  sensitive  prejudice  did  not  affect  mer- 
chants who  only  touched  the  slave  business  inci- 
dentally as  a  part  of  their  general  transactions.  If 
it  is  true  that  the  firm  at  Clover  Bottom  now  and 
then  found  a  slave  consigned  to  them  or  coming  into 
their  possession,  they  were  only  as  their  neighbors. 
The  business  of  every  kind  was  attended  with  many 
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risks  of  loss,  and  in  the  long  run  it  proved  a  losing 
venture.  During  all  the  years  of  its  operation,  how- 
ever, General  Jackson's  reputation  as  a  man  of  busi- 
ness ability  and  his  credit  as  an  honest  merchant 
stood  very  high  not  only  in  Tennessee,  but  in  the 
Eastern  cities.  There  are  volumes  of  anecdotes, 
true  or  untrue,  some  of  them  almost  romantically 
interesting,  relating  to  the  multifarious  transactions 
and  adventures  of  this  period  in  the  life  of  the  future 
President,  but  they  all  present  the  same  picture  of 
a  man  of  keen,  shrewd  common-sense,  energetic, 
prompt,  daring  yet  prudent,  who  was  fond  of  busi- 
ness for  its  own  sake,  who  loved  to  make  money 
but  was  not  afraid  to  lose  it,  and  who  was  scrupu- 
lously careful  about  the  payment  of  every  just 
obligation,  however  incurred. 

All  business  activities  increased  after  the  Supreme 
Court  judgeship  was  resigned,  in  1804,  and  General 
Jackson  was  at  home,  in  1805,  to  receive  a  very  re- 
markable guest.  He  had  become  acquainted  with 
Aaron  Burr  while  in  Congress,  and  now  that  brill- 
iant but  unscrupulous  schemer  came  to  make  a  con- 
tract with  him  for  boats  to  convey  an  expedition 
down  the  Mississippi.  Nobody  has  ever  been  able 
to  penetrate  the  mystery  which  covered  the  plans 
of  Burr,  or  to  set  forth  what  they  really  were,  and 
General  Jackson  had  no  reason  for  suspicion  that 
they  involved  any  object  at  variance  with  the  policy 
or  interests  of  the  United  States.  Hospitality  was 
a  matter  of  course  from  a  Tennessee  planter  to  so 
distinguished  a  guest  as  the  ex-Vice-President.  The 
kind  of  imaginative  ambition,  however,  which  might 
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have  enabled  the  schemer  to  obtain  a  tool  or  a  dupe 
at  the  Hermitage  was  entirely  lacking  in  its  owner. 
It  seems  that  the  visit  resulted  in  nothing  definite, 
but  when  Burr  went  away  he  did  so  with  a  confident 
expectation  of  being  as  well  received  whenever  he 
might  choose  to  come  again.  It  was  important  to 
him  that  it  should  be  so,  if  he  were  to  hope  for 
many  volunteers  among  the  riflemen  of  Tennessee. 
The  home  which  was  such  a  centre  of  political  and 
personal  influence,  the  home  of  a  man  who  had  been 
a  Member  of  Congress,  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States,  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  who  was 
now  a  major-general,  with  an  army  of  admirers  and 
adherents,  was  a  place  worth  describing. 

The  mansion  was  a  log  block-house,  two  stories 
high.  The  lower  story  was  all  in  one  large  room, 
and  the  upper  was  cut  into  two  by  a  partition.  At 
about  twenty  feet  from  this  building  was  another 
like  it  but  smaller,  connected  with  it  by  a  covered 
passage.  The  negro  cabins  and  outbuildings,  of 
rude  construction,  were  scattered  around  at  conven- 
ient distances.  No  ceiling  or  plastering  hid  the  log 
walls  of  any  room,  the  floors  required  no  carpeting, 
the  furniture  was  simple,  the  table  was  abundantly 
but  plainly  supplied,  and  the  door  was  open  to  all 
comers,  high  or  low.  In  his  own  house  General 
Jackson  was  the  most  radical  as  well  as  the  most 
genial  of  democrats.  Once  beyond  his  own  thresh- 
old and  all  pride,  austerity,  irascibility,  seemed  to 
pass  away,  and  the  man  of  whom  the  very  despera- 
does of  the  border  stood  in  awe  became  kindly,  for- 
bearing, and  even  gentle  in  his  demeanor.     A  weary 
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immigrant,  family  and  all,  a  tramping  peddler,  a  be- 
lated neighbor,  a  political  opponent,  the  distin- 
guished Colonel  Burr,  the  Governor  of  the  State — all 
were  on  the  same  footing  of  cordial  welcome. 

Mrs.  Jackson  shared  her  husband's  hearty  liberal- 
ity of  sentiment,  and  there  was  a  careful  respect  in 
his  treatment  of  her  which  ought  in  all  justice  and 
decency  to  have  protected  her  from  malicious 
tongues.  She  was  the  unquestioned  mistress  of  the 
Hermitage,  It  continued  to  be  her  home  and  his 
during  fourteen  years  that  followed,  and  although 
many  conveniences  and  comforts  were  added  from 
time  to  time,  a  plain  log  house  it  remained  to  the 
end. 

Burr  was  a  guest  at  the  Hermitage  in  May,  1805, 
remaining  five  days  before  going  to  New  Orleans, 
and  again  in  August,  on  his  return,  remaining  eight 
days,  the  two  visits  making  but  one  with  reference 
to  the  political  future  of  his  host  and  himself.  He 
records  that  "two  lovely  nieces"  of  Mrs.  Jackson 
aided  greatly  in  enabling  him  to  enjoy  his  second  at- 
tempt to  make  an  impression  upon  General  Jackson. 
He  describes  the  latter  as  "  one  of  those  prompt, 
ardent  souls  whom  I  love  to  meet,"  and  it  was  at  a 
dinner  given  him  in  Nashville  that  the  general  pro- 
posed the  afterward  famous  sentiment,  "  Millions  for 
defence,  not  one  cent  for  tribute." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  unrevealed  plans  of 
Burr,  there  was  one  strong  bond  between  him  and 
any  representative  Tennesseean,  high  or  low,  for  he 
was  supposed  to  be  aiming  at  an  armed  settlement 
of  the  dispute  with  Spain  concerning  the  eastern 
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boundary  of  Louisiana.  If  war  with  Spain  should 
come,  as  many  expected,  and  if  the  war  should  be- 
come one  of  annexation,  still  would  the  idea  of  en- 
listing and  organizing  troops  for  it  in  advance  have 
seemed  thoroughly  patriotic  to  a  people  who  had 
prepared  to  rise  in  arms  at  the  first  announcement 
that  Spain  had  ceded  Louisiana  to  Napoleon,  and 
that  he  proposed  to  colonize  it,  and  to  post  an  armed 
force  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Burr's  tour  of  the  West  ended,  and  he  returned  to 
the  Atlantic  coast.  On  March  24th,  1806,  he  ad- 
dressed to  General  Jackson  a  letter  every  word  of 
which  seemed  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  w^ith  the 
idea  that  they  were  to  serve,  if  at  all,  as  ofificers  in 
some  expeditionary  army  of  the  United  States.  He 
said  :  "  Your  country  is  full  of  fine  materials  for  an 
army,  and  I  have  often  said  a  brigade  could  be  raised 
in  West  Tennessee  which  would  drive  double  their 
number  of  Frenchmen  off  the  earth."  He  advised 
Jackson  to  make  out  lists  of  officers  of  one  or  two 
regiments  to  be  filled  with  such  men,  asserting  that, 
in  case  they  should  be  called  into  service,  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  would  listen  to  him  with  reference  to 
their  acceptance  and  command.  The  advice  was 
taken  and  the  lists  were  made  out,  for  the  letter  also 
held  forth  the  one  idea  sure  to  appeal  to  all  the 
warlike  spirit  of  Tennessee.  Speaking  of  the  pros- 
pect of  war  to  come.  Burr  wrote  :  "  It  would  not 
surprise  me  if,  on  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  in  Paris 
and  Madrid,  our  vessels  in  the  ports  of  those  king- 
doms should  be  seized  and  measures  taken  for  the 
reduction  of  [New]  Orleans." 
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The  idea  in  the  mind  of  General  Jackson,  there- 
fore, while  making  out  his  lists  of  officers  and  con- 
sulting with  his  friends,  was  that  his  proposed  regi- 
ments were  to  march  for  the  very  battle-ground  to 
which  a  few  years  later  he  actually  led  them.  Burr's 
idea  may  have  been  that  the  same  men,  once  gath- 
ered and  organized,  could  be  induced  to  follow  him 
elsewhere. 

There  was  to  be  no  war  with  France  or  Spain, 
and  the  year  was  to  be  full  of  changes  for  both  the 
writer  and  the  reader  of  that  letter. 


CHAPTER   X. 

TJie  Code  of  Honor — Andrew  Jackson  s  Duel  with 
Charles  Dickinson — One  Killed  and  the  other  badly 
Wounded. 

BOTfl  in  Europe  and  America  good  men  had  set 
their  faces  against  the  practice  of  duelling  long  be- 
fore the  year  1806,  but  it  held  its  ground  in  spite  of 
them.  Public  opinion  and  the  law  shut  it  out  of  the 
New  England  States  ;  it  was  still  possible  for  such 
a  duel  as  that  between  Burr  and  Hamilton  to  occur 
in  New  York  or  New  Jersey  ;  south  of  the  Potomac, 
every  man  who  claimed  the  rank  of  gentleman  was 
held  amenable  to  the  code  of  honor,  however  stren- 
uously many  brave  men  of  high  position  rebelled 
and  condemned  it. 

In  the  West  every  man  was  supposed  to  be  ready 
for  a  fight,  the  rougher  classes  with  or  without 
weapons,  and  those  of  higher  degree  according  to 
the  "  code  of  honor,"  unless  they  also  fought  on 
meeting,  like  so  many  red  Indians. 

The  fact,  therefore,  that  Andrew  Jackson  was  en- 
gaged in  a  number  of  affrays,  either  as  assailant  or 
in  defence,  and  that  he  fought  duels,  indicates  little 
more  than  the  other  facts  that  he  was  fond  of  horse- 
racing,  card-playing,  cock-fighting,  and  that  he  used, 
although  not  often  to  excess,  such  liquor  as  came  in 
his  way.     He  had  not  risen  an  inch  above  the  moral 
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level  of  the  people  among  whom  he  had  been  born 
and  bred.  Their  ways  were  his  ways  and  their 
thoughts  were  his  thoughts.  Like  the  men  around 
him,  he  set  the  highest  value  upon  physical  courage 
and  endurance,  and  a  low  valuation  upon  human  life. 
In  his  mind,  as  in  theirs,  the  idea  of  murder  in  no 
manner  connected  itself  with  the  idea  of  killing  a 
man  in  a  properly  arranged  duel.  The  whole  South- 
west was  as  full  of  violence,  ready  to  break  forth, 
as  if  it  were  still  traversed  by  Cherokee  war  parties. 
In  fact,  the  Indians  were  still  there  on  all  the  bor- 
ders. The  Atlantic  States  and  Europe  were  glad  of 
the  fact  that  numbers  of  their  dangerous  or  criminal 
characters  had  escaped  from  them  to  infest  the  new 
country.  Large  numbers  of  the  slaves  held  were 
either  black  savages  recently  imported  from  Africa, 
or  the  children  of  such  savages,  hardly  as  yet  soft- 
ened by  contact  with  the  kind  of  civilization  which 
now  surrounded  them. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  great  mass  of  the  settlers 
were  kindly,  peaceable,  law-abiding,  and  were 
steadily  working  their  way  toward  a  better  social 
condition. 

Personal  collisions  between  men  at  all  like  An- 
drew Jackson  were  not  frequent,  and  were  almost 
sure  to  be,  when  they  occurred,  the  result  of  some 
rivalry  or  enmity  of  long  standing.  The  one  duel 
fought  by  him  which  requires  especial  mention,  for 
its  effect  upon  him  and  for  its  illustration  of  his 
character,  grew  slowly  to  its  terrible  ending, 

Charles  Dickinson  was  a  Nashville  lawyer  of  some 
reputation  for  ability.     He  had  a  wife,  a  child,  was 
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well  connected,  owned  property,  and  was  well  es- 
teemed by  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. He  was  as  fond  of  speculations,  trades, 
horses,  races,  and  so  forth  as  was  General  Jackson 
himself,  for  whom  he  had  imbibed  a  strong  dislike. 
This  feeling  he  was  able  to  keep  under  reasonable 
control  except  when  strong  drink  loosened  his 
tongue,  and  except  for  his  failing  in  that  direction 
no  harm  might  have  come,  for  the  general  did  not 
desire  a  serious  quarrel  with  him.  Even  when,  in 
his  cups,  he  spoke  recklessly  concerning  the  legality 
of  the  general's  marriage,  he  only  received  a  warn- 
ing that  he  was  treading  upon  dangerous  ground. 
He  was  himself  a  duellist,  said  to  have  killed  men, 
and  believed  himself  the  best  pistol-shot  in  Tennes- 
see. A  meeting  with  him  could  not  be  like  the 
merely  formal  affair  between  Jackson  and  Avery,  in 
which  neither  man  meant  to  hit  the  other. 

The  first  conversation,  with  its  warning,  ended 
peacefully,  but  once  more  the  tongue  of  Dickinson 
betrayed  him  when  strong  drink  had  palsied  his  dis- 
cretion. This  time,  on  hearing  the  mischievous  re- 
port, the  general  went  to  Dickinson's  father-in-law 
and  asked  him  to  restrain  a  man  who  seemed  unable 
to  restrain  himself.  "  I  wish  no  quarrel  with  him," 
he  said.  "  He  is  used  by  my  enemies  in  Nashville, 
who  are  urging  him  on  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  me. 
Advise  him  to  stop  in  time." 

The  general's  understanding  was  very  clear  that  a 
deep-seated  hostility  was  pitting  against  him  the 
most  deadly  marksman  in  the  State. 

All  this   occurred  during  the  year  1805,  and  the 
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new  year  opened  upon  a  very  threatening  state  of 
affairs,  for  both  men  had  strong  partisans  ready  to 
speak  and  act  for  them,  and  disputes  over  wagers 
made  at  the  autumn  races  increased  the  perils  of  the 
situation. 

One  of  the  earlier  indications  of  the  deadly  nature 
of  the  growing  feud  was  an  excited  correspondence 
between  General  Jackson  and  a  young  lawyer  named 
Thomas  Swann,  a  friend  of  Dickinson's,  followed  by 
a  personal  collision  with  Swann,  in  which  bloodshed 
was  narrowly  prevented.  The  next  event  was  a  duel 
between  John  Coffee,  the  general's  partner,  and  a 
son  of  old  Judge  McNairy.  Mr,  Coffee  was  wound- 
ed in  the  thigh,  and  both  combatants  afterward  ex- 
pressed mutual  esteem.  Meantime,  Mr.  Dickinson 
made  a  flat-boat  trip  down  the  river,  and  so  sure  was 
he  of  what  would  meet  him  upon  his  return  that  he 
employed  his  leisure  in  keeping  up  his  pistol  prac- 
tice. Letters  had  passed  between  him  and  General 
Jackson  and  other  persons,  and  between  the  general 
and  men  like  Swann,  containing  expressions  which 
removed  all  possibility  of  explanation  or  apology. 
Some  of  these  had  been  prepared  for  the  public  eye 
and  had  been  printed  in  a  Nashville  paper,  so  that 
the  entire  community  became  interested  in  the 
tragedy  sure  to  be  enacted.  One  very  bitter  letter 
printed  by  the  general  in  Dickinson's  absence  was 
as  bitterly  replied  to  as  soon  as  the  latter  returned, 
and  the  expected  challenge  followed  at  once.  The 
general  himself  declared  :  "  This  is.  an  affair  of  life 
and  death,"  and  so  it  was  understood  to  be  by  all 
who  heard  of  it.     Almost  surely  one  or  both  of  the 
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combatants  must  die,  for  each  was  desperately  de- 
termined  to  kill  the  other. 

The  duel  took  place  on  Friday,  May  30th,  1806, 
at  Harrison's  Mills,  Logan  County,  Kentucky. 
Both  men  left  home  without  giving  any  intimation 
of  the  deadly  nature  of  their  errand,  Dickinson  part- 
ing from  his  wife  before  dawn  of  Thursday,  assur- 
ing her  that  he  should  return  the  next  evening.  He 
expected  to  do  so,  confident  in  his  very  remarkable 
skill  with  his  weapon,  and  the  gamblers  of  Nashville 
agreed  with  him,  for  they  offered  heavy  odds  against 
Jackson. 

General  Thomas  Overton  acted  as  second  for  the 
latter,  and  on  each  side  a  party  of  intimate  friends 
rode  to  the  appointed  spot  as  witnesses. 

It  had  been  agreed  that  each  man  might  fire  as 
soon  as  he  pleased  after  the  word  should  be  given, 
and  General  Jackson  calmly  determined  to  allow  his 
enemy  to  fire  first,  expecting  to  be  hit,  and  fearing 
that  the  shock  might  disturb  his  own  aim.  The  men 
were  placed  ;  the  word  was  given  ;  Dickinson  fired 
with  a  perfect  aim,  but  Jackson  did  not  fall  ;  he  only 
drew  his  left  arm  tightly  across  his  breast  to  conceal 
a  severe  wound.  The  looseness  of  his  frock-coat 
had  misled  the  eye  of  the  marksman,  and  no  vital 
part  had  been  touched.  The  general  raised  his  pis- 
tol to  reply,  and  it  snapped  without  going  off,  while 
Dickinson  uttered  an  exclamation  of  angry  regret 
that  he  had  failed  to  kill.  But  for  that  bitter  word 
his  life  might  have  been  spared,  but  it  sealed  his 
fate.  The  pistol  was  raised  again,  and  its  aim  was 
true.     Dickinson  fell,  mortally  wounded,  and  died  in 
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great  agony  that  night  before  his  wife  could  reach 
his  bedside. 

It  was  not  the  duel,  but  the  manner  of  it,  the 
deadly,  pitiless,  murderous  determination  exhibited 
on  both  sides,  which  stirred  a  feeling  of  horror 
among  the  people  of  Tennessee.  It  was  natural 
that  the  tide  should  turn  in  favor  of  the  victim  and 
against  the  merely  wounded  man,  able  to  mount  his 
horse  and  ride  home.  The  funeral  of  Mr.  Dickin- 
son, on  the  following  Tuesday,  was  attended  by  a 
large  concourse  of  citizens,  of  whom  seventy-three 
held  a  meeting  and  signed  a  request  to  the  publish- 
ers of  the  Nashville  newspaper,  the  Impartial  Re- 
view, to  print  its  next  number  in  mourning.  Gen- 
eral Jackson  sent  a  written  protest,  which  plainly  in- 
dicated neither  regret  nor  a  shadow  of  turning  upon 
his  part,  and  this  was  published  in  the  same  edition 
with  the  strong  expressions  of  sorrow  for  the  un- 
timely fate  of  Charles  Dickinson.  There  would  have 
been  a  precisely  corresponding  state  of  the  public 
mind  if  Jackson  had  been  killed  and  Dickinson 
merely  wounded,  but  a  large  part  of  the  general's 
popularity  was  temporarily  swept  away.  He  was 
very  severely  hurt  ;  it  was  a  month  before  he  could 
move  without  pain  ;  there  were  subsequent  effects 
which  returned  from  time  to  time  during  many 
years  ;  and  the  duel,  with  its  attendant  circum- 
stances, haunted  his  after  life  as  an  evil  memory. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Nashville  public 
opinion  actually  condemned  the  general  for  fighting. 
A  number  of  citizens  even  withdrew  their  subscrip- 
tions from  the  Revieiv  for  its  appearance  of   siding 
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with  Dickinson,  however  mildly.  Nearly  all  Ten- 
nessee approved  of  duelling,  but  no  man  in  the  State 
wished  a  duel  between  gentlemen  to  be  more  than 
an  affair  of  courage  and  very  little  harm,  a  fraud  of 
which  both  could  be  proud  afterward.  A  bloody 
tragedy,  a  fight  to  the  death  like  this,  was  quite 
another  affair,  and  tended  to  destroy  the  code  of 
honor  itself  by  exhibiting  it  in  its  true  light  as  a 
murderous  abomination. 


CHAPTER   XL 

Andrezv  Jackson  and  Aaron  Burr — Quarrel  tvith 
Jefferson  s  Administration — A  Long  Interval  of 
Quiet  Plantation  Life. 

In  September,  1806,  Aaron  Burr  came  again  to 
Nashville  and  to  the  Hermitage.  He  was  rapidly 
approaching  the  crisis  and  crash  of  his  mysterious 
plans,  but  as  yet  nothing  had  transpired  to  deprive 
him  of  a  cordial  reception.  Little  attention  was  at 
first  paid  to  mere  rumors.  At  a  public  ball  given 
the  distinguished  guest  by  the  citizens  of  Nashville, 
he  was  introduced  with  ceremonious  courtesy  by 
General  Jackson  himself,  and  the  ladies  are  said  to 
have  been  divided  in  opinion  as  to  which  of  the  two 
appeared  to  better  advantage.  The  schemer  re- 
mained a  few  days,  went  away  to  Kentucky  and 
Ohio,  and  a  few  weeks  later  General  Jackson  re- 
ceived from  him  three  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, with  orders  for  three  large  flat-boats,  and  for  the 
purchase  of  provisions  to  load  them  with.  John 
Coffee  took  charge  of  that  business,  and  other  friends 
of  the  general  busied  themselves  with  military  prep- 
arations. All  went  well  until  about  November 
lOth,  when  the  general  received  information  which 
convinced  him  that  he  was  drifting  into  some  dark 
conspiracy  which  had  hidden  aims  contrary  to  his 
duty  as  a  citizen  of  the   United  States.      He  acted 
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with  both  prudence  and  promptness.  He  directed 
that  the  boats  should  be  completed  and  the  provi- 
sions bought,  but  that  business  with  Colonel  Burr 
should  be  limited  to  existing  contracts.  At  the 
same  time  he  wrote  a  letter,  November  12th,  to 
Governor  Claiborne,  at  New  Orleans,  full  of  earnest 
warning.  "  Your  government,  I  fear,  is  in  danger," 
he  wrote.  "  I  fear  there  are  plans  on  foot  inimical 
to  the  Union.  Whether  they  will  be  attempted  to 
be  carried  into  effect  I  cannot  say  ;  but  rest  assured 
they  are  in  operation.  ...  I  would  die  in  the  last 
ditch  before  I  w^ould  yield  one  foot  to  the  Dons,  or 
see  the  Union  disunited." 

He  wrote  to  President  Jefferson,  offering,  in  case 
of  need,  to  raise  three  regiments  of  volunteers. 
Enough  was  said  and  written  to  others  to  make  a 
clear  and  positive  record  of  his  own  purposes,  and 
he  afterward  had  many  reasons  for  being  glad  that 
he  had  done  so. 

Burr  was  arrested  in  Kentucky,  was  defended  by 
Henry  Clay,  was  acquitted,  and  by  December  14th 
was  again  at  the  Hermitage,  to  be  very  coolly  re- 
ceived by  Mrs.  Jackson,  in  the  absence  of  her  hus- 
band. He  was  compelled  to  find  shelter  in  a  tavern 
at  Clover  Bottom  until  the  general's  return,  a  few 
days  later.  Explanations  followed  on  both  sides, 
but  those  of  Burr  were  only  sufficient  to  allay  dis- 
trust, without  removing  it.  On  the  22d,  with  two 
boats,  no  cargo  being  obtainable  for  more,  and  with- 
out any  military  aid  from  the  Tennesseeans,  Burr 
went  down  the  river,  departing  barely  in  time  to 
escape  from  the  immediate  effect  of  a  proclamation 
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by  the  President  and  orders  from  the  Secretary  of 
War,  which  came  to  Major-General  Andrew  Jack- 
son, commanding  the  mihtia  of  Tennessee.  Every 
measure  required  for  the  gathering  of  troops  and  for 
the  prevention  of  whatever  evil  purpose  the  alleged 
conspiracy  might  include  was  taken  with  energy, 
but  all  danger  had  already  vanished. 

There  was  a  vast  amount  of  patriotic  excitement 
in  Nashville  and  its  vicinity.  The  young  men  ral- 
lied rapidly,  and  gray-haired  veterans  of  the  Revolu- 
tion tendered  their  services  with  a  zeal  which  at  the 
least  set  a  very  good  example. 

A  messenger  sent  to  the  lower  river  returned  with 
official  information  that  no  signs  of  any  hostile  ex- 
pedition could  be  discovered  there.  It  was  evident 
that  the  Tennessee  militia  had  been  ordered  out  upon 
a  false  alarm,  and  they  were  very  glad  of  it.  Their 
general  dismissed  them  with  an  address  so  well 
suited  to  their  tastes  that  they  ordered  its  publica- 
tion.    It  concluded  as  follows  : 

"  Return,  fellow-citizens,  to  the  bosom  of  your  families,  with  the 
best  wishes  of  your  general,  until  your  countr}^  calls,  and  then  it  is 
expected  you  will  march  on  a  moment's  warning." 

General  Jackson  had  not  yet  been  made  to  feel 
the  full  effect  of  his  temporary  relations  with  Aaron 
Burr.  Even  the  official  letter  he  had  received  from 
General  Henry  Dearborn,  the  Secretary  of  War,  had 
contained  expressions  which  offended  him.  In  writ- 
ing to  a  friend,  he  described  it  as  "  the  merest  old 
woman  letter  you  ever  saw,"  while  to  Hon.  George 
W.  Campbell,  at  Washington,  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, he  wrote  : 
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"  It  is  couched  in  such  offensive  terms  that  shows  he  is  unfit  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  station,  and  that  he  is  devoid  of  all 
knowledge,  on  perilous  occasions,  that  ought  to  compose  the  general 
or  commander." 

However  reckless  of  grammar  he  might  be  when 
expressing  his  opinion  of  a  matter  arousing  his  hot 
temper,  he  stood  in  no  awe  whatever  of  men  in  high 
places,  and  a  quarrel  had  begun  between  him  and 
the  administration  of  President  Thomas  Jefferson. 

The  quarrel  grew  hotter  when  General  Jackson 
found  that  he  himself  had  been  accused  of  secret 
participation  in  the  unknown  plans  of  Burr,  and 
when  he  became  convinced  that  these  really  in- 
volved no  treason  against  the  United  States.  He 
even  went  to  Richmond  to  attend  the  famous  trial, 
and  there  made  a  speech  in  the  Capitol  Square,  in 
which  he  denounced  the  entire  proceeding  as  an  act 
of  persecution,  not  failing  to  assail  the  President  by- 
name. He  would  hardly  have  been  himself  if,  upon 
such  an  occasion,  he  had  entirely  forgotten  Jeffer- 
son's refusal  to  make  him  Governor  of  the  Orleans 
Territory,  in  1804.  In  a  letter  written  from  Rich- 
mond to  his  friend  Patten  Anderson,  he  declared  : 
"  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  that  treason  never 
was  intended  by  Burr." 

The  money  matters  relating  to  the  boats  and  pro- 
visions were  afterward  amicably  settled,  and  Burr 
declared  to  his  friend  Blennerhassett  that  "he  did 
not  know  of  any  reason  to  blame  General  Jackson, 
of  Tennessee,  for  anything  he  had  done  or  omitted." 

In  assailing  the  President  and  his  Cabinet,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  James  Madison,  had  necessarily 
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been  Included,  for  he  had  been  active  in  the  matter 
of  the  Burr  trial,  and  it  looked  as  if  Jackson  had 
almost  quarrelled  with  his  party.  At  all  events, 
there  had  been  quite  enough  in  the  years  1806-07  to 
incline  the  owner  of  the  Hermitage  to  make  it  ac- 
cord somewhat  faintly  with  its  name,  and  he  rapidly 
withdrew  from  general  business  and  from  politics 
to  a  retired  life  upon  his  plantation. 

It  was  a  happy  home,  abundantly  supplied  with 
all  that  was  required  by  the  habits  and  tastes  of 
its  master  and  mistress.  They  were  devotedly  at- 
tached to  each  other,  and  when,  after  dinner,  they 
sat  down  to  smoke  the  reed-stemmed,  corn-cob 
pipes  to  which  they  were  both  accustomed,  they 
discovered  only  one  thing  lacking — they  had  no 
children.  No  matter  how  much  company  came,  the 
house  was  lonely,  and  when,  in  1809,  twins  were 
born  to  one  of  Mrs.  Jackson's  brothers,  Savern 
Donelson,  one  of  them  was  brought  home  to  the 
Hermitage.  The  baby  boy  was  but  a  few  days  old 
when  he  came,  but  he  at  once  took  a  strong  hold 
upon  the  affections  of  Andrew  Jackson.  The  sub- 
sequent ill  health  of  Mrs.  Donelson  induced  her  to 
part  with  him  permanently,  and  he  was  formally 
adopted  as  the  heir  of  the  general's  estate  and 
name.  Andrew  Jackson  Donelson,  another  little 
nephew,  came  to  the  Hermitage  a  few  seasons  later. 

These  years  of  plantation  life  were  the  quiet 
period  of  the  general's  career.  No  other  came  un- 
til near  its  close,  when  he  returned  to  the  same  spot 
a  changed  man,  to  peacefully  wait  for  the  end  of  all. 

Society   was    yet     in     its    unsettled     condition. 
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Rough  characters  were  largely  in  the  majority,  and 
continued  to  be  so  for  a  full  generation  from  the 
date  of  the  Nashville  settlement.  Anecdotes 
abound  full  of  the  varied  dramatic  incidents  of 
their  occasional  contact  with  General  Jackson,  but 
most  of  these  stories  plainly  owe  much  to  the 
imaginations  of  one  narrator  after  another.  That 
they  have  been  preserved  at  all  is  a  sufficient  indi- 
cation of  the  position  held  by  the  general  in  the 
minds  of  men  and  in  the  current  talk  of  the  day. 
What  sort  of  an  impression  he  gave  of  himself  to  a 
casual  observer  may  be  gathered  from  the  picture 
drawn  by  Thomas  H.  Benton  in  his  "  Thirty  Years' 
View  :" 

"  The  first  time  that  I  saw  General  Jackson  was  at  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  in  1799,  he  on  the  bench,  a  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court,  and  I  a  youth  of  seventeen,  back  in  the  crowd.  He  was 
then  a  remarkable  man,  and  had  his  ascendant  over  all  who  ap- 
proached him,  not  the  effect  of  his  high  judicial  station,  nor  of  the 
senatorial  rank  which  he  had  held  and  resigned,  nor  of  military 
exploits,  for  he  had  not  then  been  to  war  ;  but  the  effect  of  per- 
sonal qualities,  cordial  and  graceful  manners,  hospitable  temper, 
elevation  of  mind,  undaunted  spirit,  generosity,  and  perfect  integ- 
rity. In  charging  the  jury  in  the  impending  case,  he  committed  a 
slight  solecism  in  grammar  which  grated  on  my  ear  and  lodged  in 
my  memor}-,  without  derogating  in  the  least  from  the  respect 
which  he  inspired." 

With  a  direct  reference  to  the  stormier  incidents 
of  a  life  which  was  in  the  main  peaceful,  even  at 
that  time,  it  is  well  here  to  quote  further  from  the 
same  testimony  : 

"  His  temper  was  placable  as  well  as  irascible,  and  his  reconcili- 
ations were  cordial  and  sincere.  Of  that  my  own  case  was  a  signal 
instance.     After  a  deadly  feud,  I  became  his  confidential  adviser  ; 
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was  offered  the  highest  marks  of  his  favor  ;  and  received  from  his 
dying-bed  a  message  of  friendship,  dictated  when  life  was  depart- 
ing, and  he  would  have  to  pause  for  breath." 

It  adds  very  little  to  a  knowledge  of  such  a  char- 
acter to  say  that  during  these  years  of  retirement 
he  behaved  in  a  high-handed  manner  in  a  quarrel 
with  an  Indian  agent  concerning  passports  for 
negroes.  It  is  much  more  to  the  point  to  know 
that  his  entire  experience  of  the  credit  system  in 
business,  of  banks,  banking,  and  paper  money  had 
been  disastrous  to  himself  and  to  others,  and  had 
tended  to  create  in  him  a  strong  prejudice  against 
everything  but  cash  dealings  and  hard  money.  He 
had  been  a  trader  but  not  a  merchant,  and  of  finance 
as  a  science  he  knew  absolutely  nothing. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

TJie  War  of  1812 — GatJiering  Volunteers  in  Winter 
— jfacksons  First  Expedition  Down  the  River — A 
Blu7idering  Secretary  of  War — A  Long  March 
Home — Red  Tape  Cut  by  Colonel  Benton. 

Peace  between  the  United  States  and  England, 
for  a  long  time  of  a  very  uncertain  nature,  ceased 
on  June  12th,  1812.  When  the  news  reached 
Nashville,  Andrew  Jackson's  da)'-  of  retirement 
ended.  On  the  25th  of  the  month,  through  Gov- 
ernor Blount,  of  Tennessee,  he  offered  to  the  Presi- 
dent his  own  services  and  those  of  twenty-five  hun- 
dred volunteers  of  his  division.  The  offer  was  at 
once  accepted,  as  the  Secretary  of  War  wrote,  "  with 
peculiar  satisfaction.  ...  In  accepting  their  ser- 
vices the  President  cannot  withhold  an  expression 
of  his  admiration  of  the  zeal  and  ardor  with  which 
they  are  animated." 

That  was  for  the  volunteers,  and  as  for  their 
commander,  President  James  Madison  was  not  the 
man  to  be  influenced,  at  such  a  time,  by  any  nar- 
row-minded resentments  arising  from  Aaron  Burr's 
trial  or  from  old  political  differences.  He  was  well 
advised  that  General  Jackson  was  the  right  man  to 
rally  and  lead  the  Western  men,  and  he  acted  accord- 
ingly. If  circumstances  had  permitted  him  to  se- 
lect his  other  generals  as  wisely,  the  country  might 
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have  been  spared  a  sad  record  of  defeat  and  disgrace. 
Disasters  came  fast,  for  incompetence  in  the  War 
Department  at  Washington  operated  through  un- 
fitness and  incompetence  in  the  field.  The  Ameri- 
can campaign  on  the  Northern  frontier  simply  broke 
down  at  once,  and  the  British  commanders  were  free 
to  select  the  next  point  at  which  they  might  strike 
a  blow.  There  was  reason  to  fear  that  they  might 
aim  at  New  Orleans,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
why  they  did  not  at  once  do  so.  It  was  held  for 
the  United  States  by  a  moderate  force  under  Gen- 
eral Wilkinson,  and  on  October  21st,  1812,  Gov- 
ernor Blount  was  asked  by  the  War  Department  to 
re-enforce  him  with  fifteen  hundred  men  from  Ten- 
nessee. Orders  to  General  Jackson  were  issued  on 
November  ist,  but  he  had  already  done  much  toward 
getting  his  volunteers  prepared  to  answer  a  sum- 
mons. Two  weeks  later,  November  14th,  he  issued 
to  them  a  formal  address,  setting  forth  the  nature 
of  the  service  required  of  them,  Thomas  H.  Ben- 
ton, at  this  time  a  young  lawyer  of  Nashville, 
"with  more  books  than  briefs,"  as  he  afterward 
said,  was  acting  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  general  and 
polished  the  address  somewhat,  but  it  was  still  the 
utterance  of  Andrew  Jackson.  It  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  arouse  the  men  who  were  to  hear  or  read 
it.  One  passage  was  a  terse  summing  up  of  their 
political  and  geographical  position.     It  said  : 

"  Every  man  of  the  western  country  turns  his  eyes  intuitively 
upon  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  He  there  beholds  the  only 
outlet  by  which  his  produce  can  reach  the  markets  of  foreign 
nations  or  of  the  Atlantic  States.     Blocked  up,  all  the  fruits  of  his 
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industry  rot  upon  his  hands  ;  open,  and  he  carries  on  a  commerce 
with  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  To  the  people  of  the  western 
country  is,  then,  peculiarly  committed,  by  Nature  herself,  the  de- 
fence of  the  lower  Mississippi  and  the  city  of  New  Orleans." 

The  volunteers  were  to  rendezvous  at  Nashville 
on  December  loth,  and  were  to  provide  their  own 
arms,  ammunition,  and  equipments  of  all  kinds, 
trusting  to  the  Government  for  future  payment. 
Field  officers  were  expected  to  wear  the  uniform  of 
the  regular  army,  but  the  widest  latitude  was  per- 
mitted in  the  clothing  of  the  company  officers  and 
men,  deerskin  hunting  shirts,  blue  or  brown  home- 
spun, being  among  the  materials  indicated  in  the 
orders  of  Governor  Blount. 

More  than  two  thousand  men  assembled  at  Nash- 
ville on  the  appointed  day,  in  the  coldest  weather 
which  that  region  had  known  for  many  years.  Deep 
snow  w^as  on  the  ground,  and  a  thousand  cords  of 
wood,  thoughtfully  provided,  were  burned  up  dur- 
ing the  first  night  in  preventing  the  unsheltered  vol- 
unteers from  freezing  at  their  bivouacs.  All  night 
long  the  general  and  his  quartermaster.  Major 
Lewis,  tramped  toilsomely  from  fire  to  fire,  giving 
every  possible  attention  to  every  man's  comfort. 
The  as  yet  untried  leader  had  a  better  hold  upon 
the  confidence  and  affection  of  his  men  when  they 
knew  that  he  did  not  reach  his  own  quarters  until 
six  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

An  organization  was  rapidly  effected.  The  mount- 
ed men  were  formed  into  a  cavalry  regiment  six 
hundred  and  seventy  strong,  with  John  Coffee  as 
colonel.     Fourteen  hundred  infantry  were  divided 
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into  two  regiments,  to  be  commanded  respectively 
by  Colonels  Thomas  H.  Benton  and  William  Hall. 
The  earth  did  not  contain  any  better  war  material 
nor  any  other  organized  army,  large  or  small,  in 
which  officers  and  men  alike  were  so  entirely  desti- 
tute of  military  education  or  experience.  They 
offered  their  first  proof  of  soldierly  quahties  by  en- 
during without  a  murmur  the  hardships  of  several 
weeks  of  unaccustomed  severe  weather  in  an  ill- 
provided  camp. 

It  was  a  busy  time  for  the  new  general,  and  he 
entered  upon  it  with  an  enthusiastic  energy  prophetic 
of  good  results.  Matters  relating  to  drill,  equip- 
ment, supplies,  transportation,  with  a  multitude  of 
incidental  duties  and  vexations,  taxed  his  capacity 
as  a  leader  of  men.  All  were  met  and  overcome  in 
a  way  which  testified  to  his  possession  of  a  great 
fund  of  patience  under  all  his  hot  irascibility. 

The  boats  required  were  ready,  with  all  the  in- 
fantry and  baggage  on  board,  by  January  7th,  to  the 
great  credit  of  all  concerned.  Colonel  Coffee  led 
his  cavalry  across  country  to  meet  the  flotilla  at 
Natchez,  down  the  river.  General  Jackson  before 
starting  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
one  passage  in  it  may  be  read  as  almost  explanatory 
of  some  things  which  he  actually  did  at  a  later  day. 
He  wrote  :  "  I  am  now  at  the  head  of  two  thou- 
sand and  seventy  volunteers,  the  choicest  of  our 
citizens,  who  go,  at  the  call  of  their  country,  to  exe- 
cute the  will  of  the  Government  ;  who  have  no  con- 
stitutional scruples,  and  if  the  Government  orders 
will  rejoice  at  the  opportunity  of  placing  the  Ameri- 
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can  eagle  on  the  ramparts  of  Mobile,  Pensacola,  and 
Fort  St.  Augustine,  effectually  banishing  from  the 
Southern  coasts  all  British  influence." 

In  having  "  no  constitutional  scruples"  the  men 
strongly  resembled  their  chosen  representative  and 
commander.  A  voyage  down  the  Mississippi  was  no 
great  matter  to  a  body  of  troops  containing  so  many 
veteran  flat-boatmen.  Only  one  boat  was  lost,  in 
spite  of  perilous  encounters  with  floating  ice  and 
driftwood.  Somewhat  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
of  boating  brought  them,  on  February  15th,  1813,  to 
Natchez,  where  Colonel  Coffee  and  his  cavalry  were 
awaiting  their  arrival.  Here  also  the  general  met  in 
excellent  spirit  and  manner  the  first  signs  of  a  diffi- 
culty, the  coming  of  which  he  had  expected.  There 
was  an  old  variance  between  him  and  General  Wil- 
kinson, commanding  at  New  Orleans,  and  it  was 
likely  to  break  out  at  any  opportunity.  A  despatch 
from  that  officer  now  came  to  Natchez  requesting 
General  Jackson  to  halt  his  command  there,  for 
neither  quarters  nor  provisions  could  be  had  for 
them  in  New  Orleans.  The  usual  blundering  of  the 
War  Department  had  also  left  Wilkinson  without 
information  of  the  coming  or  the  destination  of  the 
troops  from  Tennessee,  and  without  instruction  as 
to  his  relations  to  their  commander.  He  informed 
General  Jackson  that  he  could  not  turn  over  to  him 
the  command  at  New  Orleans  without  orders  from 
his  superiors,  and  that  as  yet  no  enemy  had  appeared. 

Jackson  was  willing  to  avoid  any  conflict  of  au- 
thority, disembarked  his  troops,  and  encamped  them 
at  Natchez,  informing  Wilkinson  that  "  the  detach- 
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ment  under  my  command  shall  be  kept  in  complete 
readiness  to  move  to  any  point  at  which  an  enemy 
may  appear  at  the  shortest  notice." 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  he  did  so,  pre- 
serving a  high  degree  of  good  order  and  discipline 
among  men  who  would  have  been  found  very  diffi- 
cult to  control  by  an  officer  less  perfectly  under- 
standing them.  Letters  written  from  the  Natchez 
camp  show  that  they  had  actually  formed  a  strong 
personal  affection  for  him.  Idle  waiting  was  weari- 
some enough  to  them,  but  it  was  doubly  so  to  their 
ambitious  and  energetic  commander.  He  wrote 
both  to  General  Wilkinson,  at  New  Orleans,  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  at  Washington,  declaring  his 
willingness,  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  being 
safe,  to  march  with  his  men  to  the  Canada  border. 
While,  however,  his  boats  had  been  upon  their  long 
voyage  down  the  river,  there  had  been  a  change  at 
Washington.  The  old  Secretary  of  War,  Eustis, 
had  been  succeeded  by  General  Armstrong.  Hard- 
ly had  the  new  Secretary  been  two  days  in  office 
before,  February  6th,  181 3,  he  sent  a  very  brief  let- 
ter to  General  Jackson,  instructing  him  that  "  the 
causes  of  embodying  and  marching  to  New  Orleans 
your  command  having  ceased  to  exist,  you  will,  on 
receipt  of  this  letter,  consider  it  as  dismissed  from 
public  service,  and  take  measures  to  have  delivered 
over  to  Major-General  Wilkinson  all  the  articles  of 
public  property  which  may  have  been  put  into  its 
possession." 

Formal  thanks  to  the  general  and  his  men  were 
added,  but  nothing  was  said  about  pay  or  rations. 
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and  the  reference  to  Wilkinson  entirely  destroyed 
the  lame  excuse  afterward  offered  by  General  Arm- 
strong;, that  he  expected  his  despatch  to  find  the 
Tennessee  militia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland. 
General  Jackson  was  entirely  justified  in  express- 
ing, as  he  promptly  did,  in  writing,  to  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Governor  of  Tennessee, 
and  General  Wilkinson,  his  indignant  determina- 
tion to  disobey  the  order.  He  refused  the  proposal 
of  the  latter  to  permit  recruiting  for  the  regular 
army  from  among  his  volunteers.  They  should  be 
neither  dismissed  nor  disbanded  at  such  a  distance 
from  their  homes,  but  should  be  marched  back  to 
Tennessee  in  a  body,  as  they  had  left  it.  Prepara- 
tions for  the  journey  were  instantly  begun,  but  be- 
fore they  were  completed  orders  from  Washington 
arrived,  which  should  have  been  included  in  the  first 
despatch.  By  these  it  was  directed  that  the  men 
should  be  paid  off,  with  pay  and  rations  for  their  re- 
turn trip.  General  Jackson  still  refused  to  disband 
his  men,  and  wrote  to  General  Wilkinson  : 

"I  shall  commence  the  line  of  march  on  Thursday,  the  25th. 
Should  the  contractor  not  feel  himself  justified  in  sending  on 
provisions  for  my  infantry,  or  the  quartermaster  wagons  for  the 
transportation  of  my  sick,  I  shall  dismount  the  cavalry,  carry  them 
on,  and  provide  the  means  for  their  support  out  of  my  private  funds. 
If  that  should  fail,  I  thank  my  God  we  have  plenty  of  horses  to 
feed  my  troops  to  the  Tennessee,  where  I  know  my  country  will 
meet  me  with  ample  supplies.  These  brave  men,  at  the  call  of 
their  country,  voluntarily  rallied  around  its  insulted  standard. 
They  followed  me  to  the  field  ;  I  shall  carefully  march  them  back 
to  their  homes.  It  is  for  the  agents  of  the  Government  to  account 
to  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  the  whole  world  for  their  singular 
and  unusual  conduct  to  this  detachment." 
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There  was  nothing  singular  or  unusual  about  it, 
for  James  Monroe  was  at  that  very  time  vigorously- 
assuring  President  Madison  that  his  Secretary  of  War 
was  in  a  fair  way  to  ruin  the  administration  by  a 
series  of  evidences  of  incapacity.  The  Tennessee 
volunteers  were  not  paid  off  and  dismissed,  to  strag- 
gle north  as  best  they  might,  but  they  had  before 
them  a  march  of  five  hundred  miles,  through  a  wil- 
derness, with  roads  to  open,  rivers  to  cross,  and  much 
mud  to  impede  them.  The  eleven  wagons  provided 
for  the  sick  were  made  to  carry  fifty-six  men,  while 
a  hundred  more,  able  to  sit  up,  were  provided  with 
horses.  The  ofificers,  from  the  general  down,  gave 
up  their  own  for  this  purpose,  and  made  the  journey 
on  foot,  while  the  sick  men  actually  got  well  as  they 
went. 

The  march  was  made  at  a  rate  of  eighteen  miles 
a  day,  and  was  an  achievement  calling  for  executive 
ability  of  a  high  order.  The  cheerfulness  of  the 
general  sustained  the  spirits  of  his  men  as  he  strode 
along,  heartily  and  merrily,  among  them,  with  a  con- 
stant watchfulness  for  their  welfare.  They  felt  that 
he  was  standing  up  for  their  rights  manfully,  and 
the  very  physical  endurance,  the  toughness,  he  dis- 
played helped  them  discover  a  nickname  by  which 
they  could  express  their  admiring  appreciation. 
Before  they  reached  the  Tennessee  line  General 
Jackson  was  known  at  every  camp-fire  as  "  Old 
Hickory,"  and  his  hardy  riflemen  were  ready  to  fol- 
low him  to  the  death. 

The  general  sent  in  to  the  War  Office,  in  advance 
of  his  march,  a  renewal  of  his  offer  for  service    in 
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Canada,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  a  communica- 
tion from  an  officer  who  was  acting  in  defiance  of 
the  Department  at  the  hour  when  he  wrote.  Noth- 
ing could  be  done  on  reaching  Tennessee  but  to  dis- 
band. This  was  done  in  a  formal  manner,  May  22d, 
1S13,  in  the  public  square  of  Nashville.  A  compli- 
mentary letter  from  Mrs.  Governor  Blount  was  read  ; 
a  superb  stand  of  colors,  the  work  of  the  ladies  of 
East  Tennessee,  was  presented  to  the  command  ; 
there  were  speeches,  cheers,  and  the  men  broke 
ranks  to  carry  into  every  corner  of  the  State  their 
enthusiasm  for  their  general.  It  arose  to  fever  heat 
soon  afterward,  when  it  became  known  that  his  con- 
duct was  repudiated  by  the  Government,  and  that 
he  was  likely  to  be  ruined  pecuniarily  by  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  he  had  assumed  on  behalf  of  his 
volunteers.  His  drafts  for  transportation  were  re- 
turned protested,  and  came  back  to  him  for  pay- 
ments. Suits  were  impending  which  would  have 
made  him  a  bankrupt,  and  were  only  delayed  until 
a  final  response  could  be  obtained  as  to  the  purposes 
of  the  Government.  Colonel  Benton  took  charge 
of  the  matter,  and  appears  to  have  discovered  that 
the  dif^culty  was  mainly  a  matter  of  red  tape.  The 
Secretary  of  War  was  not  really  disposed  to  ruin 
General  Jackson,  thereby  arousing  the  uttermost 
indignation  of  the  Western  people,  but  he  saw  no 
method  by  which  he  could  afford  the  desired  relief. 
The  action  of  Congress  would,  in  his  opinion,  be 
needful. 

Colonel  Benton  was   equal  to  the   occasion,  and 
suggested  that  an  order  should  be  sent  to  "  General 
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Wilkinson,  Quartermaster-General  in  the  Southern 
Department,  to  pay  for  so  much  transportation  as 
General  Jackson's  command  would  have  been  en- 
titled to  if  it  had  returned  under  regular  orders." 

The  order  was  sent  and  the  payments  were  made 
to  the  great  relief  of  General  Jackson,  and  probably 
of  the  administration.  His  first  campaign  had  ended 
without  any  fighting,  but  not  without  the  exhibition 
of  genuine  military  capacity.  The  men  he  had  re- 
fused to  disband  at  Natchez  v/ere  ready  to  rally 
around  him  again  whenever  he  might  summon  them. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

An  Affray  witJi  Colonel  Benton  and  his  Brother — 
The  Indian  War — Massacre  at  Fort  Minis — The 
Jackson  Volunteers — Dealings  with  Mutineers — 
The  Creek   Campaign. 

General  Jackson  was  not  perfectly  aware  of  the 
nature  and  personal  dignity  of  the  position  he  had 
now  attained.  There  was  no  social  law,  even  in 
Tennessee,  which  could  require  him  to  do  anything 
more  for  his  reputation  for  mere  personal  courage, 
but  the  combative  instinct  in  him  was  too  strong, 
and  he  had  little  or  no  perception  of  the  courage 
which  may  be  exhibited  in  calmly  enduring  insult  or 
injury. 

There  had  been  a  sharp  difference  of  opinion 
between  him  and  Colonel  Thomas  H.  Benton  at 
Natchez,  but  it  had  not  seriously  affected  their  per- 
sonal relations,  for  the  latter  had  been  entirely  right. 
He  had  declared,  in  effect,  against  the  opinion  of  all 
other  militia  officers  consulted,  that  in  any  conflict 
of  authority  between  General  Jackson  and  General 
Wilkinson,  a  brigadier-general  of  the  regular  army 
could  not,  unless  ordered  by  the  War  Department, 
acknowledge  and  yield  obedience  to  a  seemingly  su- 
perior commission  issued  by  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
Afterward,  while  Colonel  Benton  was  doing  so  well 
for  his  late    commander    at  Washington,  his  own 
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brother  Jesse,  General  Jackson,  and  several  others 
behaved  very  unwisely  at  Nashville.  Jesse  Benton 
was  a  hot-tempered  and  vindictive  man,  and  a  diffi- 
culty between  him  and  a  Captain  William  Carroll 
grew  easily  into  the  shape  of  a  duel.  By  a  mere 
weakness  of  personal  friendship  and  pugnacity,  Gen- 
eral Jackson  permitted  himself  to  be  induced  to  act 
as  second  for  Carroll,  and  Colonel  Benton  was  justly 
incensed  when  the  news  reached  him.  The  foolish 
duel  was  so  managed  as  to  appear  grotesque  and 
ridiculous,  although  both  parties  were  slightly 
wounded.  The  colonel  wrote  needlessly  angry  let- 
ters to  General  Jackson,  who  at  first  replied  with 
moderation,  and  then  lost  his  temper  entirely.  He 
openly  threatened  to  horsewhip  Benton,  and  the  re- 
sult was  a  public  affray  soon  after  the  latter's  return 
from  Washington.  It  took  place  in  a  tavern  in 
Nashville,  September  4th,  1813.  One  pistol-shot 
fired  by  Jesse  Benton  in  the  encounter  sent  a  slug 
into  the  general's  shoulder  and  a  ball  into  his  arm. 
Both  wounds  were  severe,  the  arm  narrowly  escap- 
ing amputation,  and  the  ball  remaining  in  it.  The 
wounded  man  was  prostrated  for  weeks,  and  his 
antagonists,  after  being  roughly  handled  by  his 
friends,  found  themselves  compelled  to  leave  Nash- 
ville. Years  afterward  a. perfect  reconciliation  took 
place,  except  with  Jesse,  who  would  not  even  for- 
give his  brother  for  becoming  reconciled. 

So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  fix  the  blame  of  such  an 
affair,  accepting  the  statements  on  each  side  as  in 
the  main  truthful,  it  could  not  possibly  have  oc- 
curred, beginning  with  the  miserable  duel,  if  An- 
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drew  Jackson  had  morally  risen  one  degree  above 
the  level  he  had  as  yet  attained.  Surely  it  could 
not  if  there  had  been  in  his  mind  an  understanding 
that  he  already  stood  head  and  shoulders  above  all 
other  men  in  the  South-west,  and  that  such  des- 
perado work  as  this  was  contrary  to  all  the  duties 
he  owed  to  himself  and  to  his  fellow-citizens. 

One  of  those  duties  had  been  terribly  prepared 
for  him  several  days  before  his  encounter  with  the 
Bentons. 

In  the  War  of  1812  the  early  successes  of  the 
British  on  the  Canadian  border  were  very  largely 
due  to  the  efficient  co-operation  of  their  Indian 
allies,  and  the  fire  of  savage  warfare  which  they 
kindled  spread  inland  beyond  their  knowledge  or 
control.  It  was  carried  from  tribe  to  tribe  by  the 
energy  and  eloquence  of  Tecumseh  and  his  asso- 
ciate chiefs.  Before  all  was  over  the  red  men  brought 
upon  themselves  collisions  in  which  their  power  was 
shattered  forever,  their  rights  under  old  treaties 
vitiated,  and  their  lands  lost  ;  but  they  did  a  sad 
work  of  bloody  devastation,  nevertheless. 

In  what  is  now  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  was 
then  part  of  Mississippi  Territory,  near  the  junction 
of  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  rivers,  was  a  strong 
stockade  of  two  enclosures,  known  as  Fort  Mims. 
On  August  30th,  18 1 3,  it  was  garrisoned  by  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  volunteers  sent  from 
New  Orleans  by  Governor  Claiborne,  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  seventy  militiamen  from  the  neighborhood. 
It  was  crowded  with  refugees,  women  and  children, 
fleeing  from  the   Indians,  and  by  one  hundred   and 
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six  negro  slaves.  Five  hundred  and  fifty-three  is 
given  as  the  number  of  souls  in  and  around  the 
stockade  at  noon  of  that  day,  when  they  were  sud- 
denly attacked  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  Creek 
Indians  under  their  head  chief,  Weathersford. 
One  enclosure  of  the  stockade  was  captured  at 
once,  and  the  other  after  a  brave  defence,  in  which 
the  Creeks  lost  about  four  hundred  warriors,  killed 
or  wounded.  About  a  dozen  white  men  broke 
through  and  escaped,  most  of  the  negro  slaves 
were  spared  as  captured  property,  but  the  remain- 
der, children  and  all,  were  massacred  with  pitiless 
cruelty. 

The  news  was  slow  in  reaching  the  Atlantic 
States.  It  was  a  full  month  before  it  got  as  far  as 
New  York.  Fast  and  far,  however,  from  cabin  to 
cabin  and  from  settlement  to  settlement,  the  tid- 
ings went  through  the  West,  everywhere  arousing 
bitter  indignation,  and  among  all  the  exposed  popu- 
lations bringing  terror  and  dismay.  The  citizens  of 
Nashville  held  a  public  meeting  on  September  i8th, 
but  their  beloved  and  trusted  general  did  not  attend 
it.  He  was  yet  in  bed,  suffering  from  wounds  re- 
ceived not  in  battle,  but  in  an  affray.  His  friend 
Colonel  Coffee  and  others  were  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  confer  with  him  and  Governor  Blount,  and 
these  gentlemen  reported  to  another  meeting,  held 
the  next  day,  Sunday  the  19th  :  "  We  have  to  re. 
gret  the  present  temporary  indisposition  of  our  brave 
and  patriotic  General  Jackson  ;  but  we  have  the  ut- 
most confidence,  from  his  declarations  and  his  con- 
valescent state,  to  announce  that  he  will  be  able  to 
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command  so  soon  as  the  freemen  of  Tennessee  can 
be  collected  to  march  against  the  foe." 

He  did  not  disappoint  them,  but  the  entire  cam- 
paign against  the  Indians  witnessed  painfully  to  the 
fact  tli^t  his  watchful  energy  had  not  been  busy 
during  its  preparatory  stages. 

The  United  States  Government  had  not  yet  heard 
from  Fort  Mims,  nor  could  any  opinion  be  form- 
ed as  to  the  action  it  might  take  as  to  calling  out 
or  provisioning  or  paying  Tennessee  troops.  The 
State  itself  had  taken  no  step,  although  the  opinions 
and  purposes  of  Governor  Blount  were  well  known. 

The  Creeks  were  sure  to  follow  up  their  victory  ; 
there  was  no  time  to  spare  ;  and  it  was  necessary  for 
some  one  to  take  the  responsibility.  The  only  man 
who  could  take  it  effectively  was  Andrew  Jackson, 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment.  He  sent  out 
from  his  sick-room  at  the  Hermitage  a  ringing  ad- 
dress to  his  volunteers.  He  briefly  set  forth  the 
circumstances,  and  told  them  to  rely  on  the  general 
Government  for  ultimate  remuneration,  and  con- 
cluded with  :  "I  regret  that  indisposition  which, 
from  present  appearances,  is  not  likely  to  continue 
long,  may  prevent  me  from  leading  the  van  ;  but 
indulge  the  grateful  hope  of  sharing  with  you  the 
dangers  and  glory  of  prostrating  those  hell-hounds, 
who  are  capable  of  such  barbarities.  In  the  mean 
time,  let  all  who  can  arm  themselves  do  so  and 
hasten  to  Fort  St.  Stephens." 

The  State  Legislature,  on  the  25th  of  the  month, 
passed  an  act  calling  out  thirty-five  hundred  volun- 
teers, appropriating  money  for  expenses,  and  guar- 
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anteeing  pay  for  the  men  who  were  already  hurry- 
ing to  obey  the  summons  of  Jackson.  His  second 
in  command,  Major-General  Cocke,  of  East  Ten- 
nessee, a  very  good  officer,  was  at  Nashville,  in  con- 
ference with  him,  and  measures  were  taken  rapidly. 
Another  address  went  out  on  September  25th,  and 
October  4th  was  named  as  the  day  for  Jackson's 
division  to  rendezvous  at  Fayetteville,- eighty  miles 
from  Nashville.  Thirteen  hundred  had  gathered 
there  before  the  day  set,  and  more  were  rapidly 
coming  in,  but  their  general  had  not  yet  arrived. 
He  had  already,  September  26th,  sent  Colonel 
Coffee,  with  his  cavalry  regiment,  five  hundred 
strong,  and  other  mounted  volunteers  to  Hunts- 
ville,  Alabama,  a  hundred  miles  from  Nashville,  for 
the  protection  of  that  frontier.  It  was  only  a  week 
from  the  arrival  of  the  news  from  Fort  Mims  when 
that  detachment  was  ready  to  mount  and  go  for- 
ward. 

The  general  reached  Fayetteville  on  October  7th. 
He  was  unable  to  mount  a  horse  without  assistance, 
and  his  bandaged  left  arm  still  required  a  sling. 
That  shoulder  never  recovered  full  strength,  and  was 
subject  to  severe  twinges  years  afterward.  Even 
the  weight  of  an  epaulet  was  a  load  it  could  not 
long  carry  without  pain. 

It  had  been  understood  that  the  Indians  were 
planning  an  attack  upon  Mobile,  but  word  now 
came  from  Colonel  Coffee  that  they  had  turned  north- 
ward toward  the  Georgia  and  Tennessee  frontier. 
A  second  despatch,  more  definite  in  its  warning  than 
the   first,  arrived    on  the  nth  at  one  o'clock  P.M., 
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and  before  three  o'clock  Jackson's  command  was  on 
the  march.  By  eight  o'clock  that  evening  their  ad- 
vance was  in  Huntsville,  having  travelled  thirty-two 
miles  in  less  than  six  hours,  a  feat  impossible  for 
any  but  hunters  and  backwoodsmen.  No  Indians 
being  near  enough  for  an  immediate  fight,  the  weary 
volunteers  went  into  camp,  and  did  not  cross  the 
Tennessee  River  to  join  Coffee's  command  until  the 
next  day.  When  they  did  so  General  Jackson  had 
under  him  a  force  of  twenty-five  hundred  of  the  best 
men  on  earth  to  fight  Indians  with,  but  by  no  means 
the  easiest  to  keep  in  good  order.  Rallied  so  rap- 
idly, marching  at  once,  without  any  well-organized 
quartermaster's  department  behind  them,  it  was  very 
sure  that  the  question  of  provisions  would  confront 
their  commander  quite  as  soon  as  any  other  military 
difficulty.  It  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
General  Cocke,  and  that  officer  had  really  done  all 
in  his  power,  besides  gathering  his  own  East  Ten- 
nessee division,  of  twenty-five  hundred  men  ;  but 
supply-trains  did  not  arrive,  boats  did  not  come 
down  the  river  with  food  and  forage,  there  was  a 
prospect  of  famine  in  the  camp,  and  the  impatient 
commander  unduly  laid  the  blame  upon  General 
Cocke.  He  could  not  move  against  the  Indians 
under  such  circumstances,  but  he  could  turn  his  vol- 
unteers into  soldiers.  Sending  the  seven  hundred 
mounted  men  away  to  forage  for  themselves,  and 
despatching  Major  Lewis,  his  own  efficient  quarter- 
master, to  Nashville  for  help,  he  began  to  drill  his 
soldiers  and  perfect  their  organization,  preparing 
them  for  the  work  before  them  and  for  other  impor- 
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tant   service   in   which   most   of   them  were  soon  to 
take  part. 

News  came  through  friendly  Indians  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  strike  a  blow,  and  the  general  determined 
to  strike  at  any  hazard,  but  sent  most  pathetic  ap- 
peals to  the  Tennessee  authorities  and  to  private 
individuals  while  doing  so.  He  declared  that  he 
could  end  the  war  in  a  month  if  he  could  have  pro- 
visions, but  said  : 

"There  is  an  enemy  whom  I  dread  much  more  than  I  do  the 
hostile  Creeks,  and  whose  power,  I  am  fearful,  I  shall  first  be 
made  to  feel — I  mean  the  meager  monster  Famine.  I  shall  leave 
this  encampment  in  the  morning  direct  for  the  Ten  Islands,  and 
thence,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  to  the  junction  of  the  Coosa 
and  Tallapoosa,  and  yet  I  have  not  on  hand  two  days'  supply  of 
breadstuff  s." 

He  had  six  days'  rations  of  flesh  food,  and  move 
he  did  on  October  19th.  Colonel  Coffee  soon  re- 
joined him,  after  a  rapid  raid  of  two  hundred  miles 
through  the  Indian  country.  He  had  seen  no  ene- 
mies, but  had  burned  two  of  their  villages,  and  had 
collected  three  or  four  hundred  bushels  of  corn, 
which  enabled  Jackson  to  make  another  push  for- 
ward. The  details  of  the  campaign  cannot  be  given 
here,  but  the  spirits  of  the  troops  were  kept  up  by 
the  fortitude  and  good  example  as  well  as  by  the 
eloquent  appeals  of  their  leader.  He  had  taken 
upon  himself  a  heavy  burden  of  responsibility,  with 
very  possible  disaster  staring  him  in  the  face,  and 
his  weakened,  suffering  condition  made  the  load 
heavier,  but  he  bore  it  admirably  well. 

On  reaching  the  Coosa  River,  the  force  was  about 
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thirteen  miles  from  Talluschatchie,  an  Indian  village 
said  to  be  strongly  garrisoned.  Colonel  Coffee,  now 
brigadier-general  of  militia,  was  ordered  to  take 
a  thousand  mounted  men  and  strike  this  town.  He 
did  so,  November  3d,  1813,  with  such  suddenness 
and  dash  that  not  an  Indian  escaped.  The  warriors 
refused  quarter,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  of 
them  were  killed.  So,  incidentally,  were  a  few 
squaws.  Eighty-four  squaws  and  children  were  cap- 
tured. Five  white  men  were  killed  and  forty-one 
wounded.  It  was  a  destruction  rather  than  a  battle, 
but  it  was  nevertheless  a  military  operation  of  signal 
importance. 

With  it  came  a  very  remarkable  waif  to  General 
Jackson.  A  stray  bullet  killed  a  Creek  squaw,  but 
did  not  harm  the  infant  in  her  arms.  After  the  bat- 
tle the  baby  was  found  and  brought  to  camp,  but 
none  of  the  captive  squaws  could  be  induced  to 
nourish  it.  All  its  relatives  were  dead,  and  it  might 
as  well  be  killed,  they  said.  The  general  took  the 
little  fellow  to  his  own  tent.  He  had  some  brown 
sugar  left,  and  managed  to  keep  his  prize  alive  on 
sugar  and  water  until  he  could  send  it  to  Huntsville 
for  better  care.  Womanly  help  was  there  found  for 
it  in  due  season,  and  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  it 
was  taken  to  the  Hermitage,  to  become  the  house- 
hold pet  and  frequently  the  great  annoyance  of 
kindly  Mrs.  Jackson.  The  general  called  his  Creek 
Indian  boy  Lincoyer,  and  became  fond  of  him.  Per- 
haps there  is  in  all  his  life  no  picture  more  pleasant 
to  look  upon  than  that  of  his  tent  on  the  Coosa,  and 
of  the  stern,   fiery-tempered  leader  of  rugged  fron- 
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tiersmen  holding  in  his  arms  and  feeding  the  help- 
less little  relic  of  that  fierce  massacre. 

Thirty  miles  from  General  Jackson's  camp  was  a 
small  fort  into  which  some  friendly  Creeks,  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty,  had  fled  for  safety.  On  Novem- 
ber 7th  one  of  these  came  to  the  camp  almost  ex- 
hausted, with  a  story  of  his  perilous  escape  from 
Talladega.  It  was  surrounded,  he  said,  by  a  thou- 
sand hostile  Creeks,  and  his  comrades  were  perish- 
ing of  hunger  and  thirst. 

News  had  also  arrived  that  General  Cocke  and  his 
command  were  not  far  distant,  and  that  a  detach- 
ment of  his  men,  under  General  White,  would  arrive 
the  next  day,  with  supplies  for  Jackson's  army. 
The  general  moved  at  once,  leaving  behind  him  his 
sick  and  wounded,  and  an  order  to  General  White, 
on  his  arrival,  to  remain  for  their  protection.  It 
was  an  order  the  latter  did  not  act  upon,  for  other 
instructions  from  General  Cocke  prevented  his  ar- 
rival, and  not  even  the  supplies  came. 

With  eight  hundred  horsemen  and  twelve  hundred 
foot,  General  Jackson  made  a  forced  march  for  Tal- 
ladega. At  sunset  of  November  8th  he  was  only  six 
miles  from  the  enemy,  and  halted  to  rest  his  men. 
They  slept  while  he  remained  awake,  making  ready 
for  the  morrow.  At  midnight  an  Indian  runner 
came  from  General  White  announcing  that  he  must 
obey  the  new  orders  from  General  Cocke.  It  was 
black  tidings,  for  it  seemed  to  prophesy  starvation, 
but  it  did  not  change  the  plans  of  Jackson.  He 
struck  the  Indians  at  daylight,  and  fought  a  well- 
planned,   well-managed  battle.     Two  hundred  and 
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ninety  of  the  Creeks  were  killed,  and  many  of  those 
who  escaped  were  supposed  to  be  wounded.  Jack- 
son's loss  was  fifteen  men  killed  and  eighty-six 
wounded.  The  rescued  friendly  Indians  in  the  fort 
were  more  completely  surprised  by  their  deliverance 
than  their  assailants  had  been  by  the  sudden  arrival 
of  the  Tennesseeans. 

An  immediate  return  to  his  camp,  which  the  gen- 
eral had  fortified  and  named  Fort  Strother,  was  ab- 
solutely necessary,  for  the  slender  stock  of  provisions 
with  which  he  set  out  from  it  was  exhausted. 
Wounded  and  all  went  wearily  back  from  Talladega, 
full  of  exultation  over  a  victory  gallantly  won,  but 
getting  hungrier  with  every  mile.  The  camp  was 
reached,  and  only  famine  was  found  there.  To  the 
very  last  the  general  had  hoped  that  at  least  a  pro- 
vision-train had  been  sent.  Upon  whom  the  blame 
should  fall  is  of  little  consequence  now.  It  did  not 
in  any  manner  belong  to  General  Jackson,  but  it 
was  natural  that  his  men  should  include  him  in  their 
unreasoning  murmurs.  He  at  once  gave  up  to  them 
his  own  entire  stock  of  eatables,  his  private  property, 
cattle  and  all,  and  for  several  days  he  and  his  staff 
had  nothing  to  eat  except  such  "tripe"  refuse  as 
they  could  rescue  from  the  camp  butchers.  It  was 
a  sore-hearted  time  for  him,  and  it  seemed  as  if  his 
very  successes  had  led  him  into  utter  ruin.  All  the 
heroism  latent  within  him  arose  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency. Nothing  in  his  subsequent  career  did  more 
for  his  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  than 
did  some  of  the  incidents  of  this  Creek  campaign. 
In  after  years,  when  one  set  of  politicians  described 
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him  as  a  flinty-hearted,  merciless  tyrant,  another  set 
responded  with  the  story  of  Lincoyer.  When  he 
was  accused  of  grasping  selfishness  and  disregard  of 
the  rights  of  others,  men  were  able  to  relate  how, 
during  this  famine  time  at  Fort  Strother,  he  was 
one  day  sitting  under  a  tree  and  contentedly  eating 
something  ;  a  soldier  saw,  and  came  at  once  to  ask 
for  food,  as  he  was  starving.  "  It  has  always  been 
a  rule  with  me,"  replied  the  general,  "  never  to  turn 
away  a  hungry  man  when  it  was  in  m.y  power  to  re- 
lieve him,  and  I  will  most  cheerfully  divide  with  you 
what  I  have.  This  is  the  best  and  only  fare  I 
have."  His  hand  came  out  of  his  pocket  to  offer 
his  hungry  comrade  some  acorns. 

Disaffection  could  not  grow  very  fast  among  the 
men  who  heard  that  story  around  their  camp-fires. 
Whomsoever  else  they  might  afterward  abuse  for  the 
failure  of  the  quartermaster's  department,  most  of 
them  were  disposed  to  spare  their  patient  com- 
mander, who  was  faithfully  enduring  with  them. 
It  was  highly  important  that  it  should  be  so.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  personal  regard  in  which  he 
was  held  by  them,  his  military  ofBcial  authority 
would  have  been  altogether  worthless  in  a  series  of 
trials  now  approaching. 

If  General  Jackson  had  been  commander-in-chief 
of  all  the  forces  operating  against  the  Creeks,  or  if 
it  had  been  possible  for  even  those  of  Tennessee  to 
be  properly  supported  and  to  act  in  unison  under  his 
direction,  the  campaign  after  the.  Talladega  fight 
would  have  been  brief.  It  was  not  to  be  so.  A 
force    from  Georgia  acted  independently  and  with 
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success,  and  General  Cocke  pushed  forward  with  al- 
most unfortunate  vigor,  striking  the  Creeks,  with- 
out General  Jackson's  orders  or  knowledge,  at  the 
very  time  when,  dispirited  by  defeat,  they  were  try- 
ing to  negotiate  with  him  terms  of  peace.  They 
were  driven  to  despair,  gave  up  all  hope  of  mercy, 
and  determined  to  fight  out  to  the  bitter  end  what 
they  understood  to  be  a  war  of  revenge  and  exter- 
mination. 

It  was  by  this  vigorous  performance  by  General 
Cocke  of  what  he  believed  to  be  his  military  duty, 
quite  as  much  as  by  his  failure  to  reach  Fort 
Strother  or  to  send  supplies,  that  he  exasperated 
General  Jackson.  By  it  he  seemed  to  put  the  lat- 
ter in  the  false  position  of  dealing  treacherously 
with  the  Creeks,  to  whom  pacific  assurances  had 
been  given.  Injustice  was  no  doubt  done  to  Gen- 
eral Cocke  by  the  hasty  wrath  of  his  commander. 
He  had  been  short  of  supplies  himself,  and  had  none 
to  send,  while  he  knew  nothing  of  the  pending  ne- 
gotiations. That  he  did  his  whole  duty  was  made 
to  appear  before  a  court-martial  in  due  season. 

In  that  day  of  hunger  and  perplexity,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1 813,  when  General  Jackson  returned  from  the 
Talladega  fight,  he  had  no  information  as  to  the 
condition  or  movements  of  any  other  command 
than  his  own  at  Fort  Strother.  There  was  trouble 
enough  here,  and  more  was  close  at  hand.  He  sent 
urgent  appeals  for  assistance.  To  one  army  con- 
tractor, for  instance,  he  wrote  :  "I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  return  here  for  the  want  of  supplies,  when 
I   could    have    completed    the  destruction    of   the 
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enemy  in  ten  days  ;  and  on  my  arrival  I  find 
those  I  left  behind  me  in  the  same  starving  con- 
dition with  those  who  accomipanied  me.  For  God's 
sake,  send  me,  with  all  despatch,  plentiful  sup- 
plies of  bread  and  meat.  We  have  been  starving 
for  several  days,  and  it  will  not  do  to  continue  so 
much  longer," 

It  could  not,  for  men  must  eat.  Small  helps 
came  from  day  to  day,  not  sufficient  for  more  than 
barely  the  support  of  life.  No  movement  could  be 
made.  The  men  were  growing  homesick.  For 
pome  of  them  the  time  of  their  service  was  nearly 
expired.  All  were  justly  indignant  at  the  needless 
hardships  they  were  suffering.  There  were  no  in- 
dividual desertions,  but  one  attempt  after  another 
was  made  by  different  bodies  to  leave  camp  and 
march  home.  First  the  militia  tried  it,  and  found 
their  pathway  forcibly  blocked  by  General  Jackson, 
in  command  of  the  volunteers.  Then  the  volun- 
teers tried,  and  found  the  general  confronting  them 
with  the  militia.  The  cavalry  were  sent  to  Hunts- 
ville,  at  their  own  request,  because  their  horses  were 
starving.  The  infantry,  about  a  thousand  in  num- 
ber, grew  sullen,  and  even  an  eloquent  appeal  by 
the  general  on  behalf  of  needed  protection  for  the 
sick  and  wounded,  seemed  to  have  little  effect  upon 
them.  He  at  last  agreed  that,  if  supplies  which  he 
expected  did  not  reach  the  camp  within  two  days, 
he  would  himself  march  home  with  his  men.  He 
sent  on  the  most  stubborn  regiment  to  meet  the 
supplies.  The  two  days  went  by,  and  he  was  forced 
to  keep  his  word,  leaving  Captain  Gordon  and  one 
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hundred  and  nine  men  who  unselfishly  volunteered 
to  remain  and  hold  the  fort. 

Twelve  miles  from  camp  the  troops  met  the  long- 
delayed  supply,  its  first  form  being  a  large  drove  of 
cattle.  A  sort  of  barbecue  followed,  and  the  general 
supposed  his  trouble  ended,  but  word  Avas  brought 
to  him  that  the  mutinous  soldiers  were  about  to  re- 
sume their  northward  march.  He  dashed  ahead, 
accompanied  only  by  his  staff,  General  Coffee,  and 
a  few  men  who  remained  faithful.  He  confronted 
the  marching  column  with  threats  which  they  well 
knew  he  would  keep,  and  the  furious  heat  of  his 
anger  was  expressed  in  a  torrent  of  invective  such 
as  few  other  men  had  language  for.  The  homesick 
but  no  longer  hungry  soldiers  seemed  disposed  to 
yield  and  return  to  duty.  He  left  them,  supposing 
that  they  were  about  to  do  so,  but  once  more  he 
was  informed  that  almost  the  entire  brigade  was 
deserting  him  in  a  body.  A  little  later  General 
Coffee  and  some  other  officers  found  him  all  alone, 
in  the  path  of  the  mutineers,  resting  a  musket 
across  the  neck  of  his  horse — for  he  could  use  but 
one  arm— and  threatening  to  shoot  the  first  man  of 
the  halted  troops  who  should  make  a  step  forward. 
They  must  either  kill  or  tie  up  their  general,  or  they 
must  obey.  Support  rapidly  formed  behind  him 
of  men  as  resolute  as  he.  It  would  not  do  for  them 
to  return  to  Tennessee  with  the  news  that  they  had 
murdered  Andrew  Jackson  for  refusing  to  let  them 
come,  and  they  gave  it  up.  It  was  afterward  dis- 
covered that  his  musket  was  empty. 

A  sullen  return  to  Fort  Strother  did  but  postpone 
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a  part  of  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  keeping  it  gar- 
risoned. The  volunteers,  not  the  militia,  had  been 
mustered  in  on  December  loth,  1812,  subject  to 
summons  for  one  year  of  actual  service,  and  deemed 
themselves  free  on  December  loth,  18 13,  although 
their  call  to  the  field  was  dated  October  4th,  18 13. 
They  had  served  but  two  months  of  the  twelve  really 
specified  in  their  contract. 

Argument  followed  argument,  and  appeal  followed 
appeal.  The  safety  of  the  frontier  required  that 
the  men  should  remain  at  least  until  their  places 
should  be  supplied  by  other  troops  not  yet  home- 
sick, but  the  men  whose  time  was  up,  as  they  be- 
lieved, prepared  to  leave  camp  in  a  body  at  the 
close  of  December  9th. 

The  general's  wrath  was  kindled.  He  wrote  out 
the  following  order,  and  went  in  person  to  see  it 
executed  : 

"  The  commanding  general  being  informed  that  an  actual  mu- 
tiny -exists  in  the  camp,  all  officers  and  soldiers  are  commanded  to 
put  it  down.  The  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  first  brigade  will, 
without  delay,  parade  on  the  west  side  of  the  fort,  and  await 
further  orders." 

The  bloodshed  point  was  narrowly  escaped.  The 
militia  and  artillery  stood  by  him,  but  the  volun- 
teers yielded  to  his  eloquent  appeals  and  personal 
influence  rather  than  to  any  fear  of  punishment. 
They  returned  to  duty,  as  they  explicitly  declared, 
only  to  protect  the  frontier  until  new  men  should 
come.  A  very  earnest  and  eloquent  appeal  circu- 
lated among  them  by  the  general  produced  no  effect 
on  them,  and  all  their  discontents  were  fully  shared 
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by  the  militia,  whose  term  of  three  months,  as  they 
understood  it,  was  to  expire  on  January  4th.  Gen- 
eral Cocke,  with  his  division  two  thousand  strong, 
arrived  at  Fort  Strother  on  December  12th,  but  only 
eight  hundred  could  be  retained.  The  remainder 
were  sent  north  at  once.  The  army  of  the  Creek 
frontier  was  dissolving,  while  the  perils  it  was  gath- 
ered to  confront  seemed  to  be  increasing.  It  was  a 
dark  time  for  General  Jackson,  for  even  Governor 
Blount,  of  Tennessee,  was  in  doubt  as  to  his  au- 
thority to  call  out  more  men.  The  doubt  was  re- 
moved partly  by  the  action  of  the  general  Govern- 
ment, recruiting  operations  were  pushed  with  en- 
ergy, and  on  January  14th,  18 14,  General  Jackson 
found  himself  at  Fort  Strother,  facing  possible 
movements  of  the  red  men  with  about  nine  hundred 
very  raw  troops,  volunteers  and  militia.  Part  of 
these  new  men  had  enlisted  for  two  months  and  part 
for  three,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  use  them  at 
once  or  not  at  all.  They  were  without  drill  or  dis- 
cipline, but  they  had  abundance  of  fighting  courage, 
and  were  experts  with  their  weapons,  while  many 
of  them  knew  something  of  Indian  warfare. 

In  the  course  of  a  twelve  days'  campaign — a  dash 
into  the  enemy's  country — the  new  troops  had  sev- 
eral opportunities  for  the  display  of  all  their  qualities, 
good  and  bad,  courage  in  action  making  up  for  free- 
willed  insubordination.  Several  sharp  fights  oc- 
curred, in  one  of  which  General  Coffee  was  wounded, 
while  General  Jackson  proved  that  his  capacity  as  a 
military  commander  was  developing  rapidly  with 
experience. 
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Shortly  after  returning  to  Fort  Strothcr  he  com- 
bined statesmanship  with  his  generalship.  Re-en- 
forcements were  coming,  and  he  wisely  sent  his  hasty 
levies  home  before  their  time,  praising  them  highly 
for  their  good  conduct.  They  returned  to  Tennes- 
see in  high  spirits,  prepared  to  talk  away  any  re- 
maining ill  effects  of  General  Jackson's  troubles 
with  his  first  army.  They  served  as  good  recruiting 
agents,  and  the  tide  of  volunteering,  which  had  been 
temporarily  checked  by  unfavorable  reports,  set  in 
again  patriotically.  Not  only  fresh  volunteers,  but 
a  full  regiment  of  United  States  regular  infantry 
came  to  Fort  Strother,  and  a  number  of  friendly 
Indians,  Choctaws  and  others,  hostile  to  the  Creeks. 
In  February,  18 14,  an  army  of  five  thousand  men 
had  gathered. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  disagreement  with 
General  Cocke  reached  its  climax.  He,  in  his  divi- 
sion, was  contending  with  obstacles  of  a  similar  na- 
ture to  those  which  hampered  his  commander,  and 
there  were  defects  for  which  he  was  in  nowise  re- 
sponsible. If  General  Jackson's  love  of  justice  had 
been  a  little  stronger,  or  if  his  disposition  to  discover 
something  personal  to  himself  had  been  less  ready 
to  strike  fire,  there  would  have  been  a  thoughtful 
inquiry,  and  General  Cocke  would  have  been  spared 
an  injurious  retirement  from  active  service  at  a  time 
when  such  men  as  he  were  needed.  In  this,  how- 
ever, as  in  his  previous  controversies  of  every  sort. 
General  Jackson's  mistake  was  largely  due  to  the 
malicious  or  officious  work  of  men  who  may  best  be 
described  as  tale-bearers. 
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It  was  a  task  requiring  much  executive  ability  and 
unsparing  toil  to  prepare  such  a  force  for  the  field, 
in  such  a  country,  but  in  six  weeks  it  was  accom- 
plished. Something  more  was  done  than  the  or- 
ganization of  the  supply  system  to  prevent  a  rcpeti. 
tion  of  the  Fort  Strother  record.  Rigid  discipline 
was  introduced,  and  the  men  were  made  to  under- 
stand that  mutiny  was  a  crime.  One  military  exe- 
cution actually  took  place.  On  March  14th  a  young 
volunteer  named  John  Woods  was  shot,  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  army,  for  disobedience  of 
orders,  and  for  striking  an  ofificer.  There  were 
points  in  his  favor  afterward  discovered  which  did 
not  come  out  at  the  court-martial  which  tried  him, 
and  after  all  was  over  an  effort  was  made  to  create 
public  feeling  against  the  general  for  an  exercise  of 
over-severity.  He  was  never  severe  with  his  men. 
In  this  case  he  wisely  deemed  leniency  to  one  a 
probable  cruelty  to  many,  for  mutiny  is  apt  to  lead 
to  massacre.  The  general's  own  life  had  already 
been  at  stake  several  times  by  reason  of  insubordi- 
nation, and  only  by  temperate  forbearance  had  he 
avoided  the  terrible  necessity  of  mowing  down 
scores  of  wrong-headed  frontiersmen.  He  had  a 
perilous  campaign  before  him,  and  the  fate  of  his 
army  depended  upon  its  obedience  to  orders.  He 
decided  only  the  case  before  him,  and  was  entirely 
justified  by  the  facts  as  they  were  then  made  known 
to  him. 

While  the  pale-face  army  had  been  gathering  at 
Fort  Strother,  the  red  men  had  been  preparing  to 
meet  them.     They  had  assembled  their  warriors  at 
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Tohopeka,  or  the  Horseshoe  Bend  of  the  Tallapoosa 
River,  with  fifty-five  miles  of  forest  between  them 
and  their  enemies.  They  had  fortified  with  pretty 
good  judgment  a  naturally  strong  position,  their 
greatest  error  being  in  rallying  at  any  point  what- 
ever to  receive  a  central  and  crushing  attack. 

General  Jackson  left  a  garrison  at  Fort  Strother, 
and  posted  strong  detachments  along  his  line  of 
march  to  protect  his  rear.  He  was  only  eleven  days 
in  forcing  his  way  through  the  woods,  and  on 
March  27th  he  reached  the  place  where  the  Creeks 
had  shut  themselves  up  to  be  defeated.  He  had 
then  two  thousand  men  with  him.  The  attack  was 
begun  at  once,  was  directed  with  excellent  judg- 
ment, the  troops,  both  officers  and  men,  behaved 
admirably,  while  nothing  could  exceed  the  desperate 
valor  with  which  they  were  resisted.  The  Creeks 
believed  that  no  quarter  would  be  given  them,  and 
persistently  refused  it  when  offered.  They  fought 
to  the  death.  One  young  warrior,  badly  hurt  and 
captured,  explained  the  false  impression  of  the  poor 
savages  by  asking  of  the  surgeons  who  dressed  his 
wounds  :  "  Cure  him,  kill  him  again  ?"  He  would 
hardly  believe  the  personal  assurance  of  General 
Jackson  that  no  further  harm  was  intended.  It  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  he  recovered,  was  taken  to 
Tennessee,  married  a  colored  woman,  and  prospered. 

When  the  battle  was  over  the  loss  of  Jackson's 
army  was  but  fifty-five  killed  and  one  hundred  and 
forty-six  wounded,  of  whom  many  were  friendly 
Indians.  On  the  other  hand,  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  warriors  had   fallen   in   battle,   two  hundred 
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more  were  estimated  to  have  been  drowned  in  the 
river  while  attempting  flight,  and  many  of  their 
wounded  probably  died  in  the  woods.  The  power 
of  the  Creek  Nation  was  broken,  but  the  war  was 
not  yet  at  an  end. 

While  on  his  march  from  Fort  Strother,  General 
Jackson  had  fortified  a  post  which  he  called  Fort 
Williams.  He  at  once  returned  to  it  after  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Horseshoe,  and  began  preparations  for  fur- 
ther activities.  He  issued  a  stirring  address  to  his 
men,  setting  forth  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  Ind- 
ians into  utter  subjection,  and  of  forcing  them  to 
abandon  all  idea  of  contending  with  the  white  race. 
"  Those  hopes,"  he  said,  "  which  have  so  long  de- 
luded them  must  be  driven  from  their  last  refuge." 

That  appeared  to  be  the  region  of  country  at  the 
junction  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa  rivers,  the 
Holy  Ground  of  the  Creeks,  upon  which  they  be- 
lieved no  white  man  could  live.  In  five  days  the 
entire  army  was  on  its  march,  but  the  spring  rains 
had  swollen  every  stream  and  turned  all  levels  into 
marshes,  and  the  advance  was  slow  and  fatiguing. 
The  Creeks  had  suffered  severe  losses  in  other  bloody 
collisions  with  the  white  men.  Their  war  spirit  was 
over,  and  their  remaining  warriors  left  the  Holy 
Ground  before  the  arrival  of  Jackson's  army.  He 
found  it  garrisoned  only  by  squaws  and  children, 
and  these  almost  destitute.  He  had  brought  the 
campaign  to  an  end  by  the  rapidity  of  his  move- 
ments as  much  as  by  the  headlong  dash  and  crush- 
ing force  of  the  blows  he  had  given. 

The  chiefs  came  in  rapidly  on  learning  that  the 
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war  was  not  for  extermination,  and  that  peace  could 
be  obtained.  Even  VVeathersford,  the  Creek  leader, 
and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  red  men,  who 
had  planned  the  capture  of  Fort  Mims,  but  had  tried 
vainly  to  prevent  the  massacre,  came  in  to  plead  for 
starving  women  and  children.  He  offered  to  die  if 
the  pale  faces  required  it,  so  that  the  helpless  might 
be  cared  for.  As  soon  as  his  errand  was  understood. 
General  Jackson  took  him  to  his  own  tent,  enter- 
tained him  hospitably,  and  afterward  protected 
him  and  his  people  from  the  sore-hearted  vengeance 
of  angry  frontiersmen. 

A  post  named  Fort  Jackson  was  established  on 
the  Holy  Ground  of  the  Creeks.  A  junction  was 
effected  with  forces  operating  from  the  southward, 
and  these  also  brought  welcome  supplies.  On  April 
20th  General  Thomas  Pinckney,  of  the  regular 
army,  came  to  assume  the  chief  command  and  con- 
duct the  closing  operations  of  the  campaign.  It 
was  a  time  of  general  hilarity,  feasting,  compli- 
mentary speeches  and  addresses,  and  on  the  21st 
General  Pinckney  issued  orders  for  the  homeward 
march  of  the  troops  from  Tennessee. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

Andrew  Jackson  Appointed  a  Major -General  of  the 
Regular  Army — In  Conimatid at  the  South — Treaty 
ivitJi  the  Creeks — Operations  at  Mobile — Capture  of 
Pensacola — Going  to  New  Orleans. 

The  seven  months  of  the  Creek  campaign  estab- 
lished firmly  the  military  reputation  of  Andrew 
Jackson.  It  was  seen  that  he  possessed  that  vitally 
important  element  of  individual  character  not  to  be 
acquired  by  training,  which  enables  a  born  general 
to  create  an  army  out  of  raw  materials,  to  hold  it 
well  in  hand,  and  to  employ  it  to  the  best  advantage. 
He  had  obtained  his  successes  under  a  variety  of  ad- 
verse circumstances,  and  could  be  securely  trusted  to 
confront  another  part  of  the  many  perils  which  at 
that  time  assailed  his  country.  He  was  peculiarly 
the  right  man  to  be  placed  in  command  of  the  entire 
South-west,  but  at  first  there  were  obstacles  in  the 
way.  The  only  vacancy  in  the  regular  army  list 
was  a  brigadier-generalship.  It  was  the  President's 
intention  to  offer  him  this  as  a  stepping-stone,  but 
before  any  action  was  taken  Major-General  Harrison 
resigned,  and  General  Jackson  was  named  as  his  suc- 
cessor. His  commission  as  a  major-general  in  the 
army  of  the  United  States  was  issued  on  May  31st, 
1 8 14. 

The  honor  was  accepted,  and  with  it  vast  responsi- 
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bilities,  but  they  came  to  a  man  sadly  enfeebled  by 
wounds  and  disease.  He  had  passed  through  all 
the  trials  of  that  war  in  the  wilderness  in  almost 
constant  suffering.  Malarial  poisoning,  producing 
painful  disorders,  brought  on  repeated  and  agoniz- 
ing attacks  of  indigestion,  while  the  disabling  conse- 
quences of  the  Benton  affray  returned  continually. 
Only  an  iron  will  and  unsurpassed  fortitude  enabled 
him  to  discharge  his  duties.  He  never  fully  recov- 
ered, and  through  several  years  immediately  follow- 
ing this  long  test  of  his  endurance  he  might  almost 
be  classed  as  a  chronic  invalid.  Called  upon  to 
meet  the  most  harassing  and  perplexing  circum- 
stances, while  under  such  bodily  irritation  and  ex- 
haustion, notice  must  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  his 
irascible  temper  was  kept  under  creditable  control. 

At  the  end  of  a  three  weeks'  rest  the  new  major- 
general  was  ordered  to  take  command  of  the  three 
weak  regiments  which  then  constituted  what  was 
called  the  Southern  division  of  the  army.  His  first 
important  duty  was  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  with 
the  Creek  Indians,  and  their  chiefs  met  him  in  a 
great  council  at  Fort  Jackson.  The  treaty  he  made 
was  afterward  much  criticised  by  men  politically 
opposed  to  him,  and  who,  for  the  greater  part,  knew 
little  about  the  matter,  but  it  was  a  good  piece  of 
work.  He  tried  to  deal  justly  with  the  savages 
whom  he  had  been  fighting,  and  they  quickly  un- 
derstood that  he  was  their  friend.  The  Legislature 
of  Mississippi  Territory  had  already  voted  him  a 
sword,  but  the  grateful  Creeks  conferred  upon  him 
a  much  higher  honor.     They  executed  a  formal  deed 
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of  gift,  conveying  to  him  a  tract  of  land  three  miles 
square,  and  insisted  upon  his  acceptance.  Confir- 
mation of  the  title  was  afterward  refused  by  Con- 
gress, but  nothing  could  take  away  the  real  value  of 
the  offer  itself. 

The  treaty,  opening  a  new  future  for  what  is  now 
the  southern  tier  of  States  to  the  Mississippi  River, 
was  signed  on  August  loth,  1814,  and  General 
Jackson  left  the  Holy  Ground  of  the  Creeks  for  his 
headquarters  at  Mobile. 

American  and  British  commissioners  were  discuss- 
ing, at  Ghent,  the  preliminaries  of  a  treaty  of  peace 
for  which  the  British  Ministry  were  in  no  haste 
whatever.  Apart  from  a  few  brilliant  but  not  im- 
portant naval  successes,  the  United  States  seemed 
to  have  gained  nothing  by  the  war,  and  the  whole 
nation  was  in  a  state  of  gloom  and  depression.  It 
was  a  false  appearance,  as  is  manifest  when  the 
treaty  which  at  last  was  signed  is  compared  with  the 
first  demands  of  the  British  commissioners  who 
signed  it,  and  when  the  irritating  causes  of  the  war 
passed  forever  away  with  it.  The  gloom  and  de- 
pression were  very  deep.  There  had  been  many 
victories  over  Indians,  but  none  over  British  armies, 
and  the  entire  Atlantic  coast  seemed  at  the  mercy 
of  the  enemy's  cruisers.  They  harried  it  at  their 
will.  Before  General  Jackson  reached  Mobile  they 
had  landed  a  force  in  Maryland,  had  threatened  Bal- 
timore, scattered  the  American  militia  at  Bladens- 
burg,  and  burned  the  public  buildings  at  the  city  of 
Washington.  The  one  good  result  of  that  affair  was 
that  it  made  James  Monroe  Secretary  of  War,  and 
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assured  Andrew  Jackson  of  something  like  his  own 
patriotic  energy  to  support  him  in  whatever  he  might 
see  fit  to  do,  for  the  two  men  had  strong  points  of 
resemblance.  The  finances  of  the  nation  were  at  so 
low  an  ebb  that  only  by  the  personal  exertions  of 
Mr.  Monroe  was  General  Jackson  supplied  with  the 
money  he  required  for  the  defence  of  New  Orleans, 
for  transportation  of  arms,  for  subsisting  and  paying 
the  volunteers  who  came  at  the  call  of  their  now 
tried  and  trusted  chief. 

While  sending  Admiral  Cochrane  and  General 
Ross  to  make  the  very  useless  raid  which  ended  at 
the  city  of  Washington,  the  British  Ministry  had 
planned  another  expedition  with  possible  results  of 
a  vastly  important  and  permanent  nature.  It  aimed 
at  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  and  other  ports  of 
the  Gulf.  If  the  key  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  England,  it  is  not  likely  that 
she  would  have  easily  parted  with  it.  There  was  no 
other  power  on  earth,  the  United  States  excepted, 
to  whom  its  possession  could  be  made  so  valuable. 

Intimations  of  the  intended  blow  reached  Wash- 
ington early  in  the  summer  of  1814,  but  nothing 
whatever  could  be  done  until  the  results  of  the 
Creek  campaign  were  known. 

The  war-chief  Weathersford  was  an  efficient  ally 
of  Great  Britain,  holding  in  check  the  forces  of  the 
United  States.  General  Jackson's  vigorous  cam- 
paign against  the  Creeks  was  fought,  and  the  battle 
of  Horseshoe  Bend  was  gained,  as  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  operations  for  the  defeat  of  the  British 
at  New  Orleans. 
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The  cnem)^  had  many  advantages.  From  their 
West  India  harbors  they  could  threaten  Savannah, 
while  preparing  to  enter  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  They 
had  entire  control  of  the  open  sea,  to  come  and  go 
at  their  will,  and  Spain,  nominally  friendly  to  the 
United  States,  had  neither  the  will  nor  the  power 
to  prevent  British  fleets  from  using  Pensacola, 
Florida,  or  any  other  Spanish  port  in  the  Gulf  as  if 
it  had  been  a  British  possession. 

The  fine  harbor  of  Pensacola  held  a  strong  fleet, 
carrying  the  flag  of  England,  in  August,  1814,  and 
the  same  flag  floated,  side  by  side  with  that  of 
Spain,  over  the  fortifications.  A  fair  wind  could 
have  carried  the  ships  in  a  few  hours  to  Mobile. 

The  commander  of  the  troops  carried  by  that 
fleet,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Edward  Nichols,  was  an 
admirable  representative  of  those  who  sent  him. 
He  issued  general  orders  to  his  soldiers  which  very 
plainly  told  General  Jackson  too  much  of  his  mili- 
tary purposes,  but  that  was  nothing  compared  to 
his  next  performance.  He  actually  issued  a  procla- 
mation to  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  and  Ken- 
tucky, not  knowing  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  lying 
between  the  two  provinces,  which  he  was  about  to 
rescue  from  the  tyranny  of  the  United  States.  He 
made  many  promises  of  protection,  abused  America 
and  Americans  roundly,  and  then  called  upon  the 
hunters  of  Kentucky  in  particular  to  "  range  them- 
selves under  the  standard  of  their  forefathers."  So 
they  did,  for  most  of  them  were  sons  of  men  who 
had  fought  under  Washington,  and  they  were  now 
to  be  commanded  by  a  general  who  had  helped  his 
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mother  care  for  wounded  Americans  after  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Waxhaws,  and  who  had  forgotten  noth- 
ing of  the  lessons  he  had  afterward  received  from 
officers  in  the  uniform  now  worn  by  Colonel 
Nichols.  It  is  possible  that  the  latter  may  have 
doubted  the  effect  of  his  eloquence  upon  Kentuck- 
ians,  but  he  sent  a  special  copy  of  his  proclamation 
to  Jean  Lafitte,  the  buccaneer,  at  Barataria,  and 
with  it  the  offer  of  a  captain's  commission  in  the 
British  navy.  Benedict  Arnold  became  a  British 
general,  why  should  not  Lafitte,  otherwise  distin- 
guished, be  also  bought  and  paid  for  ?  The  small, 
Hght-draught  cruisers  of  Barataria  were  much  needed 
for  the  capture  of  Mobile. 

Lafitte  pretended  to  acquiesce,  and  parleyed  to 
gain  time,  while  he  sent  off  a  messenger  with  letters 
and  documents  to  Governor  Claiborne,  of  Louisiana, 
and  to  a  member  of  the  Territorial  Legislature.  To 
them  he  proposed  a  firm  allegiance  to  the  cause 
of  the  United  States,  but  asked  in  return  what 
amounted  to  a  pardon  of  himself  and  his  associates 
for  past  offences.  This  was  on  September  4th,  and 
when  the  messenger  reached  Governor  Claiborne  a 
council  of  war  decided  that  the  pretended  letter 
from  Colonel  Nichols  and  the  other  stunning  docu- 
ments must  be  forgeries.  They  had  reason  on  their 
side,  but  the  Governor  disagreed  with  them,  and 
sent  on  the  papers  to  General  Jackson. 

An  American  naval  force  had  previously  made 
ready  to  break  up  the  remarkable  hornet's  nest  at 
Barataria,  and  now  went  and  performed  its  errand 
without    reference    to    Lafitte's    offer    of    loyalty. 
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Nothing  was  left  for  the  proposed  uses  of  Colonel 
Nichols,  while  the  now  forewarned  people  of  Loui- 
siana were  aroused  to  active  measures. 

General  Jackson,  at  Mobile,  was  hardly  in  need 
of  information.  He  knew  that  the  British  were  at 
Pensacola,  and  that  the  hostile  Red  Stick  Creeks, 
who  had  refused  to  make  peace  under  the  treaty  he 
had  made,  had  flocked  across  the  Florida  border. 
While  he  was  less  troubled  about  technicalities  than 
some  other  men,  it  was  needful  to  pay  some  atten- 
tion to  international  law.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Spanish  commander  at  Pensacola,  protesting  against 
the  aid  and  comfort  given  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States  by  a  professedly  neutral  power,  and  demand- 
ing the  surrender  of  such  hostile  Creeks  as  had 
reached  Pensacola.  The  letter  was  carriedby  a  very 
sharp-eyed  oi^cer,  who  was  detained  several  days 
by  the  Spanish  commander,  and  had  abundant  lei- 
sure for  observation.  When  he  returned  he  brought 
to  General  Jackson  very  much  such  a  reply  as  might 
have  been  expected,  with  some  funny  points  which 
may  have  been  added  by  the  hand  of  the  British 
colonel.  Of  course  he  refused  to  deliver  up  such 
Red  Sticks  as  had  sought  protection  under  the 
Spanish  flag,  but  then  he  reminded  the  general 
that  not  only  Spain  but  England  also  had  treaties 
with  the  great  Creek  Nation.  Jackson  was  already 
well  aware  how  faithfully  England's  red  allies  had 
fought  for  her  in  the  war  of  independence  and  in 
the  present  war.  He  returned  a  stormy  rejoinder 
to  the  Spanish  commander,  wrote  eager  letters 
to  Secretary   Monroe,    asking    permission    to   take 
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extreme  measures,  and  sent  to  Tennessee  for  vol- 
unteers. 

The  Spaniard  permitted  Colonel  Nichols  to  or- 
ganize and  drill  the  Red  Sticks  for  service  as  British 
soldiers  ;  the  Secretary  of  War  was  hampered  by 
treaties  and  diplomacy,  and,  moreover,  could  not  re- 
ceive a  Mobile  letter  and  send  a  reply  to  its  writer 
in  less  than  seven  weeks  ;  the  riflemen  of  Tennes- 
see gathered  fast,  and  General  Coffee  soon  had  two 
thousand  of  them  ready  to  march  to  the  help  of 
their  old  commander.  About  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, in  splendid  weather,  the  enthusiastic  frontiers- 
men began  their  march  through  a  region  which  had 
not  been  penetrated  by  white  men  before  the  battle 
of  Horseshoe  Bend. 

At  once  upon  reaching  Mobile,  General  Jackson 
had  given  his  attention  to  its  neglected  fortifications. 
The  harbor  entrance  was  commanded  by  Fort  Bow- 
yer,  at  Mobile  Point.  The  fort  was  half  in  ruins, 
but  was  brought  rapidly  into  something  like  fight- 
ing order.  It  stood  upon  a  sandy  peninsula,  where 
there  was  plenty  of  room  for  an  enemy  to  make  a 
landing,  and  on  September  12th  alanding  was  made, 
a  small  force  at  first  from  some  ships  of  war  in  the 
offing.  There  were  more  Creeks  than  English  on 
shore,  and  the  preliminary  skirmishing  looked  like 
an  attempt  to  discover  if  anybody  was  in  the  fort, 
and  to  give  Major  Lawrence,  in  command  of  it,  time 
to  send  word  to  Jackson.  A  small  re-enforcement 
was  sent  at  once,  but  before  it  or.  any  more  could 
arrive  a  combined  attack  by  land  and  sea  was  made 
upon  the  fort  on   September  15th,  1814.     It  con- 
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sistcd  mainly  of  a  brisk  cannonade  at  short  range 
between  the  ships  and  the  fort.  The  British  marines 
and  Red  Sticks  on  land  were  easily  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance. One  man-of-war  was  disabled,  drifted  ashore, 
was  set  on  fire,  and  blew  up.  Half  a  dozen  men  in  the 
fort  were  killed,  as  many  more  were  wounded,  several 
cannon  were  used  up,  while  the  British  lost  the 
Hermes,  the  flag-ship  of  their  squadron,  thirty-two 
killed  and  forty  wounded,  not  mentioning  Indians. 
The  first  tidings  which  reached  General  Jackson  was 
that  Fort  Bowyer  had  surrendered,  and  he  was  boil- 
ing over  with  a  determination  and  plan  for  its  re- 
capture when  the  splendid  news  of  the  British  de- 
feat arrived. 

This  was  precisely  what  was  needed  to  give  force 
and  effect  to  a  fiery  proclamation  which  General 
Jackson  now  issued,  September  2ist,  to  the  people 
of  Louisiana,  in  reply  to  that  of  Colonel  Nichols. 
He  also  issued  a  proclamation,  addressed  to  the 
"  noble-hearted,  generous  freemen  of  color,"  of 
Louisiana,  calling  upon  them  to  take  up  arms  as 
Americans  in  defence  of  their  own  country.  It  was 
not  at  all  necessary  to  send  any  proclamation  to  the 
riflemen  of  Kentucky,  lest  they  should  take  service 
under  the  British  flag. 

Weeks  of  weary  waiting  for  re-enforcements  fol- 
lowed, during  which  the  general  suffered  much  from 
illness.  A  mutiny  occurred  among  part  of  his  men, 
who  deemed  their  term  of  enlistment  expired,  and 
he  quelled  it  with  difificulty,  no  less  than  two  hun- 
dred being  placed  under  arrest.  Meantime,  he  lost 
whatever  little  respect  for    Spanish  boundary-lines 
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he  may  have  had  when  he  came  to  Mobile,  for  the 
news  continuaUy  informed  him  that  Pensacola  was 
altogether  a  British  post. 

General  Coffee,  with  twenty-eight  hundred  men, 
reached  Mobile  River  on  October  25th,  1814,  and 
General  Jackson  determined  at  once  to  drive  the 
English  out  of  Pensacola.  Using  his  own  money 
and  credit  to  hasten  his  preparations,  he  was  ready 
on  November  3d,  and  marched  at  the  head  of  three 
thousand  men.  On  the  evening  of  the  6th  he  halt- 
ed a  mile  and  a  half  from  Pensacola,  and  sent  an 
officer  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  ask  an  explanatory 
conference  with  Governor  Maurequez,  the  Spanish 
commander.  The  flags  of  England  and  Spain 
floated  side  by  side  over  the  fortifications,  but  it 
was  afterward  explained  that  the  English  were  in 
actual  possession,  and  that  only  they  fired  upon  the 
flag  of  truce.  A  second  attempt  was  made  through 
a  captured  Spanish  soldier,  and  General  Jackson  de- 
manded temporary  possession,  "  in  trust,"  of  the 
Barrancas  and  other  forts,  to  put  an  end  to  their 
employment  against  the  United  States.  Maurequez 
had  no  power  to  comply,  and  the  American  troops 
were  under  arms  before  daylight  next  morning, 
November  7th.  The  outer  landward  defences  of 
Pensacola  were  carried  by  storm,  with  small  loss, 
and  the  governor  gave  up.  He  promised  that  the 
British  should  evacuate  the  forts,  and  those  nearest 
the  town  were  actually  given  up  peaceably  one  after 
another.  The  most  important  fortification,  at  the 
Barrancas,  six  miles  distant,  they  blew  up  before 
leaving   it,  thereby  turning  the  indignant   Spanish 
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governor  into  a  warm  friend  of  General  Jackson. 
As  for  the  Creek  allies  of  England,  nothing  was 
heard  or  seen  of  them  after  they  were  well  informed 
that  Jackson  had  arrived,  for  they  had  unbounded 
faith  in  his  ability  to  take  any  town  he  might  come 
against.  Ten  days  later  they  and  their  British 
friends  were  heard  from  at  Appalachicola,  and  a 
force  under  Major  Blue  of  friendly  Creeks  and 
Americans  had  some  hard  fighting  to  do  in  break- 
ing up  their  attempt  to  make  a  permanent  post  of  it. 
On  November  22d  General  Jackson  set  out  on 
horseback  for  New  Orleans  with  a  small  escort, 
leaving  a  well-finished  piece  of  work  behind  him. 
When  the  news  of  what  he  had  done  at  Pensacola 
reached  the  North  he  was  severely  criticised.  All 
the  enemies  of  the  administration  loudly  condemned 
him.  Even  its  friends  could  not  at  first  perfectly 
understand  the  legality  of  his  capture  of  Pensacola, 
although  glad  and  proud  that  he  had  made  it.  He 
had  simply  restored  that  place  to  its  proper  position 
of  neutrality,  and  should  have  received  the  thanks 
of  Spain  as  well  as  of  the  United  States.  If  the 
same  circumstances  could  and  should  occur  again 
to-day,  General  Jackson's  example  would  undoubt- 
edly be  followed  by  any  American  general  fit  to 
command  an  army. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

Proclaiming  Martial  Lazv  at  Nczu  Orleans — Night 
Battle  with  the  British  Advance — Preparations  for 
Defence — Cotton-Bale  Breastworks — Buccaneer  Ar- 
tillerymen—  TJie  Battle  of  Nezu  Orleans. 

If  the  expedition  led  against  Mobile  by  Colonel 
Nichols  had  gone  to  New  Orleans  instead,  the  city- 
would  have  fallen  without  a  fight,  so  utterly  was  it 
undefended.  There  were  no  troops  from  the  North 
worth  mentioning.  The  ruinous  fortifications  were 
unmanned.  The  governor  was  at  war  with  the  Leg- 
islature. The  people  were  not  then  aroused.  A 
state  of  disorder  and  inactivity  prevailed.  Gov- 
ernor Claiborne  and  Edward  Livingston  were  able 
and  patriotic,  but  labored  under  disheartening  dis- 
advantages. The  city  contained  about  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants,  mostly  French  Creoles  and 
colored  people,  with  a  mixed  gathering  of  other  na- 
tionalities, and  not  a  large  number  of  Americans. 
The  streets  were  but  nine  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Gulf.  This  was  reached  by  the  Mississippi  through 
the  tortuous  channels  and  bayous  of  the  Delta, 
equally  perplexing  to  friends  and  foes.  Its  most 
assailable  front  seemed  to  be  toward  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain.  Stored  in  the  city  were  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  large  quantities  of 
sugar  and  other  merchandise,  which  were  to  be  the 
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prize  of  its  proposed  capture.  The  free  announce- 
ment of  this  purpose  aided  much  in  stimulating  local 
patriotism,  when  it  was  at  last  made  sure  that  the 
capturers  were  coming. 

General  Jackson  reached  New  Orleans  on  Decem- 
ber 2d,  1 8 14,  leaving  behind  him  at  Mobile  several 
sad  cases  of  mutiny  awaiting  trial.  He  had  ridden 
through  the  woods  during  ten  days,  until  he  was  al- 
most worn  out.  He  found  that  a  wonderful  change 
had  taken  place  since  the  proclamation  of  Colonel 
Nichols  and  the  fight  at  Fort  Bowyer.  Largely 
owing  to  the  energy  and  patriotism  of  Edward  Liv- 
ingston, the  entire  population  was  astir,  full  of  mar- 
tial ardor,  and  ready  to  give  him  an  eager  welcome. 

Hardly  had  he  eaten  his  first  dinner,  a  luxurious 
affair  of  which  he  touched  nothing  but  the  boiled 
hominy,  before  he  began  a  personal  inspection  of 
the  very  remarkable  region  which  he  was  to  defend. 
He  left  nothing  unexamined,  and  studied  every 
supposable  problem  of  attack  and  defence. 

Descriptions  of  the  fortifications  which  he  planned 
and  garrisoned  and  the  lines  of  defence  which  he 
adopted  belong  to  the  military  history  of  the  War 
of  18 1 2.  The  perplexities  arising  from  conflicts  be- 
tween jarring  branches  of  the  civil  authority,  or  from 
supineness  on  their  part,  were  shortly  remedied  by 
the  proclamation  of  martial  law  on  December  i6th. 
Other  stirring  proclamations  increased  the  confidence 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  To  them,  at  least, 
he  did  not  suggest  the  slightest  doubt  of  his  success 
in  defeating  any  possible  assault  by  the  enemy. 
Advices  from  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  assured  him 
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that  abundant  re-enforcements  of  men  were  coming, 
the  difificulty  being  to  provide  the  ready  volunteers 
with  arms  and  transportation. 

The  British  expedition  for  the  capture  of  New 
Orleans  rendezvoused  at  Negril  Bay,  Jamaica,  on 
November  22d,  1814.  There  were  more  than  fifty 
armed  vessels  of  all  sizes,  carrying  over  a  thousand 
guns  and  ten  thousand  sailors.  Added  to  these  were 
fifteen  hundred  marines  and  seven  thousand  four 
hundred  and  fifty  troops,  the  flower  of  the  British 
army. 

The  ships  began  to  get  away  from  Negril  Bay  on 
November  23d,  and  the  entire  fleet  appeared  in  the 
Gulf,  within  striking  distance  of  their  prize,  on  De- 
cember loth.  The  British  commander  was  well  in- 
formed, and  acted  with  energy.  His  first  blow  fell 
on  the  15th,  when  a  fleet  of  his  boats  attacked  and 
captured  the  insufficient  flotilla  which  General  Jack- 
son had  been  able  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  Lake 
Pontchartrain.  The  American  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  about  sixty,  but  the  news  of  the  dis- 
aster had  a  double  effect.  It  sent  a  sort  of  panic 
among  the  people,  while  it  aroused  all  the  soul  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  and  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a 
pubUc  necessity  for  his  proclamation  of  m_artial  law 
the  next  day.  Concerning  this  and  other  responsi- 
bilities which  he  was  forced  to  assume,  he  afterward 
said  : 

"  I  very  well  knew  the  extent  of  my  powers,  and  that  it  was  far 
short  of  that  which  necessity  and  my  situation  required.  I  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  venture  boldly  forth,  and  pursue  a  course  cor- 
respondent to  the  difficulties  that  pressed  upon  me.  I  had  an  anx- 
ious solicitude  to  wipe  off  the  stigma  cast  upon  my  country  by  the 
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destruction  of  the  Capitol.  If  New  Orleans  were  taken,  I  well 
knew  that  new  difficulties  would  arise,  and  every  effort  be  made 
to  retain  it  ;  and  that  if  regained,  blood  and  treasure  would  be  the 
sacrifice.  My  determination,  therefore,  was  formed  not  to  halt  at 
trifles,  but  to  lose  the  city  only  at  the  boldest  sacrifice,  and  to 
omit  nothing  that  would  assure  success.  I  was  well  aware  that 
calculating  politicians,  ignorant  of  the  difficulties  that  surrounded 
me,  would  condemn  my  course  ;  but  this  was  not  material.  What 
became  of  me  was  of  no  consequence.  If  disaster  did  come,  I  ex- 
pected not  to  survive  it  ;  but  if  a  successful  defence  could  be  made, 
I  felt  assured  that  my  country,  in  the  objects  attained,  would  lose 
sight  of  and  forget  the  means  employed." 

Pie  was  compelled  to  combine  the  statesman  with 
the  general,  and  this  can  hardly  be  done  without 
producing  something  very  like  a  dictator. 

The  landing  of  the  British  troops  at  what  was 
known  as  Pine  Island  was  completed  by  December 
22d.  They  had  before  them  as  diiificult  ground  for 
military  movements  as  they  had  ever  seen,  but  it 
was  as  much  so  for  General  Jackson's  men,  and  he 
had  decided  to  meet  them  on  the  way. 

The  first  important  arrival  of  re-enforcements  was 
a  body  of  eight  hundred  riflemen  under  General 
Coffee,  who  had  made  wonderful  marches  to  reach 
the  expected  battle-field  in  time.  Other  detach- 
ments followed  day  after  day,  each  with  a  tale  to 
tell  of  sick  and  worn-out  men  left  along  the  road. 
Two  artillery  companies  were  organized  from  Jean 
Lafitte's  men,  whose  value  as  artillerists  overcame 
any  scruples  against  their  liberation  and  employ- 
ment, and  who  afterward  rendered  important  service. 

The  elegant  ladies  of  New  Orleans  had  been  agree- 
ably astonished  by  the  courteous  and  graceful  man- 
ners of  the  celebrated  Indian-fighter,  in  whom  they 
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had  expected  to  discover  only  a  rude  backwoods- 
man. The  British  commander  was  to  be  even  more 
astonished  by  the  promptness  with  which  his  in- 
tended sudden  dash  into  New  Orleans  was  baffled. 

About  midday  of  December  23d  General  Jackson 
sat  in  his  room  at  headquarters  toiling  painfully  at 
his  complicated  task.  Disease  and  fatigue  had  worn 
him  to  a  shadow,  and  he  might  well  say  that  he  had 
little  prospect  of  'long  surviving,  even  if  he  should 
not  die  in  battle.  Already  a  vague  intimation  had 
reached  him  that  the  British  were  in  motion,  and  he 
was  sending  out  parties  of  observation.  One  o'clock 
arrived,  and  with  it  three  mounted  men  came  gallop- 
ing to  the  door.  They  dismounted  and  entered,  and 
one  of  them  proved  to  be  Major  Gabriel  Valere, 
whose  father's  plantation  had  been  surrounded  the 
evening  before,  but  who  had  managed  a  daring 
escape  from  his  captors,  and  now  announced  that  the 
British  advance  was  within  nine  miles  of  New 
Orleans. 

The  general  heard,  his  gaunt,  emaciated  frame 
arose  to  its  full  height,  and  as  his  fist  came  down 
upon  the  table  before  him,  he  exclaimed  :  "  By  the 
Eternal,  they  shall  not  sleep  upon  our  soil  !"  Turn- 
ing to  the  officers  with  him,  he  added  :  "  Gentle- 
men, the  British  are  belov/  ;  we  must  fight  them  to- 
night." 

Orders  went  rapidly  out,  and  then  the  general  ate 
a  little  boiled  rice  and  lay  down  for  a  short  sleep. 
It  was  to  be  several  days  before  he  could  have  an- 
other. Before  three  o'clock  he  was  on  horseback, 
at   the  gate   of    Fort    St.  Charles,    reviewing    his 
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men  as  they  passed  by  him  on  their  way  to  meet 
the  enemy.  They  were  in  fine  spirits  and  good  con- 
dition, thanks  mainly  to  his  ceaseless  efforts,  and 
the  several  detachments  made  up  a  force  of  twenty- 
one  hundred  and  thirty-one  men. 

There  was  great  terror  among  the  ladies  of  New 
Orleans,  and  one  gathering  of  them  sent  a  messen- 
ger to  ask  the  general  "  what  they  were  to  do  in  case 
the  city  was  attacked." 

"  Tell  the  ladies,"  he  replied,  "  not  to  be  uneasy. 
No  British  soldier  shall  enter  the  city  as  an  enemy 
unless  over  my  dead  body." 

He  could  speak  the  more  confidently  from  know- 
ing that  his  determination  was  very  fully  shared 
by  his  men,  the  clear-headed  backwoodsmen  fully 
understanding  that  they  were  fighting  their  own 
battle. 

The  British  had  halted  unwisely,  perhaps  because 
their  commander,  General  Keane,  was  waiting  for 
orders  from  his  superior,  Sir  Edward  Pakenham. 
The  troops  built  fires  to  cook  by  and  to  warm  them- 
selves, for  the  weather  had  been  wet  and  chilly. 
They  were  scattered  to  forage  among  the  neighbor- 
ing plantations.  They  expected  nothing  so  little 
as  an  attack,  but  by  half-past  four  o'clock  the  Ameri- 
can advance  was  near  enough  for  a  slight  skirmish. 
As  they  had  marched  they  had  found  copies  of  a 
sort  of  proclamation  signed  by  General  Keane  and 
by  Admiral  Cochrane,  the  hero  of  the  burning  of 
the  public  buildings  at  Washington.  It  read  : 
"  Louisianians  !  Remain  quiet  in  your  houses. 
Your  slaves  shall  be  preserved    to    you  and  your 
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property  respected.  We  make  war  only  against 
Americans." 

The  Louisianians  believed  themselves  to  be 
Americans,  and  were  well  represented  in  the  force 
which  General  Jackson  had  now  joined  in  person. 
He  was  only  waiting  the  completion  of  his  plan  of 
battle,  part  of  which  required  the  arrival  of  the 
American  armed  vessel  Carolina  in  the  river  oppo- 
site the  enemy's  position.  His  other  arrangements 
were  well  made,  but  mistakes  are  almost  sure  to  oc- 
cur in  a  night  attack.  The  Carolina  opened  fire 
most  effectively  at  half-past  seven  o'clock,  and  ten 
minutes  later  General  Jackson  gave  his  men  the 
order,  "  Forward  !"  A  strangely  confused,  desper- 
ate, chance-medley  struggle  followed,  concerning 
which  no  two  accounts  afterward  given  could  possi- 
bly agree.  The  result  was  that  the  enemy  were 
severely  checked,  with  an  admitted  loss  of  forty-six 
killed,  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  wounded,  and 
sixty-four  missing.  The  American  loss  was  twenty- 
four  killed,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  wounded,  and 
seventy-four  missing.  General  Jackson  was  accused 
by  his  men  of  having  exposed  himself  too  much. 

It  was  a  frosty  night,  and  dark.  What  re-enforce- 
ments might  be  coming  to  General  Keane  could  not 
be  guessed,  and  the  Americans  fell  back  to  a  good 
position  to  wait  for  morning.  With  the  dawn  of 
light  the  men  were  at  work  with  shovels,  picks,  and 
wheelbarrows  sent  out  from  the  city,  and  a  strong 
breastwork  began  to  rise  along  the, bank  of  the  old 
Rodriguez  Canal.  At  a  depth  of  three  feet  water 
was  reached,  so  that  there  seemed  some  reason,  in 
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such  a  scarcity  of  earth,  for  employing  a  quantity  of 
cotton-bales.  Two  hundred  and  forty-five  bales 
were  added  to  the  line  of  mud,  only  to  be  gotten 
rid  of  rapidly  afterward  when  cannon-balls  began 
to  knock  them  about  and  set  them  on  fire,  half 
stifling  the  men  who  defended  them.  The  works 
were  a  mile  long  before  sunset  of  the  24th.  The 
British  also  were  hurrying  forward  their  re-enforce- 
ments, while  the  soldiers  of  Keane's  command  were 
continually  exposed  to  an  annoying  fire  from  the 
guns  of  the  Carolina. 

General  Jackson  seemed  to  be  everywhere  pres- 
ent throughout  that  day  and  the  next.  He  was 
watching  for  possible  attacks  from  other  directions 
also,  and  did  not  know  that  the  enemy  were  tem- 
porarily held  in  check  by  an  exaggerated  notion  of 
the  number  of  his  men.  His  aide-de-camp,  Major 
Eaton,  states  that  he  did  not  sleep  through  five 
successive  days  and  nights.  It  is  certain  that  for 
three  he  did  not,  and  that  what  little  food  he  took 
was  mostly  eaten  without  dismounting.  He  refused 
every  entreaty  to  spare  himself,  declaring  :  "  When 
we  have  driven  the  red-coat  villains  into  the  swamp 
there  will  be  time  enough  for  sleep." 

Neither  he  nor  the  British  generals  opposed  to 
him  had  the  slightest  idea  that  on  that  very  24th  of 
December,  at  Ghent,  thousands  of  miles  away,  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed  between  the  United 
States  and  England. 

The  toilsome  work  of  strengthening  the  lines 
went  on  ceaselessly  at  all  points,  and  the  British 
opportunity  ebbed  away.     They  brought  up   some 
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heavy  guns  on  the  27th,  and  succeeded  in  destroying 
the  Carolina.  It  was  the  first  result  of  the  arrival 
of  Sir  Edward  Pakenham  on  the  26th.  He  was  an 
ofificer  of  distinction,  with  sufficient  ability  not  to 
underestimate  the  seemingly  frail  barriers  before 
him.  He  made  his  preparations  thoroughly  and 
with  care,  and  on  the  28th  was  ready  for  a  grand 
reconnoissance  of  the  American  lines.  His  troops 
were  not  in  the  best  of  spirits,  for  they  had  been 
almost  deprived  of  sleep  by  the  incessant  attacks 
made  upon  their  outposts  by  parties  of  American 
sharpshooters.  They  moved  in  splendid  order,  nev- 
ertheless, and  were  ready,  if  occasion  should  offer, 
to  turn  the  reconnoissance  into  a  direct  assault. 

General  Jackson  had  one  armed  vessel  left,  the 
Louisiana,  and  her  very  moderate  broadside  was  an 
important  addition  to  the  small  artillery  force  he 
had  been  able  to  improvise.  The  enemy  brought 
field-pieces,  of  course,  and  replied  to  the  cannonade 
from  the  breastworks  and  from  the  Louisiana,  but 
they  found  the  American  position  unexpectedly 
strong,  and  fell  back  out  of  range  with  a  loss  of  fifty 
killed  and  wounded.  The  American  loss  was  nine 
killed  and  eight  wounded,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that  the  British  general  had  blundered.  He 
had  at  least  given  all  the  encouragement  needed  to 
every  man  under  General  Jackson,  and  had  damp- 
ened the  ardor  of  his  own  troops. 

The  general  had  seen  the  enemy  at  the  same  time 
that  they  saw  his  lines,  and  knew  what  sort  of  force 
he  was  expected  to  defeat,  with  his  four  thousand 
raw  troops  of  all  sorts.     He  had  determined  what  to 
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do  in  case  of  being  forced  to  fall  back.  "  I  should 
have  retreated  to  the  city,  fired  it,  and  fought  the 
enemy  amid  the  surrounding  flames,"  he  afterward 
said.  "  I  would  have  destroyed  New  Orleans,  oc- 
cupied a  position  above  on  the  river,  cut  off  all  sup- 
plies, and  in  this  way  compelled  them  to  depart  from 
the  country." 

Not  a  town  only,  but  a  military  and  political  posi- 
tion was  what  he  was  defending.  If  the  British 
drove  him  back  they  should  gain  only  the  bare  land 
upon  which  the  city  had  once  been.  He  was  in  this 
frame  of  mind  when,  a  little  earlier,  he  replied  to  a 
committee  of  the  Legislature  who  asked  him  what 
he  intended  doing  in  case  of  defeat  :  "  If  I  thought 
the  hair  of  my  head  could  divine  what  I  would  do, 
forthwith  I  would  cut  it  off.  Say  to  your  honor- 
able body  that  if  disaster  does  overtake  me,  and  the 
fate  of  war  drives  me  from  my  line  to  the  city,  they 
may  expect  a  very  warm  session."  When,  there- 
fore, in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  of  the  28th,  a 
message  was  brought  him  seemingly  from  Governor 
Claiborne  that  the  Legislature  were  panic-struck 
and  proposed  to  surrender  the  city,  he  exclaimed  : 
"  I  don't  believe  the  intelligence  ;  but  tell  the  gov- 
ernor to  make  strict  inquiry  into  the  subject,  and  if 
they  persist,  blow  them  up."  A  second  message 
sent  to  the  governor  in  writing  was  so  far  misunder- 
stood by  that  worthy  gentleman  that  he  at  once 
placed  a  guard  before  the  door  of  the  legislative 
chamber,  and  prevented  the  members  from  holding 
any  meeting  whatever,  a  proceeding  which  they 
charged  upon  General  Jackson,  and  bitterly  resented. 
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General  Pakenham  and  a  council  of  war  he  as- 
sembled were  satisfied  that  the  American  line  could 
only  be  forced  by  regular  siege  approaches.  There- 
fore he  spent  the  next  four  days  in  getting  ashore 
heavy  guns  from  the  fleet,  while  General  Jackson's 
re-enforcements  came  down  the  river,  and  while  he 
and  his  enthusiastic  volunteers  strained  every  nerve 
and  muscle  in  adding  to  and  strengthening  the  de- 
fences dreaded  by  the  enemy.  They  also  harassed 
the  British  lines  after  a  fashion  borrowed  from  the 
red  Indians  whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
fight,  and  who  in  this  campaign  were  the  allies  of 
England. 

The  British  had  their  guns  in  position  on  New 
Year's  Day,  and  celebrated  the  occasion  by  an  artil- 
lery duel  in  which  they  were  severely  worsted,  being 
compelled  to  fall  back  and  leave  five  cannon  behind 
them.  The  American  loss  was  small,  and  an  im- 
portant result  obtained  was  the  removal  of  all  cotton- 
bales  from  the  works.  The  smell  of  burning  cotton 
was  worse  than  the  enemy's  fire  to  drive  men  from 
a  position. 

Three  thousand  new  recruits  reached  General 
Jackson  during  the  next  three  or  four  days  in  a 
miserable  condition,  ragged,  half  starved,  and  so 
nearly  unarmed  that  hardly  one  man  in  ten  was  pro- 
vided with  a  musket.  Well  might  the  general  all 
but  rave  against  the  dilatoriness  of  the  men  in  charge 
of  the  weapons  which  he  knew  were  on  the  way  to 
him. 

The  mistake  concerning  the  Louisiana  Legisla- 
ture had  now  been  corrected,  and  they  were  again  in 
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session.  They  did  all  in  their  power  to  sustain  the 
general  and  provide  for  his  men,  and  so,  it  would 
seem,  did  every  part  of  the  population.  He  was  of 
opinion,  strengthened  by  the  reports  of  his  scouts 
and  spies,  that  the  enemy  had  decided  not  again  to 
attempt  his  strong  position.  By  January  6th,  1815, 
however,  he  knew  more,  and  made  his  dispositions 
to  meet  an  attack  which  he  expected  upon  both 
banks  of  the  river  at  once.  It  came  on  the  8th, 
and  is  known  in  history  as  the  battle  of  New  Or- 
leans. For  its  many  remarkable  features  the  reader 
must  turn  to  other  works.  The  part  taken  in  it  by 
General  Jackson  is  to  be  summed  up  in  the  one 
great  fact  that  in  spice  of  every  difficulty  he  was 
entirely  ready  for  it,  and  had  won  the  victory  before 
the  glittering  columns  of  Sir  Edward  Pakenham 
marched  from  their  camp.  All  that  was  then  need- 
ed was  that  the  riflemen  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
should  do  their  duty,  and  they  did  it,  with  very  few 
exceptions. 

The  direct  assault  of  the  British  upon  the  lines  of 
General  Jackson  was  undoubtedly  a  blunder,  caused 
by  ignorance  of  their  strength  and  of  the  terrible 
skill  of  the  marksmen  by  whom  they  were  manned. 
Artillery  firing  lasted  about  two  hours  longer,  but 
the  battle  itself  was  over  in  thirty  minutes  from  the 
moment  when  the  British  advance  came  within  two 
hundred  yards,  and  the  order  to  fire  upon  them  was 
given.  In  that  short  interval  their  loss  was  seven 
hundred  killed  and  fourteen  hundred  wounded,  be- 
sides five  hundred  prisoners.  The  level  in  front  of 
the  works  presented  a  ghastly  spectacle.     Said  Gen- 
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eral  Jackson  afterward  :  "  I  never  had  so  grand  and 
awful  an  idea  of  the  resurrection  as  on  that  day. 
After  the  smoke  of  the  battle  had  cleared  off  some- 
what, I  saw  in  the  distance  more  than  five  hundred 
Britons  emerging  from  the  heaps  of  their  dead  com- 
rades, all  over  the  plain,  rising  up  and  still  more 
distinctly  visible  as  the  field  became  clearer,  coming 
forward  and  surrendering  as  prisoners  of  war  to  our 
soldiers.  They  had  fallen  at  our  first  fire  upon 
them,  without  having  received  so  much  as  a  scratch, 
and  lay  prostrate,  as  if  dead,  until  the  close  of  the 
action." 

The  British  loss  included  Generals  Pakenham, 
Keane,  and  Gibbs,  and  many  other  officers.  The 
American  loss  in  that  part  of  the  battle  was  but 
eight  killed  and  thirteen  wounded,  but  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  General  Jackson's  lines  had  been 
broken  through  and  their  defenders  driven  back, 
not  for  lack  of  courage,  but  through  a  succession  of 
mistakes.  The  result  might  have  been  serious  but 
for  the  severity  of  the  British  losses.  General  Lam- 
bert, now  in  command  of  that  army,  asked  for  an 
armistice  of  twenty-four  hours  to  enable  him  to  bury 
his  dead.  When  the  western  bank  of  the  river  was 
excepted  from  General  Jackson's  assent,  he  con- 
sented to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  lines  they 
had  won,  and  acknowledged  a  complete  defeat. 

A  court-martial  subsequently  held  declared  that 
the  troops  on  the  western  bank  had  not  behaved 
badly,  but  in  General  Jackson's  first  report  of  their 
conduct  he  spoke  of  them — the  Kentuckians  espe- 
cially— in  terms  which  brought  on  a  long  controversy 
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between  him  and  their  commanding  officer,  General 
Adair. 

The  dead  were  buried,  the  unarmed  volunteers 
were  provided  with  weapons  from  the  battle-field,  a 
council  of  war  decided  against  wasting  men  in  an- 
other engagement  with  the  enemy,  and  the  latter 
wore  away  their  remaining  strength  in  wet,  cold, 
dismal  winter  camps,  continually  harassed  by  Ameri- 
can shot  and  shell,  and  by  prowling  war  parties  of 
old  Indian-fighters. 

The  War  of  1812  was  really  over,  and  peace  had 
been  declared,  but  even  at  the  North  the  people 
were  waiting  anxiously  for  news  of  the  great  British 
expedition  which  had  sailed  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Most  men  sadly,  gloomily  expected  to  hear  that  it 
had  landed  an  army  at  the  mouth  of  the  jNIississippi, 
and  had  captured  New  Orleans. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

Effect  of  the  Victory  2ipon  the  Country — Peace  with 
England — Last  Days  at  New  Orleans — Return  to 
Tennessee — Rest  at  the  Hermitage — A  Visit  to  Wash- 
ington — Honors  from  the  People — Duties  at  the 
SoutJi  and  among  the  hidians. 

The  battle  of  New  Orleans  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
It  set  a  sort  of  seal  upon  the  War  of  i8i2,  so  that  it 
closed  as  a  military  and  diplomatic  success.  It  per- 
fected the  transfer  of  Louisiana  and  its  people  to 
the  republic.  It  resulted  in  placing  in  power  the 
political  elements  which  General  Jackson  was  soon 
to  represent.  With  the  events  at  Mobile  which 
preceded,  Spain's  hold  upon  Florida  was  perceptibly 
loosened  when  General  Lambert  retreated  to  his 
water-soaked  camps. 

Occurrences  which  speedily  followed  the  battle 
offered  a  striking  illustration  of  the  idea  afterward 
expressed  for  himself  by  General  Jackson  :  "  I  felt 
assured  that  my  countr}',  in  the  objects  attained, 
would  lose  sight  of  and  forget  the  means  employed." 

There  was  more  than  a  little  which  needed  to  be 
covered  by  the  broad  mantle  of  a  great  public  service. 
News  of  the  victory,  with  General  Jackson's  de- 
spatches, reached  the  city  of  Washington  on  Febru- 
ary 4th,  and   travelled    fast   through   the   Atlantic 
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States.  Everywhere  it  brought  sudden  exhilaration 
to  a  depressed  and  gloomy  people,  and  everywhere 
bonfires,  illuminations,  salutes,  rejoicings,  and  ad- 
miration for  Jackson  became  the  order  of  the  day. 

There  was  no  Atlantic  cable  in  those  days,  and  it 
was  not  until  February  nth,  1815,  that  news  of  the 
peace  of  Ghent  arrived,  to  be  dimly  associated  in  the 
popular  mind  with  the  defeat  of   Pakenham's  army. 

Public  meetings,  corporate  bodies,  municipalities, 
State  legislatures,  while  expressing  their  great  joy 
over  the  termination  of  war  and  the  returning  hope 
of  prosperity,  found  their  gratitude  taking  the  form 
very  generally  of  a  vote  of  thanks  and  honors  to 
Andrew  Jackson  and  his  riflemen.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Legislature 
of  New  York  were  penned  by  a  rising  young  lawyer 
named  Martin  Van  Buren.  Congress  passed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  men  and  their  commander,  and 
ordered  an  appropriate  gold  medal  to  be  struck  and 
presented  to  the  latter. 

Disease  was  beginning  to  make  havoc  in  the 
British  army  even  before  it  suffered  from  American 
rifles,  and  General  Lambert  effected  a  skilful  retreat 
to  his  ships  not  many  daj/s  after  the  battle.  There 
was  no  assurance  given,  however,  that  an  attempt 
would  not  be  made  to  strike  another  blow,  and 
General  Jackson  was  justified  in  making  all  reason- 
able efforts  to  keep  his  forces  well  in  hand.  He  did 
so,  and  he  also  did  some  things  which  were  more 
than  reasonable,  or  less.  Diseases  were  abroad  in 
his  own  camp  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  enemy.  The 
deaths  in  hospital  reached  five  hundred  before   he 
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could  dismiss  any  of  the  homesick  men,  who  now 
began  to  believe  that  there  was  no  longer  any  cause 
for  their  detention. 

The  court-martial  which  tried  six  of  the  Mobile 
mutineers  condemned  them  to  death  with  technical 
correctness,  and  the  general  approved  the  sentence, 
but  he  should  have  remitted  it  after  his  victory. 
They  were  shot  on  February  21st,  181 5,  and  it  was 
an  act  of  altogether  needless  severity.  The  time  for 
such  rigid  enforcement  of  martial  law  in  such  an 
army  had  gone  by. 

Unofficial  but  authentic  news  of  the  peace  reached 
New  Orleans  through  the  British  fleet  on  February 
1 8th.  The  general  could  not  consider  the  war  ter- 
minated until  officially  advised  of  the  great  fact,  but 
the  soldiers  and  the  people  took  a  different  view  of 
the  matter,  and  saw  no  reason  for  the  continuance 
of  martial  law.  They  were  more  nearly  right  than 
he,  for  only  the  extreme  necessities  of  his  position 
had  given  him  the  authority  he  had  exercised.  He 
failed  entirely  to  understand  that  a  change  had  taken 
place,  and  he  continued  to  exercise  an  arbitrary 
control.  The  French  residents  of  New  Orleans  had 
been  second  to  none  in  their  patriotic  efforts  for  its 
defence,  but  the  general  managed  to  embroil  him- 
.self  with  them  and  with  the  local  press.  Before  it 
was  over  he  found  himself  in  coUision  with  the 
United  States  District  Court,  and  arrested  its  judge. 
This  high-handed  proceeding  cost  him  a  fine  of  a 
thousand  dollars,  which  was  repaid  him  by  Congress 
in  the  year  1844,  with  interest. 

A  letter  from  Washington   confirming  the    news 
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of  the  peace  reached  General  Jackson  on  March  6th, 
but  full  official  despatches  did  not  come  until  sev- 
eral days  later,  and  he  did  not  remit  for  a  moment 
the  rigor  of  his  military  rule.  He  did  not  seem  to 
know  how  to  recede.  Neither  in  war  nor  peace  did 
he  ever  acquire  the  great  art  of  retreating  well,  and 
he  prepared  for  himself  many  future  annoyances. 
Even  the  grateful  Government  of  the  United  States 
was  compelled  to  notify  him  that  he  was  doing  too 
much,  and  did  so,  April  12th,  through  a  letter  from 
the  acting  Secretary  of  War. 

While  there  was  an  unpleasant  side  to  General 
Jackson's  conduct  and  position  after  his  victory, 
there  was  another  that  was  brighter.  Only  a  few 
days  after  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  peace,  Mrs. 
Jackson,  with  their  adopted  son,  Andrew,  then 
seven  years  of  age,  came  down  from  Tennessee  to 
rejoice  with  her  husband.  She  had  lost  her  youth- 
ful beauty,  and  her  short  stature  made  her  present 
stoutness  more  noticeable,  while  her  very  dark  com- 
plexion was  simply  muddy,  now  that  its  color  was 
gone.  She  was  a  plain,  uneducated  woman  of  the 
frontier,  born  in  a  log  cabin,  who  had  never  before 
seen  a  town  larger  than  the  village  of  Nashville,  and 
knew  nothing  of  the  ways  of  polite  society.  It 
was  very  beautiful  in  Andrew  Jackson  that  he  could 
see  no  defects  in  this  wife  of  his,  and  that  she  was 
to  him  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  New  Orleans. 

Taking  counsel  of  lady  friends,  Mrs.  Jackson 
made  all  needful  improvements  in  her  dress,  and 
strove  to  appear  to  the  best  advantage.  She  and 
her  husband    hardly  did   so,    however,  when  they 
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danced  a  break-down  together  before  the  best  society 
of  New  Orleans,  including  some  British  officers. 

As  to  the  latter,  and  to  all  the  negotiations  relat- 
ing to  exchanges  of  prisoners  and  the  closing  up  of 
the  war  in  the  South-west,  General  Jackson's  course 
and  conduct  were  entirely  commendable.  He  at- 
tended with  great  energy  to  the  mass  of  questions 
arising  from  the  extraordinary  measures  taken  for 
the  defence  of  New  Orleans,  and  his  hasty  decisions 
were  not  always  such  as  would  have  been  made  by  a 
law  court.  By  the  end  of  March,  however,  the  work 
was  nearly  done,  and  on  April  6th  he  and  Mrs.  Jack- 
son and  little  Andrew  set  out  for  home.  At  Nat- 
chez, on  the  way,  they  were  detained  briefly  by 
a  case  in  court  growing  out  of  the  general's  old  con- 
tract with  Aaron  Burr.  It  was  now  dismissed  on 
his  testimony,  and  he  heard  little  more  of  that  mat- 
ter until  political  opponents  searched  his  record  for 
campaign  materials. 

There  was  a  grand  reception  of  their  hero  by  the 
proud  people  of  Tennessee.  Whatever  faults  he 
might  have  were  forgiven  or  forgotten.  The  citi- 
zens of  Nashville  came  out  to  meet  him  as  he  drew 
near  with  flags  and  salutes  and  addresses,  and  they 
afterward  gave  a  grand  public  banquet  in  his  honor. 
He  received  all  with  becoming  modesty,  and  then 
went  to  his  log-house  hoftie  at  the  Hermitage  for  a 
rest  of  which  his  shattered  health  was  greatly  in 
need.  He  had  been  away  during  twenty-one 
months,  with  a  brief  interval  of  three  weeks  just 
after  the  Creek  campaign.  All  through  the  summer 
and  into  the  autumn  there  was  a  sort  of  battle  with 
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the  results  of  fatigue  and  malaria.  Lost  strength 
came  back  but  slowly,  but  his  interest  in  public 
affairs  did  not  flag.  It  could  not  do  so  while  the 
one  political  idea  uppermost  in  his  mind  was  yet 
unrealized.  He  had  prevented  the  capture  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  British  fleet  and 
army,  but  even  after  that  they  had  again  assailed 
Fort  Bowyer,  at  Mobile,  and  had  taken  it  two  days 
before  news  of  the  peace  reached  them.  In  Gen- 
eral Jackson's  eyes  they  still  held  Florida,  through 
the  hands  of  Spain,  as  a  basis  of  possible  future  mili- 
tary operations,  and  their  connection  with  the 
Creeks  and  other  Indian  tribes  was  unbroken.  He 
believed  that  Florida  in  foreign  hands  was  a  per- 
petual peril  to  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  and  to 
the  Southern  border  in  particular.  All  the  news 
which  came  to  him  from  the  South-east  during  those 
months  at  the  Hermitage  and  afterward  was  of  a 
nature  to  confirm  and  intensify  the  deep  conviction 
around  which  his  next  public  services  were  to  ar- 
range themselves. 

The  vacation  at  the  Hermitage  was  ended,  and  the 
general  was  once  more  on  horseback  in  October, 
1815.  This  time  he  was  able  to  mount  with  ease 
and  to  ride  with  comfort.  He  had  before  him  a 
species  of  triumphal  progress  through  Tennessee 
and  Virginia,  to  the  city  of  Washington. 

It  was  precisely  the  time  of  the  year  when  people 
could  most  readily  leave  all  other  matters  and  gather 
in  village  after  village  along  the  way  to  have  a 
grand  time  among  themselves,  and  to  do  honor  to 
General  Jackson.      Every  man  and  woman  and  child 
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felt  it  as  a  sort  of  distinction  to  have  seen  and  heard 
a  man  who  had  fought  so  many  Indians  and  Eng- 
lishmen. There  was  a  grand  gathering  at  Lynch- 
burg, Virginia,  including  a  militia  parade  and  a  ban- 
quet at  which  three  hundred  guests  sat  down. 
Among  these,  riding  many  miles  to  do  honor  to  the 
hero  of  New  Orleans,  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  then 
seventy-two  years  of  age'.  He  gave  a  toast  at  the 
banquet  :  "  Honor  and  gratitude  to  those  who  have 
filled  the  measure  of  their  country's  honor."  Gen- 
eral Jackson  gave,  in  response:  "  James  Monroe, 
late  Secretary  of  War,"  and  well  he  might  ;  for  al- 
though they  had  never  met,  he  had  no  stronger 
friend  in  the  East  than  the  man  who  was  to  be  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States. 

Washington  was  reached  upon  November  17th,  and 
then  began  a  round  of  lionizing  festivities  through- 
out which  General  Jackson  is  admitted  to  have  be- 
haved with  admirable  dignity  and  prudence.  He 
made  the  acquaintance  and  acquired  the  friendship 
of  many  eminent  men,  and  his  popularity  grew 
daily.  The  strength  of  the  position  he  had  won 
was  speedily  manifested  in  a  practical  shape.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  all  temporary  levies  were  dis- 
missed, and  the  regular  army  was  reduced  to  a  peace 
footing  of  ten  thousand  men.  It  required  but  two 
major-generals.  General  Brown  was  named  one  of 
these,  with  command  of  the  Northern  Division,  and 
General  Jackson  was  retained  as  the  other,  with  com- 
mand of  the  Southern  Division. 

There  was  an  abundance  of  important  work  before 
the  general  thus  confirmed  in   the  high  rank  and 
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power  which  he  had  reached  so  rapidly.  There 
were  army  posts  and  stations  to  be  visited  and  estab- 
lished or  rehnquished  ;  Indian  tribes  to  be  paci- 
fied ;  treaties  to  be  made  ;  disorders  to  be  cured  ; 
and  before  undertaking  any  part,  there  were  long 
conferences  with  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  ofifi- 
cers.  These  conferences  detained  General  Jackson 
in  Washington  until  the  year  1816  began,  but  they 
were  over  at  last,  and  he  returned  to  Tennessee, 

Early  in  the  spring  he  went  down  the  river  to 
New  Orleans  in  the  discharge  of  his  military  duties 
and  was  received  enthusiastically,  the  people  put- 
ting aside  all  memories  of  any  cause  of  complaint 
which  they  may  have  had,  and  uniting  to  honor  their 
defender.  After  that  he  toiled  from  post  to  post 
and  from  tribe  to  tribe  through  the  Indian  country, 
striving  to  advance  the  interests  of  civilization,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  do  even-handed  justice  to 
Creeks,  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  and  Chickasaws.  If 
he  did  not  entirely  succeed,  it  may  at  least  be 
doubted  if  the  country  then  contained  any  other 
man  who  could  have  done  as  well.  He  did  not 
reach  home  again  until  the  following  October. 
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The  Hermitage  Church — Peter  CartwriglU  and  An- 
drew Jackson — Quarrels  with  General  Scott  and 
General  Adair — Florida  Affairs — TJie  Florida 
Campaign — Seizure  of  Spanish  Forts — Execution 
of  Englishmen  and  hidian  Chiefs. 

The  Scotch-Irish  immigrants  who  settled  along 
the  Catawba  River  were  people  of  religious  tenden- 
cies. Even  such  of  them  as  had  no  personal  piety 
whatever  inherited  a  strong  instinct  of  respect  for 
the  belief  and  worship  which  had  distinguished  their 
race.  Not  even  the  rough  and  reckless  life  which 
Andrew  Jackson  led  before  and  after  leaving  the 
Waxhaws  had  robbed  him  of  his  share  in  this  ex- 
cellent heritage.  When,  therefore,  a  new  religious 
fervor  was  aroused  among  the  people  of  the  West, 
sweeping  from  settlement  to  settlement  with  a  power 
which  worked  wonders  of  reformation,  he  was  ready 
to  regard  the  change  with  strong  approval.  Mrs. 
Jackson  herself  became  a  zealous  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  communion,  and  her  husband  went 
with  her  as  far  as  the  church  door — that  is,  he 
built  a  church  about  a  mile  from  the  Hermitage, 
and  became  a  pretty  regular  attendant  upon  the  ser- 
vices held  in  it  whenever  he  was  at  home.  It  was  a 
very  small  house,  built  of  brick,  containing  about 
twoscore  pews,  but  it  was  large  enough  to  contain 
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such  congregations  as  could  ordinarily  be  gathered 
in  that  neighborhood.  The  celebrated  pioneer 
preacher,  Peter  Cartwright,  once  preached  in  what 
might  well  have  been  called  the  chapel  of  the 
Hermitage,  and  the  following  is  part  of  his  own 
record  of  what  occurred  : 

"  The  church  was  filled  to  overflowing  ;  every  seat  was  crowded, 
and  many  had  to  stand.  After  singing  and  prayer.  Brother  Mac 
took  his  seat  in  the  pulpit.  I  then  read  my  text  :  '  What  shall  it 
profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?' 
After  reading  my  text,  I  paused.  At  that  moment  I  saw  General 
Jackson  walking  up  the  aisle  ;  he  came  to  the  middle  post  and 
very  gracefully  leaned  against  it,  and  stood,  as  there  were  no  va- 
cant scats.  Just  then  I  felt  some  one  pull  my  coat  in  the  stand, 
and  turning  my  head,  my  fastidious  preacher,  whispering  a  little 
loud,  said,  '  General  Jackson  has  come  in — General  Jackson  has 
come  in.'  I  felt  a  flash  of  indignation  run  all  over  me,  like  an 
electric  shock,  and  facing  about  to  my  congregation,  and  purposely 
speaking  out  audibly,  I  said,  '  Who  is  General  Jackson  ?  If  he 
don't  get  his  soul  converted,  God  will  damn  him  as  quick  as  He 
would  a  Guinea  negro.' 

"  The  preacher  tucked  his  head  down  and  squatted  low,  and 
would  no  doubt  have  been  thankful  for  leave  of  absence.  The 
congregation  and  General  Jackson  and  all  smiled  or  laughed  right 
out,  all  at  the  preacher's  expense.  When  the  congregation  was  dis- 
missed my  city  stationed  minister  stepped  up  to  me,  and  very  sternly 
said  to  me,  '  You  are  the  strangest  man  I  ever  saw,  and  General 
Jackson  will  chastise  you  for  your  insolence  before  you  leave  the 
city.'  'Very  clear  of  it,' said  I.  'General  Jackson,  I  have  no 
doubt,  will  applaud  my  course,  and  if  he  should  undertake  to  chas- 
tise me,  why,  as  Paddy  said,  "  There  is  two  as  can  play  at  that 
game." ' 

"  General  Jackson  was  staying  at  one  of  the  Nashville  hotels. 
Next  morning  very  early  my  city  preacher  went  down  to  the  hotel 
to  make  an  apology  to  General  Jackson  for  my  conduct  in  the 
pulpit  the  night  before.  Shortly  after  he  had  left  I  passed  by  the 
hotel,  and  I  met  the  general  on  the  pavement,  and  before  I  ap- 
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proached  him  by  several  steps,  he  smiled  and  reached  out  his  hand 
and  said  : 

"  '  Mr.  Cartwright,  you  are  a  man  after  my  own  heart.  I  am 
very  much  surprised  at  Mr.  Mac,  to  think  he  would  suppose  that  I 
would  be  offended  at  you.  No,  sir  ;  I  told  him  that  I  highly  ap- 
proved of  your  independence  ;  that  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  ought 
to  love  everybody,  and  fear  no  mortal  man.  I  told  Mr.  Mac  that  if 
I  had  a  few  thousand  such  independent,  fearless  officers  as  you 
were  and  a  well-drilled  army  I  could  take  Old  England.'  " 

Mr.  Cartwright  relates  other  incidents  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  general's  reverence  for  the 
Christian  faith  was  not  only  habitual,  but  very  forci- 
bly outspoken.  In  fact,  he  could  and  did  use  Jack- 
sonian  phrases  and  vehemence  in  expressing  his  con- 
tempt for  infidelity.  He  afterward  became  law 
counsel  for  the  preacher  in  a  suit  for  compelling  cer- 
tain Methodist  preachers  to  emancipate  negro  slaves 
which  they  had  inherited,  and,  what  seems  very 
strange,  won  the  suit  and  freed  the  negroes. 

There  was  a  Presidential  election  campaign  in 
1816,  the  only  competitor  of  James  Monroe  for  the 
Republican  nomination  being  William  H.  Crawford, 
of  Georgia.  He  soon  decided  to  step  back  and 
wait,  and  Mr.  Monroe,  who  had  in  like  manner 
waited  for  Mr.  Madison's  time  to  expire,  was  duly 
elected.  There  seemed  to  be  two  results  for  Gen- 
eral Jackson.  The  first  was  assured,  that  his  warm 
friend  was  to  be  in  power,  and  that  he  could  expect 
hearty  support  in  any  coming  emergency.  The 
second  was  that  Crawford,  whom  he  hated,  seemed 
to  have  made  himself  the  most  probable  successor 
of   Mr.    Monroe.     The    difficulty  between   General 
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Jackson  and  Mr.  Crawford  grew  out  of  the  course 
taken  by  the  latter  while  Secretary  of  War  with 
reference  to  some  features  of  Jackson's  Indian 
treaties,  and  all  subsequent  occurrences  rendered  it 
more  irritating.  Important  political  consequences 
came  of  it  in  due  time. 

After  Mr.  Monroe's  election  and  the  general's  re- 
turn from  the  Indian  country,  in  the  autumn  of 
1816,  there  was  a  very  confidential  and  interesting 
correspondence  between  them  with  reference  to 
army  matters,  Indian  affairs.  Cabinet  appointments, 
and  other  subjects  upon  which  it  was  of  importance 
that  the  President  should  be  in  accord  with  the  gen- 
eral commanding  the  Southern  district.  The  cor- 
respondence was  not  finished  until  after  Mr.  Monroe 
was  inaugurated,  and  when,  several  years  later,  it 
was  made  public,  it  was  found  to  do  honor  to  the 
good  sense,  moderation,  and  public  spirit  of  both 
the  writers. 

It  was  otherwise  with  several  letters  which  Gen- 
eral Jackson's  hot  temper  betrayed  him  into  writing 
soon  afterward.  The  rules  governing  War  Office 
business  were  as  yet  badly  formulated,  and  the  gen- 
eral had  often  been  annoyed  by  the  looseness  with 
which  orders  were  sent  directly  to  subordinate  offi- 
cers serving  under  him.  He  saw  that  the  good  of 
the  service  required  that  orders  to  such  an  ofificer 
should  be  given  through  his  commander,  to  prevent 
confusion,  but  took  a  hot-headed  and  high-handed 
method  of  obtaining  the  desired  reform.  The  bet- 
ter rule,  with  its  needful  exceptions,  was  attained, 
and  serious  difficulties  were  prevented  by  the  tact 
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and  skill  of  the  new  Secretary  of  War  under  Presi- 
dent Monroe,  Mr.  John  C.  Calhoun,  Jackson's  per- 
sonal friend.  Meantime,  however,  one  of  General 
Jackson's  hasty  orders  had  been  made  the  subject 
of  some  very  correct  criticisms  by  Major-General 
Winfield  Scott.  These,  though  uttered  in  private 
conversation,  were  reported  needlessly  to  General 
Jackson  in  connection  with  gossiping  newspaper 
letters  unworthy  of  special  notice.  A  letter  of  in- 
quiry from  Jackson  to  Scott  was  temperately  but 
firmly  responded  to,  and  here  the  matter  should 
have  rested.  It  would  have  done  so  if  General 
Jackson  had  been  at  all  able  to  comprehend  a  dis- 
sent from  any  position  taken  by  himself  as  other 
than  an  act  of  personal  enmity.  He  returned  a 
very  long,  fiercely  wrathful,  and  altogether  absurd 
rejoinder,  containing  the  very  ridiculous  suggestion 
of  a  duel  between  General  Scott  and  himself.  The 
reply  of  the  latter  was  a  model,  refusing  to  fight  a 
duel  upon  grounds  moral,  religious,  and  patriotic, 
and  assuring  General  Jackson  that  "  however  much 
I  may  desire  to  emulate  certain  portions  of  your 
history,  I  am  not  at  all  inclined  to  follow  the  per- 
nicious example  that  your  letter  furnishes." 

General  Scott  treated  the  unpleasant  affair  as  con- 
fidential, until  the  whole  correspondence  found  its 
way  into  the  public  press.  It  fully  illustrated  some 
of  those  defects  of  Jackson's  character  which  his 
fellow- citizens  found  it  necessary  to  forgive  or  shut 
their  eyes  to. 

During  the  same  year,  18 17,  there  was  a  bitter 
controversy,  public    and  private,  between   General 
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Jackson  and  General  Adair,  of  Kentucky,  with 
reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  troops  of  that  State 
on  the  western  bank  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans. 
No  duel  resulted,  but  once  more  it  looked  as  if  the 
too  hasty  commander  of  the  Southern  Division  had 
gotten  the  worst  of  it.  His  popularity,  however, 
seemed  too  great  to  be  seriously  shaken  by  anything 
he  might  choose  to  say  or  do,  and  he  was  soon  to 
have  need  of  it  all. 

The  story  of  the  troubles  along  the  Florida 
frontier  is  very  long.  A  sort  of  no-man's-land, 
peopled  by  fierce  remnants  of  old  Indian  tribes  and 
by  runaway  slaves  as  savage  as  the  red  men,  the 
property  of  decaying  Spain  only  until  a  purchaser 
or  a  conqueror  should  come,  Florida  was  at  the 
same  time  a  manifest  necessity  to  the  United 
States.  There  had  been  some  very  strange  facts  in 
the  later  history  of  British  relations  with  the  Ind- 
ians of  Florida.  When  Colonel  Nichols  abandoned 
his  fort  on  the  Appalachicola  River,  he  left  behind 
him  there,  in  charge  of  the  Creek  Indians,  not  only 
a  dozen  pieces  of  cannon,  but  arms  enough  for  their 
whole  tribe  —  three  hundred  quarter  casks  of  rifle 
powder  and  seven  hundred  and  fifty  casks  of  cannon 
powder.  The  Indians  permitted  the  fort  to  become 
a  stronghold  of  runavv^ay  slaves,  but  adhered  to  the 
idea  that  they  were  themselves  still  in  treaty  rela- 
tions with  the  sovereign  power  owning  that  pow- 
der. The  fort  became  known  as  the  Negro  Fort. 
An  American  expedition  sent  to  break  up  the  nest 
of  outlaws  who  made  it  their  citadel  fired  hot  shot 
into  it,   and   two   hundred   and   seventy  blacks  and 
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redmen  were  killed  when  it  blew  up.  All  along 
the  Florida  frontier  disorders  continued,  and  the 
nominal  Spanish  authorities  made  no  effort  to  pre- 
vent atrocities  which  will  hardly  bear  relation. 
White  settlers  and  soldiers,  red  Indians,  black  sav- 
ages from  Africa,  bitter  with  wrongs  and  old  re- 
venges, made  it  impossible  for  the  most  careful  in- 
vestigation to  distribute  blame  or  administer  justice. 
The  Florida  boundary-line  itself  was  the  great  bar- 
rier in  the  way  of  peace  and  order,  and  Andrew 
Jackson  was  not  wrong  in  regarding  the  attitude  of 
the  red  men  as  a  relic  and  consequence  of  the  action 
taken  by  Colonel  Nichols  and  other  British  com- 
manders during  the  War  of  1812.  However  care- 
fully the  existing  British  Ministry  might  wash  its 
hands  of  all  responsibility  for  the  present  conduct 
of  its  former  red  allies,  the  evil  effects  of  the  old 
policy  remained. 

General  Gaines  had  been  in  command  upon  the 
Georgia-Florida  frontier,  with  stringent  orders  to 
respect  the  Spanish  boundary-lines.  Negotiations 
were  progressing  for  the  peaceful  purchase  of 
Florida,  and  the  administration  was  averse  to  any 
complications.  It  became  necessary  to  send  Gen- 
eral Gaines  to  break  up  a  nest  of  freebooters  and 
political  refugees  on  Amelia  Island,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Florida,  at  a  moment  when  a  rapid  increase 
of  Indian  activities  was  reported.  The  bloody  na- 
ture of  their  latest  achievements  had  even  spurred 
the  Government  to  sending  permission  to  General 
Gaines  to  follow  Seminoles  into  Florida,  but  on  no 
account  to  molest  or  threaten  any  Spanish  post. 
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Orders  were  sent  to  General  Jackson,  as  fol- 
lows :  "  You  will  repair,  with  as  little  delay  as  prac- 
ticable, to  Fort  Scott,  and  assume  the  immediate 
command  of  the  forces  in  that  quarter  of  the  South- 
ern Division.  The  increasing  display  of  hostile 
intentions  by  the  Seminole  Indians  may  render  it 
necessary  to  concentrate  all  the  contiguous  dispos- 
able force  of  your  division  upon  that  quarter.  The 
regular  force  now  there  is  about  eight  hundred 
strong,  and  one  thousand  militia  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  are  called  into  service.  General  Gaines  esti- 
mates the  strength  of  the  Indians  at  twenty-seven 
hundred.  Should  you  be  of  opinion  that  our  num- 
bers are  too  small  to  beat  the  enemy,  you  will  call 
on  the  executives  of  the  adjacent  States  for  such 
an  additional  militia  force  as  you  may  deem  re- 
quisite." 

General  Jackson  interpreted  the  latter  clause  for 
the  good  of  the  service.  The  Governor  of  Tennes- 
see was  absent,  and  could  not  at  once  be  asked  for 
troops,  but  the  general  sent  messages  to  of^cerswho 
had  served  under  him,  and  within  twenty  days  had 
gathered  a  thousand  mounted  riflemen,  old  Indian- 
fighters,  at  Nashville.  In  the  mean  time,  January 
6th,  18 1 8,  he  had  written  an  important  letter  to  the 
President.  Mr.  Monroe  was  sick  when  it  came,  and 
did  not  read  it  until  after  the  small  war  was  over, 
but  General  Jackson  supposed  that  he  had  read  it, 
and  acted  accordingly.  In  the  letter  he  spoke 
strongly  of  the  necessity  of  chasing  Indians  across 
the  border,  and  of  even  capturing  them  in  any 
Spanish  post  protecting  them.      He  approved  of  the 
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proposed    seizure    of    Amelia    Island    by    General 
Gaines,      He  said  : 

"  Let  it  be  signified  to  me  through  any  channel  (say  Mr.  J.  Rhea) 
that  the  possession  of  the  Floridas  would  be  desirable  to  the 
United  States,  and  in  sixty  days  it  will  be  accomplished." 

Silence  was  the  form  in  which  the  desired  ap- 
proval was  believed  by  the  general  to  be  conveyed 
to  him,  unless  he  gathered  it  also  from  the  messages 
approving  his  method  of  collecting  troops.  The 
Governor  of  Tennessee  could  not  help  approving. 
Secretary  of  War  Calhoun  saw  that  the  general  had 
called  out  the  men  with  whom  he  could  soonest  do 
the  work,  and  wrote  to  the  Governor  of  Alabama  : 
"  General  Jackson  is  vested  with  full  powers  to  con- 
duct the  war  in  the  manner  he  may  judge  best." 

On  January  22d,  l8i8,  he  left  Nashville  at  the 
head  of  his  mounted  riflemen,  with  a  forest  march 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  before  him.  He  had 
the  customary  difficulties  concerning  supplies,  and 
the  march  was  severely  fatiguing.  On  the  way  he 
was  joined  by  another  division  of  the  kind  of  troops 
he  deemed  suitable  for  a  war  with  Seminoles  and 
Africans.  These  were  a  body  of  nearly  two  thou- 
sand friendly  Creeks  under  his  old  friend  the  war 
chief  Mcintosh,  now  a  United  States  brigadier- 
general. 

There  was  no  force  north  or  south  of  the  Florida 
border  which  could  stand  for  a  moment  before  that 
with  which  General  Jackson  at  last  reached  the 
scene  of  action.  His  Creeks  did  nearly  all  the 
fighting  required,  and  operations  were  conducted  as 
if  no  boundary-line  existed.     The  Spanish  post  of 
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St.  Marks  was  occupied  very  much  as  a  policeman 
might  hold  a  dangerous  character,  pending  a  search 
for  stolen  property.  Here  also  in  the  fort,  under 
Spanish  protection,  was  captured  an  English  trader 
named  Arbuthnot.  On  board  an  American  ship  in 
the  harbor  were  two  Seminole  chiefs,  Hellis  Hajo 
and  Himolemico,  captured  by  stratagem  the  day 
before  Jackson's  arrival,  April  7th,  1818.  There 
were  terrible  accusations  against  the  two  chiefs,  and 
the  general  ordered  them  to  be  hanged  at  once  as  a 
warning  to  their  tribe.  The  Englishman  was  held  a 
prisoner,  and  the  American  army  pushed  on  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  Seminole  chief,  Billy  Bowlegs, 
at  Suwanee  town,  on  the  river  of  that  name. 
Here  no  battle  awaited  them,  and  their  march  was 
useless,  for  the  red  men  and  black  men  escaped  to 
the  wilderness  ;  but  another  Englishman  named  Am- 
brister  was  captured  while  on  his  way  to  join  his 
Seminole  friends.  Here  also  was  obtained  a  letter 
from  Arbuthnot  to  his  son,  with  the  Seminoles, 
warning  him  of  the  march  of  the  American  army. 
The  war  was  over,  but  its  most  important  movement 
had  been  rendered   futile  by  that  letter. 

Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  were  tried  by  court- 
martial.  Charges  made  against  the  former  were  but 
feebly  sustained,  but  he  was  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  be  hanged.  There  was  more  substance  in  the 
charges  against  Ambrister.  He  was  sentenced  to 
be  shot,  with  a  curious  recommendation  that  the 
punishment  be  changed  to  fifty  lashes.  General 
Jackson  approved  both  sentences,  and  refused  any 
mitigation.     In  his  order  for  execution  he  wrote  : 
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"  It  is  an  established  principle  of  the  law  of  nations 
that  any  individual  of  a  nation  making  war  against 
the  citizens  of  any  othernation,  they  being  at  peace, 
forfeits  his  allegiance,  and  becomes  an  outlaw  and 
pirate." 

The  British  Government  was  afterward  able  to 
accept  that  as  an  excuse  for  an  act  which  had  a  very 
different  purpose  and  meaning.  Arbuthnot  was 
hung  and  Ambrister  was  shot,  by  General  Jackson's 
order,  to  destroy  the  last  vestige  of  the  delusion 
among  the  Florida  Indians  that  they  were  in  al- 
liance with  Great  Britain.  He  believed  himself  as 
fully  justified  in  their  case  as  in  that  of  Himolemico, 
the  Seminole,  who  had  captured  a  few  weeks  earlier 
Lieutenant  Scott,  with  forty  men  and  seven  women, 
and  had  ordered  them  all  to  be  murdered  with  hor- 
rible torments.  All  who  aided,  abetted,  protected, 
or  encouraged  Himolemico,  for  instance,  were  in 
Jackson's  eyes  guilty  of  the  murder  of  those  women. 
He  never  wavered  in  his  conviction  that  he  had 
done  his  duty.  In  order  to  pass  an  intelligent  judg- 
ment upon  him,  it  would  almost  be  needful  for  the 
person  judging  to  have  passed  through  his  experi- 
ences, and  to  have  obtained  his  exact  knowledge  of 
the  case  and  of  its  requirements. 

The  Georgia  militia  were  sent  home  on  April 
20th  ;  the  Indians  under  Mcintosh  were  dismissed 
on  the  24th.  General  Jackson  and  his  remaining 
troops  camped  at  St.  Marks  were  in  undisputed  oc- 
cupation of  that  part  of  Florida,  and  it  was  six  weeks 
since  they  marched  over  the  border. 

The    war   was   over,  but  the  general  had  further 
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duties  to  perform  in  restoring  peace  and  order.  His 
work  was  seriously  interfered  with  by  the  reckless 
conduct  of  some  of  the  Georgia  militia,  and  Gov- 
ernor Rabun,  of  that  State,  was  soon  involved  in 
an  angry  correspondence  with  the  indignant  com- 
mander. Peaceful  Indians  had  been  murdered,  a 
village  burned,  treaties  violated,  and  General  Jack- 
son was  as  prompt  in  his  determination  to  have  jus- 
tice in  this  case  as  in  that  of  Himolemico.  He 
could  do  little  more  than  write  letters  just  then,  for 
he  was  pushing  toward  western  Florida  with  the 
remnant  of  his  army.  On  May  23d  he  was  within 
a  day's  march  of  Pensacola,  on  Spanish  ground, 
when  he  received  from  the  Governor  of  West  Florida 
a  protest  against  his  presence  there,  and  a  threat  of 
expulsion  by  force  if  he  did  not  at  once  march  out. 
The  general  had  been  informed  that  Pensacola  con- 
tained five  hundred  and  fifty  hostile  Indians,  fed 
and  protected  by  the  governor,  and  that  a  party  of 
these  had  recently  sallied  out  and  murdered  eigh- 
teen Americans.  Provisions  ordered  by  him  for  his 
army  had  been  seized  and  detained  by  the  governor. 
It  was  enough  ;  he  marched  for  Pensacola  at  once, 
and  when  the  governor  retreated  to  the  Barrancas' 
fort,  that  also  was  compelled  to  surrender.  Five 
days  later  General  Jackson  set  out  for  the  North, 
leaving  an  American  garrison  to  hold  the  Spanish 
post  and  its  fortifications. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

Jefferson  and  John  Quincy  Adams  Approving  Jack- 
son s  Course  in  Florida — An  Adverse  Report  De- 
feated in  Congress — A  Trip  Northward — Grand 
Receptiojis — A  Triumphal  Progress  Homeward. 

General  Jackson  was  received  with  enthusiasm 
by  the  people  of  Tennessee.  The  unthinking  multi- 
tude was  everywhere  ready  to  admire  the  dash  and 
energy  with  which  he  had  finished  an  Indian  war  in 
less  than  five  months.  There  was  at  first  a  tremor 
of  dread  and  some  excitement  over  the  suggested 
possibility  of  a  foreign  war.  There  would  have 
been  more  if  a  telegraphic  cable  had  been  in  opera- 
tion, and  if  there  could  have  been  daily  reports  of 
the  excitement  in  England  over  the  execution  of 
Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  and  if  the  utterances 
of  the  Spanish  press  and  officials  could  in  like  man- 
ner have  been  published.  There  would  have  been 
less,  or  no  excitement  at  all,  nor  any  uneasiness  in 
the  minds  of  the  President  and  his  Cabinet,  if  it 
could  have  been  known  how  settled  was  the  British 
ministry  in  its  determination  not  to  have  an  Ameri- 
can war  on  any  account,  and  if  the  real  position  of 
Spain  could  have  been  understood. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  Secretary  of  State,  the  best 
and  shrewdest  diplomatist  in  America,  fully  sus- 
tained General  Jackson's  course,  and  defended  him 
in  public  and  private.     So  did  Thomas  Jefferson,  at 
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Monticello,  the  two  long-headed  statesmen  under- 
standing well  that  Spain's  blustering  related  only  to 
the  terms  of  her  bargain  for  the  sale  of  Florida, 
while  the  loud  street  talk  of  London  would  not  take 
the  shape  of  demands  by  Lord  Castlereagh  on  be- 
half of  Great  Britain. 

President  Monroe  found  himself  in  a  peculiarly 
delicate  position,  or  imagined  that  he  did.  It  was 
determined  that  General  Jackson  should  be  praised 
and  justified,  but  that  he  should  not  be  sustained  in 
a  manner  which  would  transfer  to  the  administration 
the  heavy  responsibilities  he  had  assumed.  General 
Jackson's  capture  of  the  Spanish  posts  was  declared 
to  be  his  own  unauthorized  act  ;  but  while  Pensacola 
was  at  once  surrendered  to  its  Spanish  governor, 
the  fort  at  St.  Marks  was  held  until  a  competent 
Spanish  force,  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  should  come  to  garrison  it  and  protect  the 
frontier.  As  John  Quincy  Adams  remarked,  in  a 
Cabinet  meeting,  this  was  "  weakness  and  a  confes- 
sion of  weakness" — that  is,  an  acknowledgment  that 
something  must  be  done  to  avert  the  supposa- 
ble  wrath  of  England  and  Spain,  while  nothing 
must  be  done  to  arouse  the  wrath  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son, at  least  until  Congress  should  first  pass  verdict 
upon  him.  That  could  not  be  until  winter,  and 
there  were  many  who  believed  that  the  general 
would  fare  hardly  before  that  body.  The  news- 
papers and  his  friends  in  the  East  kept  him  well  ad- 
vised of  the  drift  of  public  opinion,  while  his  corre- 
spondence with  President  Monroe  continued  to  be 
as  friendly  as  ever. 
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The  termination  of  the  Florida  campaign  found 
General  Jackson  so  worn  out  with  fatigue  and 
malaria  that  he  was  for  some  time  confined  to  his 
bed.  His  first  duty,  after  leaving  it,  was  to  nego- 
tiate, in  company  with  Governor  Shelby,  of  Ken- 
tucky, a  treaty  with  the  Chickasaw  Indians  for  the 
surrender  of  their  lands  in  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see. Once  more  the  general  appeared  as  the  coun- 
sellor and  friend  of  the  red  men,  at  the  expense, 
this  time,  of  a  sharp  quarrel  with  the  Kentucky 
governor,  which  was  speedily  made  up,  for  the 
latter  had  been  in  the  wrong,  and  it  was  the  hasty 
general  who  had  best  kept  his  temper. 

Congress  came  together  in  December,  18 18,  and 
General  Jackson  was  advised  that  his  course  in 
Florida  would  soon  be  brought  up  for  action.  As 
he  expressed  it  :  "  There's  a  combination  in  Con- 
gress to  ruin  me. ' '  A  blow  was  aimed  at  the  admin- 
istration more  than  at  him,  but  there  were  strong 
political  reasons  why  many  leading  men  were  willing 
to  see  him  shorn  of  a  part  of  his  too  great  popu- 
larity. So  they  took  a  course  which  almost  gave 
him  a  party  all  his  own. 

He  reached  Washington  early  in  January,  18 19, 
after  a  long  and  weary  winter  ride,  to  take  charge 
of  his  own  campaign  before  Congress.  He  called 
upon  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  War,  his 
friends  in  Senate  or  House,  but  refused  all  social 
invitations  of  every  name  until  a  result  should  be 
reached.  The  House  Committee  on  MiHtary 
Affairs  reported  a  resolution,  to  which  others  were 
at  once  added,  and  the  series,  when  complete,  was 
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to  the  following  effect  :  I,  The  proceedings  in  the 
trial  and  execution  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  are 
disapproved.  II.  The  execution  of  any  captive 
Indian,  whether  in  war  or  peace,  by  any  military 
commander,  without  approval  by  the  President,  is 
to  be  prohibited  by  law.  III.  The  seizure  of  the 
Spanish  posts  by  General  Jackson  was  contrary  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  IV.  The 
repetition  of  such  a  march  as  he  made  into  Florida 
must  be  prohibited  by  law. 

The  debate  upon  these  resolutions  lasted  through 
twenty-seven  days,  and  the  galleries  of  the  House 
were  packed  continually,  while  the  people  read  the 
reports  with  intense  interest. 

Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  then  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  a  leader  of  the  Republican  Party,  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  ability,  and  at  the  same  time 
by  the  moderation,  with  which  he  criticised  the 
course  of  General  Jackson,  and  pointed  out  the 
perilous  nature  of  assumptions  of  military  power  so 
sweeping  and  so  arbitrary.  He  stumbled  here  and 
there  as  to  his  facts  in  dealing  with  Indian  affairs, 
but  he  mingled  his  constitutional  argument  and  his 
assaults  upon  the  administration  with  liberal  praise 
of  Jackson's  patriotism  and  capacity.  Soon  after 
the  delivery  of  his  speech  Mr.  Clay  called  upon  the 
general  at  his  hotel,  that  he  might  free  himself  still 
further  from  any  appearance  of  private  enmity. 
The  general  was  absent  at  the  time  the  call  was 
made,  and  he  did  not  return  it.  Nothing  could 
enable  him  to  separate  the  idea  of  personal  feeling 
from  that  of  any  disapproval  of  his  official  conduct. 
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and  he  became  the  bitter,  implacable  enemy  of 
Mr.  Clay. 

The  general  was  admirably  defended,  especially 
by  Mr.  George  Poindexter,  of  Mississippi,  and  need 
not  have  been  in  the  least  dissatisfied  by  a  debate 
which  at  no  point  questioned  his  motives  or  his 
generalship,  and  covered  him  with  eulogies,  while  it 
ended  in  a  vote  which  defeated  the  resolutions  of 
censure  by  remarkable  majorities.  All  his  fierce 
temper,  all  his  wounded  self-love,  all  the  combative- 
ness  of  his  nature,  however,  were  in  wrathful  ebulli- 
tion, and  he  refused  to  forgive  even  General  Harri- 
son for  a  very  eloquent  eulogy  which  at  the  same 
time  mildly  dissented  from  his  interpretation  of 
constitutional  law. 

A  committee  of  the  Senate  made  a  strong  report 
against  nearly  every  important  step  of  Jackson's 
Florida  campaign,  stirring  him  to  the  use  of  very 
intemperate  and  imprudent  language,  but  no  final 
action  was  taken  upon  it,  and  it  lay  upon  the  table 
when  the  session  expired.  On  February  nth  he 
left  the  capital  for  a  first  look  at  New  York.  He 
spent  four  days  at  Philadelphia  on  his  way,  and  they 
were  one  long  ovation  ;  but  it  was  altogether  sur- 
passed by  his  reception  in  New  York. 

The  Mayor  and  Common  Council  presented  him 
the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a  gold  box,  the  military 
did  their  best,  so  did  the  theatres,  and  there  was  a 
grand  banquet  at  Tammany  Hall,  At  this  there 
were  toasts  and  speeches,  as  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  General  Jackson  emphasized  his  igno- 
rance of  New  York  politics  by  toasting  Governor 
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De  Witt  Clinton  in  an  assembly  of  that  distinguished 
man's  political  opponents.  A  newspaper  squib 
suggested  that  a  proper  rejoinder  would  have  been 
a  toast  to  "  James  Rabun,  the  enlightened  states- 
man and  Governor  of  the  great  and  patriotic  State 
of  Georgia."  After  several  days  of  New  York 
hospitality  the  general  returned  as  far  as  Balti- 
more to  find  an  effort  made  to  surpass  any  triumph 
yet  given  him.  At  the  end  of  it  all  he  rode  on  to 
Washington,  and  from  thence,  on  March  9th,  he  set 
out  for  home.  Tennessee  received  him  with  an 
escort  at  the  frontier,  and  his  journey  through  his 
own  State  was  a  triumphal  procession,  ending  at 
Nashville  in  a  demonstration  which  called  out  the 
entire  population. 

The  treaty  with  Spain,  signed  at  Washington 
February  22d,  18 19,  whereby  Florida  was  ceded  to 
the  United  States,  seemed  to  take  away  most  of  the 
interest  in  General  Jackson's  previous  dealings  with 
the  old  boundary-line.  Even  a  long  memorial,  a 
history  of  his  case,  which  he  presented  to  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  was  only  ordered  to  be  printed 
and  to  lie  upon  the  table.  There  it  lay  until  subse- 
quent political  uses  woke  it  up,  years  later.  Mean- 
time, a  few  journals  at  the  North  discussed  the  gen- 
eral's constitutional  law  and  his  alleged  tyrannies 
when  short  of  other  materials,  for  there  were  sharp- 
eyed  party  managers  who  saw  a  Presidential  candi- 
date surely  advancing  toward  a  day  of  nomination. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

Cession  of  Florida — Andrew  Jackson  Retired  from  the 
Army — Governor  of  Florida — The  Nezv  Hermitage 
— Refusing  to  be  Minister  to  Mexico — Nominated 
for  President  of  the  United  States — Once  more  in 
the  Senate. 

The  pride  of  Spain  combined  with  a  desire  for 
better  terms  in  postponing  her  ratification  of  the 
treaty  ceding  Florida  until  October,  1820,  and  after 
that  there  was  a  serious  opposition  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  The  money  price,  five  mill- 
ions of  dollars,  was  considered  by  many  a  large 
sum  for  a  piece  of  land  which  could  so  easily  be 
pre-empted  without  paying  anything,  but  consider- 
ations of  common  honesty  overruled  that  objection, 
while  true  economy  suggested  that  a  very  small  war 
would  cost  much  more.  A  greater  objection  was  in 
the  surrender  by  the  treaty  of  the  claim  of  the 
United  States  to  Texas.  The  President  asked  in 
writing  for  the  opinion  of  General  Jackson,  and  ob- 
tained it  in  a  letter  which  said  : 

"With  the  Floridas  in  our  possession,  our  fortifications  complet- 
ed, Orleans,  the  great  emporium  of  the  West,  is  secure.  The  Flor- 
idas in  possession  of  a  foreign  power,  you  can  be  invaded,  your 
fortifications  turned,  the  Mississippi  reached,  and  the  lower  country 
reduced.  From  Texas  an  invading  enemy  will  never  attempt  such 
an  enterprise." 

It  could  not  be  truthfully  said  that  he  had  advised 
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a  surrender  of  Texas,  already  made,  because  he  de- 
clared the  greater  military  importance  of  Florida, 
with  reference  to  any  future  attempt  to  invade  the 
]\Iississippi  Valley  ;  but  there  was  a  sharp  contro- 
versy about  the  matter  in  after  time.  The  treaty 
was  ratified  by  Congress  on  February  22d,  1821. 

The  second  term  of  President  Monroe  began  on 
March  4th,  and  a  change  in  General  Jackson's  affairs 
took  place  a  few  weeks  later.  A  reduction  of  the 
army  had  been  made,  much  against  the  general's 
will,  which  legislated  him  out  of  his  military  posi- 
tion. His  friend  the  President  at  once  appointed 
him  Governor  of  Florida  and  commissioner  to  re- 
ceive its  transfer  from  Spain  to  the  United  States. 
The  laws  of  the  United  States  not  having  yet  been 
adjusted  to  the  new  territory,  the  powers  given  to 
General  Jackson  were  such  as  those  of  a  Spanish 
captain-general  of  Cuba  and  a  Spanish  governor  of 
Plorida,  with  the  exception  of  the  power  to  lay 
taxes  and  to  grant  land.  That  so  much  power,  so 
little  understood,  would  in  his  hands  come  into  col- 
lision with  something  or  other  was  to  have  been 
taken  for  granted. 

He  issued  a  farewell  address  to  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  southern  division  of  the  army,  dated 
May  31st,  1821,  adding  to  it  a  long  criticism  upon  a 
recent  order  of  the  officer,  General  Jacob  Brown, 
who  had  been  left  in  chief  command  after  the  reduc- 
tion which  retired  himself. 

On  April  i8th  he  set  out  for  I'lorida  by  way  of 
New  Orleans,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Jackson,  her 
adopted    son    Andrew,    and    her   nephew,    Andrew 
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Jackson  Donelson.  The  good  lady  wrote  home 
letters  expressing  her  horror  of  the  wickedness  she 
found  at  New  Orleans.  Her  husband  had  hardly- 
entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  before  his 
hatred  of  Spanish  tyranny  led  him  to  act  exactly 
like  a  captain-general  and  not  at  all  like  a  United 
States  Territorial  Governor.  Some  poor  people 
appealed  to  him  to  rescue  papers  which,  they  stated, 
were  being  carried  away  by  the  Spanish  ex-Governor 
Cavalla.  There  was  a  misunderstanding  at  once 
with  the  latter,  and  he  was  sent  to  spend  the  night 
in  the  calaboose.  The  United  States  judge  of  the 
Western  District  of  Florida  interfered  with  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  only  to  be  reminded  that  such  a 
writ  was  unknown  to  Spanish  law  or  to  a  captain- 
general.  Friends  of  his  who  said  and  printed  too 
much  were  given  four  days  to  get  out  of  Florida, 
and  there  were  several  remarkable  cases  made  up  to 
go  to  Washington  and  before  the  people.  The 
general  had  had  a  quarrel  at  New  Orleans  on  his 
way  with  the  branch  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  because  it  refused  to  cash  his  drafts  on  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  was  not  under  his  orders. 
The  cashier  was  entirely  in  the  right,  but  a  rooted 
prejudice  against  banks  received  an  added  bitterness 
which  was  to  affect  great  events  yet  to  come. 

The  formal,  ceremonious  transfer  of  Florida  to 
the  United  States  was  duly  performed  on  July  17th, 
1821,  and  less  than  three  months  of  being  captain- 
general  and  governor,  and  of  utterly  failing  to  be  a 
good  and  prudent  manager  of  the  new  Territory, 
wearied  Andrew  Jackson.     He  resigned  in  October, 
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much  to  the  relief  of  the  people  of  Florida  and  of 
Mr.  Monroe's  administration,  and  was  once  more  at 
home  at  the  Hermitage  on  November  3d.  It  was 
something  like  the  closing  of  an  old  life  and  the 
beginning  of  a  new,  with  a  new  house  to  begin  in. 

In  the  summer  of  1819  the  general  began  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  residence  near  the  site  of  the  old, 
and  it  was  now  ready  for  him,  with  four  hundred 
acres  of  impioved  land  and  six  hundred  of  forest 
awaiting  his  autocratic  direction.  The  house  was 
of  brick,  two  stories,  with  broad  piazzas  in  front  and 
rear,  and  ample  log  stables,  outhouses,  and  negro 
quarters.  It  was  well  furnished,  and  there  was  no 
finer  mansion  in  all  that  region  ;  but  it  was  a  very- 
plain  and  modest  dwelling,  after  all.  Its  owner 
was  very  ill  when  its  building  began,  and  intended 
it  for  his  wife,  not  expecting  to  live  in  it  himself. 
He  entered  it  now,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  with 
more  personal  friends  and  more  personal  enemies 
than  had  any  other  man  in  the  United  States,  hav- 
ing well  earned  them  all.  He  had  rendered  public 
services  so  great,  at  such  a  cost  to  himself,  with  so 
obviously  sincere  a  patriotism,  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  had  generously  forgiven  him  whatever 
defects  of  character  he  had  exhibited,  and  were 
quite  ready  to  trust  him  with  the  power  to  make  as 
many  blunders  in  the  future  as  he  had  made  in  the 
past.  For  the  present  he  was  quite  contented  to 
be  a  planter  and  to  take  the  long  rest  required  for 
the  restoration  of  his  health.  He  entered  zealously 
upon  the  improvement  and  management  of  his 
farm,  and  made  its  rich  soil  pay  him  well.     His  cir- 
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cumstances  were  easy,  for  he  had  saved  much  from 
his  army  pay  and  emoluments,  while  by  no  means 
all  of  his  business  operations  had  resulted  so  unprofit- 
ably  as  had  certain  purchases  of  real  estate  at  Pen- 
sacola.  His  family  circle  was  pleasant,  nearly 
always  including  one  or  two  near  friends  and  other 
guests.  He  was  not  an  early  riser,  and  rarely  ate 
breakfast  before  eight  o'clock.  His  farm-work  in- 
spection and  his  neighborhood  business  compelled 
him  to  take  much  healthful  horseback  exercise,  and 
he  retained  all  his  love  for  horses  ;  but  it  was  long 
since  he  had  been  seen  at  a  race-course.  Mrs.  Jack- 
son had  worked  reforms  in  him,  and  among  others 
she  had  made  him  adopt  the  custom  of  asking  a 
blessing  at  the  dinner-table.  After  dinner,  however, 
they  both  enjoyed  their  reed-stemmed  pipes  as 
much  as  they  ever  had  enjoyed  them  in  the  old  log 
block-house.  He  deemed  himself  retired  rather 
than  resting,  and  vigorously  repudiated  a  suggestion 
of  his  probable  nomination  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  As  health  and  strength  came  back, 
however,  ambition  came  also,  and  an  interest  in  all 
things  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  nation  had  never 
more  than  slept. 

Nobody  had  forgotten  the  farmer  at  the  Hermit- 
age, and  there  were  reasons  why  leading  politicians 
would  have  been  as  well  satisfied  if  he  had  been 
elsewhere.  There  is  a  story  that,  in  181 8,  President 
Monroe  advised  with  Thomas  Jefferson  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  making  General  Jackson  Minister  to  Rus- 
sia, and  was  answered,  "  He  would  breed  you  a 
quarrel  before  he  had  been  there  a  month."     Not 
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the  straight-minded  President,  but  some  of  his  coun- 
sellors may  have  had  the  Monticello  decision  in  their 
minds  when,  in  1823,  the  general  was  offered  the  mis- 
sion to  Mexico.  Thanks  to  the  busy  skill  of  his 
friend  INIajor  Lewis,  exercised  without  his  knowledge, 
the  name  of  the  hero  of  New  Orleans  was  getting  into 
print  too  often  in  association  with  the  Presidential 
succession.  If  he  could  be  sent  to  equal  in  Mexico 
the  record  he  had  made  in  Florida,  he  would  be 
completely  out  of  the  way.  The  general  may  not 
have  seen  any  trap,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  go,  and 
said  so  politely.  When  his  reasons  for  refusing 
were  written  out  and  printed  they  showed  very 
good  public  cause  for  not  sending  anybody  whom- 
soever to  Mexico,  and  most  men  nodded  approval. 
Among  the  achievements  of  Major  Lewis  had 
been  the  passage,  July  20th,  1822,  by  the  Tennes- 
see Legislature,  of  a  preamble  and  resolutions  plac- 
ing General  Jackson  before  the  country  as  a  candi- 
date for  President  of  the  United  States,  but  this 
would  have  had  about  the  effect,  in  the  Atlantic 
States,  of  a  vote  by  a  town  meeting,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  manner  in  which  the  idea  was  taken  up 
by  the  people,  among  whom  there  was  a  strong  and 
growing  suspicion  that  the  general  had  been  perse- 
cuted and  put  upon  a  shelf  by  the  politicians.  The 
term  of  United  States  Senator  John  Williams,  of 
Tennessee,  was  about  to  expire,  and  there  was  but 
one  reason  why  he  was  in  any  danger  of  not  being 
re-elected  :  he  was  a  known  enemy  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son. The  general  did  not  wish  to  go  to  the  Senate, 
but  his  friends  decided  that  he  must  do  so,  and  the 
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Legislature,  already  so  completely  committed  that 
it  was  compelled  to  sustain  him,  gave  him  a  hand- 
some majority.  In  the  winter  of  1823-24,  there- 
fore, he  was  once  more  in  Washington,  socially  and 
politically  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

Parade  Occasions — Over ha2i ling  Andrezu  Jackson  s 
Record — The  Presidential  Election — Henry  Clay  s 
Decision — JoJtn  Qiiincy  Adams  President — A  New 
Campaign  begun  at  once. 

General  Jackson  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate 
on  December  5th,  1823,  his  official  term  beginning 
on  the  previous  March  4th.  He  was  an  object  of 
public  interest  less  as  a  Senator  than  as  a  Presi- 
dential aspirant  whose  partisans  were  daily  becoming 
more  numerous,  more  active,  and  more  hopeful  of 
success.  They  were  well  contented  that  he  should 
prudently  avoid  oratorical  efforts  in  the  Senate,  per- 
mitting his  votes  to  speak  for  him,  while  they  ar- 
ranged a  series  of  semi-dramatic  social  occasions, 
the  colored  reports  of  which,  when  read  throughout 
the  country,  answered  their  purposes  admirably. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  in  the  presence  of  a  numer- 
ous company  assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony, 
Mr.  Custis,  of  Arlington,  presented  General  Jackson 
with  the  pocket  telescope  carried  by  General  Wash- 
ington during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  the  man- 
ner of  its  recej^tion  \vas  reported  as  peculiarly  im- 
pressive. 

On  January  8th,  1824,  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans,  celebrated  with  special  po- 
litical enthusiasm  throughout  the  country,  General 
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Jackson  was  the  central  figure  of  a  grand  party- 
given  in  his  honor  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  by  many  believed  to  be  his  most  im- 
portant competitor  in  the  Presidential  race. 

On  the  morning  of  that  very  day,  through  Con- 
gressman Charles  F.  Mercer,  the  general  had  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  William  Robinson,  one  of  the 
legatees  of  Washington,  the  pair  of  pistols  presented 
to  the  Father  of  his  Country  by  Lafayette,  and  car- 
ried through  several  campaigns.  They  were  after- 
ward shown  to  the  marquis  when  he  visited  the 
Hermitage  in  1825. 

On  March  15th,  the  fifty-seventh  birthday  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  he  was  invited  to  the  White  House 
to  be  formally  presented  by  the  President,  before  a 
distinguished  company,  with  the  gold  medal  voted 
him  by  Congress  on  February  27th,  1815. 

All  things  went  on  swimmingly.  Votes  in  favor 
of  internal  improvements  and  a  protective  tariff  met 
with  general  approval.  Four  short  speeches,  the 
longest  of  less  than  three  minutes,  contained  noth- 
ing to  criticise.  The  old  correspondence  with 
President  Monroe  was  raked  up  and  printed,  only 
to  be  scrutinized  in  vain  for  any  objectionable 
matter,  except  a  declaration  in  favor  of  hanging  the 
members  of  the  Hartford  Convention.  The  old 
quarrel  with  General  Scott  was  made  up,  at  the 
very  liberal  and  dignified  solicitation  of  the  latter. 
A  temporary  reconciliation  was  also  effected  with 
Henry  Clay,  and  one  more  permanent  with  Thomas 
H.  Benton.  The  opposition  were  not  idle,  and 
made  all  the  use  they  could   of   every   unpleasant 
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incident  which  they  could  search  out  in  the  gen- 
eral's military  or  civil  career  ;  but  when  it  came  to 
personal  anecdotes,  his  advocates  could  beat  them 
ten  to  one. 

A  very  sober  and  stupid  argument  was  under- 
taken to  disparage  his  military  ability.  He  was  a 
man  without  military  training,  it  was  said,  who  had 
never  but  once  encountered  a  civilized  army.  He 
was,  therefore,  no  general  —  a  mere  chance-lucky* 
leader  of  militia.  The  writers  failed  to  see,  what 
common  people  saw  very  clearly,  that  Jackson's 
entire  life  from  childhood  had  been  crowded  with 
military  lessons,  by  which  his  born  capacity  had 
profited,  and  that,  after  all,  the  one  civilized  army 
he  had  met  had  been  beaten  by  militia  rallied, 
organized,  directed,  inspired  by  himself.  It  was 
mere  scientific  chatter  to  question  the  capacity  of  a 
man  who  invariably  obtained  swift  results,  whether 
over  white  men  or  red  men. 

It  was  much  easier  to  deny  him  the  possession  of 
wide  and  sound  statesmanship,  the  people  who  read 
the  denial  not  having  any  idea  what  sort  of  mer- 
chandise sound  statesmanship  might  be. 

The  other  candidates  were  duly  placed  in  nomina- 
tion, some  in  one  way  and  some  in  another. 

The  nominee  of  a  formal  caucus  of  the  Republi- 
can Party,  and  claiming  to  be  its  regular  candidate, 
w^as  William  Harris  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  especially  obnoxious  to  An- 
drew Jackson. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  Secretary  of  State,  the  can- 
didate of  the  North,  was  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
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the  general,  whom  he  had  so  warmly  and  success- 
fully defended  for  that  Florida  campaign  which 
timid  men  had  condemned.  He  was  doing  nothing 
for  his  own  election,  but  his  friends  were  doing  all 
in  their  power. 

John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  Secretary  of 
War  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his 
time,  exceedingly  popular  at  the  South  and  with 
more  than  a  little  strength  at  the  North,  was  a  can- 
didate with  many  probabilities  in  his  favor  until  his 
name  was  withdrawn. 

Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  had  a  host  of  friends  through- 
out the  country,  and  upon  him  was  soon  to  fall  a 
burden  of  responsibility  such  as  had  not  yet  come 
to  any  American.  He  was  to  make  a  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Other  names  had  been  presented  earlier,  and  some 
of  these,  as  that  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  of  New  York, 
had  at  first  an  apparently  better  promise  than  had 
that  of  the  frontier  Indian-fighter  who  represented 
the  South-west.  It  was  not  until  late  in  1823  that 
Eastern  politicians  began  to  open  their  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  he  represented  much  more,  and  had  his 
eager  volunteers  in  every  village  of  the  United 
States. 

Party  discipline  and  the  party  machinery  already 
in  existence  prevented  the  popularity  of  General 
Jackson  from  fully  expressing  itself  by  the  votes 
cast  at  that  election,  but  the  result  was  a  surprise 
nevertheless.  Pie  was  at  home  early  in  June,  and 
remained  there  during  the  long,   exciting  canvass. 
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receiving  a  constant  stream  of  guests  and  a  tre- 
mendous volume  of  correspondence. 

When  the  results  of  the  election  were  announced 
it  was  found  that  John  C.  Calhoun  had  been  chosen 
Vice-President  by  182  votes  out  of  281,  but  there 
had  been  no  choice  of  a  President.  William  H. 
Crawford  had  received  41  votes  ;  Henry  Clay,  37  ; 
John  Quincy  Adams,  84 ;  Andrew  Jackson,  99. 
The  population  of  the  United  States  was  then  about 
nine  and  a  half  millions  of  people,  so  widely  scat- 
tered and  with  such  imperfect  and  tardy  means  of 
communication  that  the  exact  figures  of  the  ballot- 
ing were  not  known  to  General  Jackson  at  the  time 
when  he  set  out  for  Washington  that  autumn  to 
attend  the  session  of  the  Senate.  He  went  in  a 
carriage  this  time,  with  four  horses,  taking  Mrs. 
Jackson  and  much  baggage  with  him,  and  there 
were  those  who  forgot  the  badness  of  Western  roads, 
and  criticised  so  aristocratic  a  pilgrimage.  He 
reached  Washington  on  December  7th,  well  aware 
that  the  decision  must  be  made  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  strongly  possessed  by  the  con- 
viction that  he  was  the  choice  of  the  people.  He 
overlooked  the  fact  that  although  he  had  fifteen 
electoral  votes  more  than  the  candidate  next  below 
him,  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  votes  for  others 
were  really  cast  against  him,  and  might  easily  have 
been  concentrated  for  his  defeat  if  an  opportunity 
had  been  then  given. 

Henry  Clay  was  removed  from  the  coming  com- 
petition not  only  by  the  smallncss  of  his  vote,  but 
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by  his  position  as  presiding  officer  of  the  body  be- 
fore whom  the  great  question  was  to  come.  At  the 
same  time,  as  the  controlling  spirit  of  that  very 
body,  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  determine  which  of 
the  other  candidates  should  become  President.  Mr. 
Crawford  was  suffering  from  a  stroke  of  paralysis. 
This  did  not  altogether  remove  his  name  from  the 
contest,  but  it  left  Mr.  Clay  only  a  choice  between 
Jackson  and  Adams.  It  seems  reasonably  clear  that 
the  many  strong  appeals  made  to  Mr.  Clay  by  the 
friends  of  each  of  the  remaining  candidates  were 
accompanied  by  suggestions  of  the  obvious  fact  that 
the  Kentucky  orator  would  make  a  good  Secretary 
of  State,  so  that  he  was  relieved  from  any  just 
charge  of  being  unduly  influenced.  At  the  same 
time,  no  ties  of  personal  or  political  friendship  bound 
him.  Mr.  Adams  had  resented  his  persistent  at- 
tacks upon  the  Monroe  administration  and  the 
treaties  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  as  sincerely 
as  General  Jackson  had  resented  his  disapproval  of 
the  Florida  campaign.  A  careful  examination  of 
whatever  can  now  be  known  of  the  situation  and  of 
the  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  Mr.  Clay  com- 
pels the  unreserved  affirmation  that  he  decided  in 
favor  of  John  Quincy  Adams  because  he  believed 
him  more  nearly  the  choice  of  the  whole  people  and 
a  better  man  for  the  Presidency  than  Andrew  Jack- 
son. He  had  some  difficulty  in  bringing  other  men 
to  take  the  same  view  of  the  matter,  but  when,  on 
February  9th,  1825,  the  ballot  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Adams  received  the 
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votes  of  thirteen  States,  Mr.  Crawford  of  four,  and 
General  Jackson  of  but  seven.  He  had  been  given 
the  votes  of  eleven  at  the  November  election. 

His  personal  bearing,  speech,  and  conduct  during 
all  the  excitement  and  suspense  preceding  his  defeat 
had  been  such  as  to  win  him  both  admiration  and 
friends.  To  one  gentleman  he  remarked  impres- 
sively : 

"We  should  always  recollect  that  in  maintaining  our  own  opin- 
ions, we  naturally  grant  the  right  to  others  of  supporting  theirs, 
or  lose  every  pretension  to  republicanism.  .  .  .  It  was  a  matter  of 
small  moment  to  the  people  who  was  their  President,  provided  he 
administered  the  Government  rightfully." 

That  was  an  admirable  piece  of  self-control,  to 
say  the  least,  and  not  at  all  Jacksonian. 

A  notable  reminder  of  his  earlier  career  came 
to  him  one  night  while  going  up  an  unlighted  stair- 
way to  his  room.  He  stumbled,  nearly  fell,  and 
the  sudden  strain  reopened  the  imperfectly  healed 
wound  given  him  by  Dickinson's  bullet  in  the  fatal 
duel  of  1806.  He  managed  to  reach  his  room,  and 
did  not  again  leave  it  for  a  week.  Then  and  after- 
ward a  consequence  of  the  hurt  and  its  bad  surgical 
treatment  took  the  form  of  bleedings  at  the  lungs, 
with  repeated  danger  of  a  fatal  termination.  Ac- 
cording to  the  strange  notions  of  the  time,  he  was 
accustomed  to  bleed  himself  from  the  arm  whenever 
he  felt  such  an  attack  coming  on. 

There  was  a  levee  at  the  White  House  on  the 
evening  after  the  vote  for  President.  Both  General 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Adams  were  present,  and  the 
manner  of  their  meeting  is  recorded  by  Mr.  S.  G. 
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Goodrich  :  "  Mr.  Adams,  the  elect,  General  Jack- 
son, the  defeated,  approached  each  other  from  oppo- 
site directions,  yet  without  knowing  it.  Suddenly, 
as  they  were  almost  together,  the  persons  around, 
seeing  what  was  to  happen,  by  a  sort  of  instinct 
stepped  aside  and  left  them  face  to  face,  Mr. 
Adams  was  by  himself  ;  General  Jackson  had  a 
large,  handsome  lady  on  his  arm.  They  looked  at 
each  other  for  a  moment,  and  then  General  Jackson 
moved  forward,  and  reaching  out  his  long  arm, 
said  :  '  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Adams  ?  I  give  you 
my  left  hand,  for  my  right,  as  you  see,  is  devoted 
to  the  fair.  I  hope  you  are  very  well,  sir.'  All 
this  was  gallantly  and  heartily  said  and  done.  Mr. 
Adams  took  the  general's  hand  and  said,  with  chill- 
ing coldness :  '  Very  well,  sir  ;  I  hope  General 
Jackson  is  well.'  It  was  curious  to  see  the  West- 
ern planter,  the  Indian-fighter,  the  stern  soldier, 
who  had  written  his  country's  glory  in  the  blood  of 
the  enemy  at  Kew  Orleans,  genial  and  gracious  in 
the  midst  of  a  court,  while  the  old  courtier  and 
diplomat  was  stiff,  rigid,  cold  as  a  statue.  It  was 
all  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  four 
hours  before  the  former  had  been  defeated  and  the 
latter  had  been  victor  in  a  struggle  for  one  of  the 
highest  objects  of  human  ambition." 

General  Jacksor.  did  not  attribute  his  defeat  to 
Mr.  Adams,  but  '.o  Mr.  Clay,  and  his  bitterness 
against  the  latter  made  him  readily  accept  and 
believe  the  charges  of  bargain  and  sale  which  were 
freely  made  when  Chy  reluctantly  became  Secretary 
of    State  in   the  Cabinet   formed  by  the  President 
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whom  he  had  placed  in  power.  The  general  did 
not  himself  originate  any  such  accusations,  but 
fiercely  adopted  them  as  his  own  after  they  were 
put  into  shape  by  his  political  partisans.  Mr.  Clay 
had  objected  to  him  as  a  "  military  chieftain,"  and 
the  general  was  deeply  stung  by  the  implication 
that  he  was  that  and  nothing  more.  lie  did  not 
know  how  deeply  his  course  of  action  on  many  occa- 
sions had  impressed  that  idea  upon  the  minds  of 
thoughtful  men.  Thomas  Jefferson  had  said  :  "  I 
feel  much  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  General 
Jackson  President.  He  is  one  of  the  most  unfit 
men  I  know  for  the  place.  He  has  had  very  little 
respect  for  laws  and  constitutions,  and  is,  in  fact, 
an  able  military  chief.  His  passions  arc  terrible  ; 
.   .   .   he  is  a  dangerous  man." 

He  maintained  his  outward  decorum  of  demeanor, 
nevertheless,  during  the  closing  scenes  of  the  Mon- 
roe administration.  Soon  after  the  inauguration  of 
Mr.  Adams  he  set  out  for  home  with  his  family,  and 
his  long  journey  took  the  form  of  a  triumphal  pro- 
cession rather  than  the  return  of  £  defeated  man. 
It  was  a  very  plain  and  easily  understood  nomina- 
tion of  him  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Adams. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

The  Jackson  Party  and  the  Neza  Presidential  Cam- 
paign—  The  Quarrel  with  Henry  Clay — Failing 
Health  of  Mrs.  Jackson — Her  Religious  Exhorta- 
tion of  her  Husband. 

George  Washington  served  for  two  terms  as 
President  of  the  United  States.  His  successor, 
John  Adams,  only  failed  of  a  re-election  because  of 
the  death  of  the  Federal  Party.  Thomas  Jefferson, 
James  Madison,  and  James  Monroe  served  each  for 
two  terms,  and  now  it  was  seen  that  only  four  years 
of  power  would  probably  be  given  to  John  Quincy 
Adams  by  reason  of  a  second  party  disruption.  He 
himself  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not  become 
his  own  successor,  for  he  more  than  fulfilled  the  ex- 
pectations of  Henry  Clay  or  of  any  other  reason- 
able man  who  had  any  share  in  making  him  Presi- 
dent. He  made  no  removals  from  office  for  par- 
tisan causes,  for  revenge  upon  enemies,  or  to  pro- 
mote his  personal  interests.  He  administered  ex- 
cellently well  the  home  and  foreign  affairs  of  the 
nation  so  far  as  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  gave 
him  power.  The  four-cornered  canvass,  however, 
which  had  resulted  in  his  election  declared  the  fact 
that  the  old  Republican  Party  had  gone  to  pieces, 
and  that  its  customs  and  traditions  were  to  be  no 
longer   of  any  effect.     The  Congressional  caucus. 
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once  so  powerful,  had  been  openly  repudiated.  If 
the  appointment  of  Henry  Clay  to  be  Secretary  of 
State  could  now  be  taken  as  any  su^rgestion  that  he 
was  to  be  once  more  a  candidate,  its  meaning  went 
ahead  to  the  end  of  a  second  term  for  Mr.  Adams. 
The  election  of  John  C.  Calhoun  to  be  Vice-Presi- 
dent by  so  strong  a  vote  had  much  more  signifi- 
cance. In  many  ways,  therefore,  strong  sugges- 
tions were  offered  to  Mr.  Adams  that  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  Thomas  Jefferson  dynasty  had  not  de- 
scended to  him. 

Public  notice  was  at  once  given  that  Andrew 
Jackson's  campaign  had  already  begun,  and  that  he 
intended  to  call  out  all  the  political  militia,  the  vol- 
unteers, and  the  friendly  savages  of  American  poli- 
tics, gathering  and  handling  his  forces  as  in  his 
other  campaigns.  It  was  certain  that  he  would 
strike  any  enemy,  wherever  found,  with  small  refer- 
ence to  anything  but  the  one  fact  of  his  being  an 
enemy,  leaving  other  considerations  to  take  care  of 
themselveSo 

The  general  remained  at  home  until  autumn  at- 
tending to  his  farm,  but  when  the  Tennessee  Legis- 
lature assembled  he  was  ready  to  act.  In  October 
that  body,  with  but  three  opposing  voices,  adopted 
a  resolution  declaring,  for  reasons  given,  that 
"  General  Andrew  Jackson,  of  this  State,  .  .  . 
merits  to  be  elected  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  Union 
at  the  next  Presidential  election." 

A  few  days  later  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  capital,  and 
it  was  duly  prepared  for  beforehand.  The  Legisla- 
ture voted  to  receive  him  in  state,  with  addresses 
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"  expressive  of  the  high  personal  satisfaction  they 
feel  in  relation  to  the  course  he  pursued  during  the 
pendency  of  the  late  Presidential  election." 

His  reply  to  these  addresses  was  carefully  written, 
and  embodied  something  like  a  political  platform. 
Like  other  platforms,  it  was  a  merely  temporary 
affair,  not  for  permanent  use.  Before  delivering 
this  response  he  handed  to  an  oflficer  of  the  Legisla- 
ture his  resignation  as  United  States  Senator.  It 
had  not  yet  been  acted  upon,  but  he  was  thereby 
left  in  the  freedom  of  private  citizenship. 

He  declared  himself  in  favor  of  limiting  the  Presi- 
dency to  one  term  of  four  or  six  years  ;  but  he  by 
no  means  bound  himself  not  to  accept  a  second 
term. 

He  was  in  favor  of  a  law  making  any  member  of 
Congress  ineligible  to  any  ofificial  appointment  other 
than  judicial  during  the  term  for  which  he  was 
elected  and  during  two  years  afterward  ;  but  he  did 
not  bind  himself  not  to  give  appointments  as  he 
might  see  fit.  There  was  something  like  a  shot  at 
Henry  Clay,  Secretary  of  State,  though  not  by 
name,  in  this  part  of  his  address. 

Many  other  subjects  of  public  interest  were  wisely 
left  untouched.  His  resignation  was  accepted,  and 
his  old  friend.  Judge  Hugh  L.  White,  of  East 
Tennessee,  was  elected  his  successor  in  the  Senate. 

Throughout  the  country  the  Jackson  party  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  as  no  American  party  had  ever 
organized  before.  The  tireless  thoroughness  of  the 
work  done  at  the  North  was  probably  due  to  Martin 
Van  Buren,  of  New  York,  more  than  to  any  other 
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individual,  but  he  was  fairly  rivalled  by  Major  Lewis 
and  other  friends  of  Jackson  in  the  West  and  South. 
Local  committees,  corresponding  with  each  other, 
devised  concerted  work  through  public  meetings, 
newspapers,  pamphlets,  caricatures.  The  country 
was  prosperous,  there  were  no  great  public  ques- 
tions upon  which  to  divide,  men  had  abundant  time 
for  politics,  and  there  seemed  to  be  little  more  than 
General  Jackson's  personal  quarrel  with  Henry 
Clay's  decision  against  him  to  be  had  as  politics. 
That,  therefore,  was  taken  up,  the  administration 
of  John  Quincy  Adams  was  made  the  victim,  and 
when  the  Twentieth  Congress  assembled,  in  1827, 
there  was  an  opposition  majority  in  both  Senate 
and  House  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
country. 

It  had  been  frequently  remarked  that  "  General 
Jackson's  popularity  would  stand  anything"  by 
men  who  did  not  know  the  real  nature  of  that  popu- 
larity. It  was  of  a  kind  not  touched  by  such  things 
as  break  down  other  men.  When  he  was  compelled 
to  give  his  authority  for  his  often  uttered  charge 
that  there  had  been  a  corrupt  bargain  between  Mr. 
Adams  and  Mr.  Clay,  and  when  he  named  James 
Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  that  gentleman,  forced 
to  speak,  protected  General  Jackson  as  well  as  he 
could,  but  entirely  exonerated  Henry  Clay.  The 
personal  bitterness,  disappointed  ambition,  blind 
vindictiveness  of  the  defeated  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  stood  out  in  bold  relief,  but  it  did  not 
seem  to  hurt  him.  That  it  did  not  was  a  measure 
of  the  moral  sensitiveness  of  the  men  who  supported 
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him,  not  one  of  whom  dreamed  of  a  political  hon- 
esty high  enough  to  refuse  the  employment  of  a 
telling  slander  in  a  political  canvass.  No  doubt  ex- 
ists but  what  to  his  latter  days  General  Jackson 
believed  that  the  charge  of  a  bargain  had  substan- 
tial truth  in  it,  although  other  men  had  long  since 
dismissed  it  as  false  and  as  sufficiently  disproved. 

The  general's  manner  of  life  during  the  three 
years  of  preparation  for  the  Presidential  campaign 
of  1828  was  that  of  a  dignified  country  gentleman 
in  appearance,  while  in  reality  it  was  that  of  a  polit- 
ical leader  watching  the  processes  by  which  his 
forces  were  preparing  for  the  coming  contest.  There 
was  a  perfect  understanding  between  him  and  Mar- 
tin Van  Buren,  for  instance,  and  he  fully  appreciated 
the  patience,  the  adroitness,  the  capacity  for  party 
leadership  exhibited  by  the  New  York  Senator  who 
was  his  right  hand  at  the  North. 

There  was  a  shadow  at  the  Hermitage  in  those 
days.  Mrs.  Jackson  was  assailed  by  a  subtle 
malady  affecting  the  heart.  It  compelled  her  to 
avoid  every  needless  fatigue  and  all  excitement, 
and  inclined  her  to  dissuade  her  husband  from  his 
feverish,  resentful  ambition.  She  warned  him  of 
the  emptiness  of  worldly  honors  which  so  soon  must 
pass  from  him.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  James 
Parton  for  a  story  well  worth  preserving.  He  re- 
lates it  as  follows  :  "  One  Sunday  morning,  a  com- 
munion Sunday,  in  1826  or  1827,  as  they  were  walk- 
ing toward  the  little  Hermitage  church,  she  be- 
sought him  to  dally  no  longer  with  his  sense  of 
duty,  but  then  and  there,  that  very  hour,  in  their 
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own  little  church,  to  renounce  the  world  and  all  its 
pomps  and  vanities,  and  partake  of  the  communion 
with  her.  He  answered,  '  My  dear,  if  I  were  to  do 
that  now  it  would  be  said,  all  over  the  country,  that 
I  had  done  it  for  the  sake  of  political  effect.  My 
enemies  would  all  say  so.  I  cannot  do  it  now,  but 
I  promise  you  that  when  once  more  I  am  clear  of 
politics  I  will  join  the  church.'  This  incident  he 
related,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  many  years  after  to 
his  beloved  friend  Blair,  of  the  Globe,  as  they  stood 
under  the  trees  of  the  grove  in  which  the  church 
stands." 

It  was  to  be  a  long  time  yet  before  Andrew  Jack- 
son could  call  himself  clear  of  politics. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

A  Mass  Convejition  at  Nczu  Oj'lcans — A  Flood  of 
Calumny — Andrew  Jackson  Elected  President — 
Death  of  Mrs.  Jackson — A  Tumultuous  Inaugu- 
ration. 

In  American  political  history  there  has  not  been 
another  Presidential  campaign  like  that  of  1828. 
There  cannot  again  be  such  another,  for  all  the 
social  and  sectional  and  personal  conditions  which 
made  it  possible  have  passed  away.  Preparations 
for  it  had  long  been  making  by  the  Jackson  party, 
and  had  been  such  that  it  was  half  won  already  be- 
fore, on  January  8th,  1828,  it  was  formally  opened. 
In  response  to  an  invitation  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  General  Jackson  went  to 
New  Orleans,  nominally  to  be  present  at  a  grand 
celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  his  greatest  battle, 
really  to  add  to  that  a  meeting  with  delegations  of 
his  political  admirers  and  partisans  from  every  part 
of  the  country.  The  celebration  was  a  mass  conven- 
tion of  Jackson  men.  It  was  a  tremendous  affair, 
as  much  so  as  all  the  hospitality  of  Louisiana  and 
all  the  skill  of  party  managers  could  make  it.  Mrs. 
Jackson  went  with  her  husband,  and  again  there 
were  unkindly  criticisms  upon  her  homely  personal 
appearance  ;  but  it  was  also  noted  that  nothing 
could  exceed  the  respectful  devotion  paid  her  by 
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the  stern  and  stately  man  at  her  side.  They  re- 
turned to  the  Hermitage  after  the  show  was  over, 
and  now  were  opened  the  flood-gates  of  a  most  filthy 
tide. 

There  were  public  reasons  for  a  searching  exami- 
nation of  the  official  conduct  and  private  life  of  a 
man  proposing  to  become  President  of  the  United 
States,  In  charging  General  Jackson,  however, 
with  every  crime  and  misdemeanor  from  murder 
down  to  horse-race  gambling,  the  entire  mass  of 
accusation,  true  and  false  together,  produced  a  re- 
action in  the  popular  mind.  So  did  the  venomous 
folly  which  hunted  for  flaws  in  the  good  record  left 
by  Andrew  Jackson's  mother,  and  then  turned  its 
meanness  against  his  good  and  kindly-hearted  wife. 
All  over  the  land  the  virulence  of  the  contest  grew 
as  the  days  went  by,  until  the  warring  factions 
raged  against  each  other  with  an  insanity  which 
had  in  it  something  grotesque  and  laughable. 

Henry  Clay  and  the  other  great  friends  of  the 
President  knew  very  little  about  the  long  prepara- 
tions for  that  campaign  made  by  their  opponents, 
and  they  calmly  expected  a  re-election  of  John 
Quincy  Adams.  He  himself,  a  shrewder  politician 
than  any  of  them,  had  his  serious  doubts,  but  did 
not  give  up  a  reasonably  good  hope  until  the  end. 

The  people  of  Nashville  held  a  public  meeting 
and  appointed  a  committee,  stigmatized  by  the 
Adams  party  as  a  whitewashing  committee,  to 
which  was  assigned  the  duty  of  replying  to  all 
attacks  made  upon  General  or  Mrs.  Jackson.  The 
work  was  capitally  well   performed,    and   in    every 
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corner  of  the  United  States  there  were  newspaper 
editors  and  local  clubs  and  party  declaimers  ready- 
to  make  the  most  of  all  the  defensive  or  offensive 
material  sent  to  them  from  Nashville. 

The  contest  affected  legislation  in  Congress  and 
in  State  legislatures,  and  formed  or  sundered  num- 
berless personal  friendships  and  business  relations. 
It  was  a  wonderful  time,  but  it  was  over  at  last. 

The  electoral  colleges  of  the  United  States  con- 
tained two  hundred  and  sixty-one  votes  in  the  year 
1828.  Of  these  one  hundred  and  seventy -eight 
were  given  to  Andrew  Jackson  and  only  eighty- 
three  to  John  Quincy  Adams. 

There  was  intense  excitement  on  election  day, 
and  more  than  a  little  disorder.  The  editor  of  a 
leading  Adams  journal  in  Philadelphia  narrowly 
escaped  lynching,  and  had  his  house  pelted  with 
stones.  In  one  Tennessee  village  bent  upon  being 
unanimous  for  Jackson  the  two  citizens  who  voted 
against  him  escaped  tar  and  feathers  by  fleeing  to 
the  woods.  The  entire  State  was  found  to  contain 
but  three  thousand  supporters  of  Adams. 

General  Jackson  and  his  friends  had  long  been 
well  assured  of  success,  and  the  continuously  arriv- 
ing despatches  announcing  the  result  in  State  after 
State  came  as  a  matter  of  course,  producing  no  ex- 
citement whatever. 

Mrs.  Jackson  remarked  :  "  Well,  for  Mr.  Jack- 
son's sake  I  am  glad  ;  for  my  own  part,  I  never 
wished  it."  She  had  suffered  more  than  others 
knew  by  reason  of  the  cruel  attacks  upon  her  good 
name  during  that  campaign  of  slander.     She  had 
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not  been  able  to  entirely  conceal  the  fact  that  she 
had  been  deeply  stung,  and  her  friends  several 
times  found  her  weeping.  It  is  probable  that  she 
did  not  herself  know  how  serious  had  been  the 
effect  of  so  much  painful  mental  emotion,  or  how 
much  it  had  to  do  with  noticeable  aggravations  of 
the  symptoms  of  her  disorder. 

The  ladies  of  Nashville,  among  whom  she  was 
much  beloved,  were  secretly  preparing  a  magnificent 
wardrobe  for  her  to  wear  as  wife  of  the  President  at 
the  White  House  in  Washington,  but  the  polished 
society  of  the  capital  was  never  to  smile  at  any 
simplicity  of  hers. 

The  citizens  of  Nashville  planned  a  grand  banquet 
in  honor  of  the  election,  and  the  President-elect  had 
accepted  their  enthusiastic  invitation.  The  day 
named  was  December  23d.  It  was  the  anniversary 
of  the  fight  in  the  dark  with  the  British  advance 
below  New  Orleans. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  December  17th,  the 
general,  in  a  field  at  some  distance  from  the  Her- 
mitage, was  informed  by  a  frightened  messenger 
that  Mrs.  Jackson  had  been  taken  seriously  ill. 
Hurrying  to  the  house  he  found  her  in  great  suffer- 
ing, from  which  she  obtained  no  relief  until  the 
following  Friday  evening.  He  did  not  leave  her 
bedside  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  and 
when  at  last  she  was  able  to  speak  she  begged  him 
to  take  some  rest.  She  told  him  she  felt  well 
again,  and  that  her  indisposition  must  not  prevent 
his  attending  the  Nashville  banquet.  He  refused 
through   Saturday  and  Sunday,   although  she   was 
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free  from  pain,  for  he  had  a  strong  foreboding  of  the 
result  ;  but  on  Monday  evening  he  consented  to 
take  a  nap  upon  a  sofa  in  the  room  adjoining  the 
one  in  which  she  lay.  Faithful  servants  were  in 
charge  of  her,  the  doctor  was  in  the  house,  it 
seemed  that  he  might  dare  to  go.  Hardly  five 
minutes  later  he  heard  a  strange,  inarticulate  cry, 
and  hastened  back  ;  but  all  was  over.  The  wife  he 
had  so  devotedly  loved  during  all  those  thirty-seven 
years  of  toil  and  trial  had  been  taken  from  him. 

His  expressions  of  grief  were  extremely  touching. 
Even  when  assured  that  no  signs  of  life  remained, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  laying  out  the  body, 
he  bade  them  lay  four  blankets  upon  the  table 
under  it,  saying,  "  If  she  does  come  to  she  will  lie 
so  hard  upon  the  table." 

All  night  long  he  watched  beside  the  remains, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  be  induced 
to  take  even  a  cup  of  coffee. 

The  news  reached  Nashville  in  the  morning,  and 
turned  the  preparations  for  the  banquet  into  testi- 
monials even  more  striking  of  the  warm  sympathy 
felt  for  the  general  by  his  old  neighbors,  as  well  as 
of  their  affection  and  esteem  for  Mrs.  Jackson.  It 
was  resolved  that  all  business  should  be  suspended 
on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  and  that  the  church-bells 
should  toll  for  an  hour  during  the  burial  services  at 
the  Hermitage.  These  were  attended  by  all  who 
could  find  means  of  going,  and  the  house  and 
grounds  were  crowded.  An  eye-witness  records  : 
"  I  never  before  saw  so  much  affliction  among  ser- 
vants on  the  death   of  a  mistress.     Some  seemed 
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completely  stupefied  by  the  event  ;  others  wrung 
their  hands  and  shrieked  aloud.  The  woman  who 
had  waited  on  Mrs.  Jackson  had  to  be  carried  off 
the  ground." 

The  general  was  nearly  overcome,  and  required 
to  be  supported. 

Over  the  grave  in  the  garden  of  the  Hermitage  a 
small  white  marble  tomb  was  afterward  erected,  and 
it  is  his  as  well  as  hers.  The  tablet  he  prepared  to 
express  his  grief  for  her  declares  that  "  she  thanked 
her  Creator  for  being  permitted  to  do  good, ' '  and  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  testimony  of  all  who  knew 
her.  The  public  press  of  Tennessee  forgot  all  party 
distinctions  in  expressing  the  common  regret  for  so 
severe  a  blow  to  the  first  citizen  of  the  common- 
wealth, but  there  were  journalists  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance who  could  not  yet  arise  above  the  muddy 
level  of  the  recent  strife. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  President-elect  of  the 
United  States  should  speedily  turn  from  private 
griefs  to  public  duties.  He  did  so,  but  a  change 
had  passed  upon  him.  In  speech  and  action  he 
became  more  subdued  and  self-controlled,  as  if  his 
wife's  counsels  had  more  power  now  that  she  could 
utter  them  no  more. 

Before  setting  out  for  Washington  he  prepared 
his  inaugural  address  and  drew  up  a  series  of  pre- 
cepts by  which  to  guide  his  administration  of  public 
affairs,  as  if  he  could  then  foresee  and  provide  for 
any  large  part  of  the  new  career  before  him. 

The  household  management  of  the  White  House 
was  not  to  be  what  the  new  President   had  hoped. 
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Its  social  affairs  were  to  be  presided  over  by  Mrs. 
Andrew  Jackson  Donelson,  whose  husband,  Mrs. 
Jackson's  nephew,  was  to  be  the  President's  private 
secretary.  Other  old  friends  went  with  him  or  soon 
followed. 

On  arriving  in  Washington  General  Jackson  made 
no  call  of  ceremony  upon  President  Adams,  for  a 
newspaper  supposed  to  be  the  especial  organ  of  the 
administration  had  spoken  recklessly  of  Mrs.  Jack- 
son, and  for  that  offence  there  could  be  no  forgive- 
ness. Of  course  no  real  responsibility  belonged  to 
Mr.  Adams,  but  careful  inquiry  and  discrimination 
in  any  personal  matter  had  always  been  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  general.  All  along  the  road  from 
Nashville  to  the  capital  it  was  made  to  appear  that 
the  two-thirds  vote  by  which  he  had  been  elected 
had  but  faintly  expressed  the  popular  feeling.  At 
the  inauguration  writes  one  who  was  present  :  "It 
seemed  as  if  half  the  nation  had  rushed  at  once  into 
the  capital.  It  was  like  the  rush  of  the  northern 
barbarians  into  Rome,  save  that  the  tumultuous  tide 
came  in  from  a  different  point  of  the  compass.  The 
West  and  the  South  seemed  to  have  precipitated 
themselves  upon  the  North,  and  overwhelmed  it. 
...  It  appeared  to  me  that  every  Jackson  editor 
in  the  country  was  on  the  spot." 

Daniel  Webster  wrote  of  it  :  "I  never  saw  such 
a  crowd  here  before.  Persons  come  five  hundred 
miles  to  see  General  Jackson,  and  they  really  seem 
to  think  that  the  country  is  rescued  from  some 
dreadful  danger." 

Judge  Story  wrote  :   "  I  never  saw  such  a  mix- 
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tuic.  The  reign  of  King  Mob  seemed  triumphant. 
I  was  glad  to  escape  from  the  scene  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." But  then  he  was  an  Adams  man  and  some- 
thing of  an  aristocrat. 

The  White  House,  where  superabundant  refresh- 
ments had  been  provided,  was  a  scene  of  riotous 
confusion  when  the  crowd  poured  through  it  after 
the  inauguration.  Numbers  of  excited  people  gave 
point  to  the  insinuation  that  they  were  barbarians. 

Public  men  scrutinized  with  great  care  that  in- 
augural address,  and  noted  that  it  dealt  with  v^ague 
generalities,  and  gave  but  indistinct  indications  of 
the  probable  policy  of  the  new  administration. 
There  had  been  wise  help  given  to  its  author  in  its 
preparation,  and  he  had  been  in  a  state  of  mind  to 
permit  Major  Lewis  and  others  to  have  more  their 
own  way  than  might  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 
He  went  into  office  the  representative  of  a  party 
which  could  not  in  sixty  days  have  given  a  fair  out- 
line of  its  political  doctrines  or  policy,  and  which 
was,  therefore,  like  himself,  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
events  and  the  proposition  of  definite  measures. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

The  New  Administration — The  Cabinet— The  Kitchen 
Cabinet— Removals  from  Office— Mrs,  Eaton— A 
very  Absurd  Affair. 

Very  soon  after  General  Jackson  had  taken  the 
oath  of  ofifice  his  critics  declared  that  he  had  more 
than  justified  Henry  Clay's  decision  in  favor  of  John 
Quincy  Adams.  It  was  true  that  each  successive 
step  of  his  administration  bore  strong  marks  of  the 
peculiarities  of  his  genius  and  temperament.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  old  order  of  things  seemed  to  call 
for  precisely  such  a  disturbing  and  uprooting  force 
as  he  introduced.  He  found  much  old  machinery 
which  he  could  not  use,  and  he  broke  it  up.  Indi- 
viduals rather  than  the  nation  suffered  by  the  proc- 
esses which  he  saw  fit  to  employ,  but  every  man  who 
found  his  personal  interests  affected  was  loud  and 
unsparing  in  his  denunciation  of  the  hand  laid  upon 
him. 

There  was  something  of  blind  narrowness  and 
more  of  simple  mihtary  directness  in  the  President's 
exercise  of  all  the  authority  given  him  by  the  law, 
and  sometimes  of  a  little  more. 

He  began  in  the  possession  of  a  power  as  nearly 
autocratic  as  the  popular  voice  could  give  to  the 
chief  magistrate  of  a  constitutional  republic.  He 
rapidly,    unhesitatingly   employed   that    power    to 
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strengthen  the  party  of  which  he  was  the  head,  and 
to  concentrate  in  his  own  hands,  as  he  believed,  the 
perfected  machinery  of  party  control.  An  over- 
whelming majority  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  was 
apparently  ready  to  sustain  him,  but  he  was  mis- 
taken in  supposing  it  ready  to  submit  to  continuous 
dictation.  He  never  succeeded  in  discovering  and 
reverencing  the  boundary-line  between  the  execu- 
tive authority  and  that  of  the  legislative  and  judi- 
cial branches  of  the  Government. 

The  new  administration  seemed  to  be  a  very  solid 
unit.  Even  John  C.  Calhoun,  re-elected  Vice- 
President,  was  a  personal  and  political  friend  of  the 
President  as  yet.  A  very  prosperous  people  were 
vociferously  with  their  one  hero.  There  was  peace 
at  home  and  abroad.  It  must  be  confessed,  how- 
ever, that  both  European  and  American  statesmen 
were  waiting  with  more  than  a  little  curiosity,  ex- 
pressed or  unexpressed,  to  see  what  Andrew  Jack- 
son would  do  with  the  Presidency. 

Not  until  a  few  days  before  the  inauguration  did 
anybody  but  his  most  confidential  friends  know 
what  he  proposed  to  do  with  his  Cabinet  appoint- 
ments. One  or  more  of  the  men  who  had  served 
under  Mr.  Adams  expected  to  remain  in  office. 
On  February  26th,  1829,  however,  the  following  list 
was  given  to  the  printers  : 

^Martin  Van  Buren,  Secretary  of  State  ;  Samuel 
D.  Ingham,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ;  John 
H.  Eaton,  Secretary  of  War  ;  John  Branch,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  ;  John  j\I.  Berrien,  Attorney-General  ; 
William  T.  Barry,  Postmaster-General.     The  latter 
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post  was  for  the  first  time  made  a  cabinet  appoint- 
ment. 

Mr,  Van  Buren  had  been  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New  York  for  seventy  days  when  he  resigned  that 
position  to  accept  the  leadership  of  Jackson's  ad- 
ministration. Mr.  Ingham,  a  member  of  Congress 
from  Pennsylvania,  was  a  man  of  good  business 
capacity,  no  more,  and  had  been  a  vehement  par- 
tisan of  the  general.  Mr.  Branch  was  a  United 
States  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  and  Mr. 
Berrien  from  Georgia.  Major  John  H.  Eaton  was 
one  of  the  two  Senators  from  Tennessee,  the  other 
being  Judge  White,  and  it  was  an  unfortunate  fact 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  President's  family,  a 
brother-in-law  of  Major  Lewis,  having  married  a 
niece  of  Mrs.  Jackson. 

The  official  circle  when  organized  contained  no 
other  man  at  all  able  to  compete  with  Martin  Van 
Buren,  when  to  that  gentleman's  other  strengths  was 
added  an  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  President 
which  neither  of  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet 
was  qualified  to  obtain. 

Major  Lewis  had  done  all  that  he  believed  he 
could  for  his  old  friend  and  chief,  and  wished  to  re- 
turn to  Tennessee  and  to  the  management  of  his 
plantation.  He  said  so,  and  was  answered  :  "  Why, 
major,  you  are  not  going  to  leave  me  here  alone 
after  doing  more  than  any  other  man  to  bring  me 
here  ?"  He  yielded,  and  continued  to  reside  at  the 
White  House,  the  most  efficient  visible  member  of 
what  soon  came  to  be  known  as  the  Kitchen  Cab- 
inet. 
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Another  member,  for  a  time,  of  this  peculiar 
clique  of  executive  counsellors  was  General  Duff 
Green,  editor  of  the  United  States  Telegraph.  An- 
other was  Isaac  Hill,  a  New  Hamphire  editor,  who 
had  almost  created  the  Jackson  party  in  that  State, 
and  was  now  nominated  to  be  Second  Comptroller 
of  the  Treasury  only  to  be  rejected  by  the  Senate. 
More  important  than  either  of  these,  after  Major 
Lewis,  was  a  Kentucky  editor  named  Amos  Ken- 
dall, made  Fourth  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  after 
narrowly  escaping  rejection  by  the  Senate.  Martin 
Van  Buren  himself  was  not  a  more  shrewd  and  ca- 
pable politician. 

There  were  other  old  and  intimate  friends  of  the 
President,  who  came  and  went  and  were  supposed 
to  have  influence  over  his  action,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  appointments,  but  in  due  season  it  was 
asserted  that  all  his  strong  will  was  under  the  astute 
guidance  of  some  power  behind  the  throne. 

Amos  Kendall  stepped  into  office  at  the  precise 
place  from  which  began  the  new  departure  of  the 
administration  with  reference  to  removals  from  office. 
His  predecessor  as  Fourth  Auditor,  Tobias  Watkins, 
was  found  short  in  his  accounts,  and  went  to  jail  as  a 
defaulter.  Ex-President  Adams  said  that  this  was 
"  the  bitterest  drop  in  the  cup  of  my  affliction.  The 
wrong  done  to  me  and  my  administration  by  the 
misconduct  of  Watkins  deserves  a  severer  animad- 
version from  me  than  from  Jackson."  Hundreds 
of  cast-out  place-holders  could  soon  have  said  some- 
thing about  Watkins  in  connection  with  their  own 
misfortunes.     At  the  same  time,   Mr.  Kendall  was 
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brought  into  yet  closer  relations  with  his  chief,  and 
the  result,  with  a  better  understanding  of  some 
other  matters,  can  be  obtained  from  a  letter  written 
by  Harriet  Martineau  in  1836.     She  said  : 

"  I  was  fortunate  enough  once  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  invisi- 
ble Amos  Kendall,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  America. 
He  is  supposed  to  be  the  moving  spring  of  the  whole  administra- 
tion, the  thinker,  planner,  and  doer  ;  but  it  is  all  in  the  dark. 
Documents  are  issued  of  an  excellence  which  prevents  their  being 
attributed  to  persons  who  take  the  responsibility  for  them  ;  a  cor- 
respondence is  kept  up  all  over  the  country  for  which  no  one 
seems  to  be  answerable  ;  work  is  done  of  goblin  extent  and  with 
goblin  speed  which  makes  men  look  about  them  with  a  supersti- 
tious wonder  ;  and  the  invisible  Amos  Kendall  has  the  credit  of  it 
all.  ...  He  is  undoubtedly  a  great  genius.  He  unites  with  his 
'  great  talent  for  silence'  a  splendid  audacity." 

Correctly,  or  with  exaggeration,  that  was  the  im- 
pression produced  in  due  course  of  time.  Other 
able  men  like  Edward  Livingston  and  Thomas 
H.  Benton  after  a  while  obtained  positions  which 
enabled  them  to  give  additional  strength  and  dignity 
tc  the  administration,  but  it  started  lamely. 

There  was  no  tenure  of  office  law,  but  the  custom 
and  practice  from  the  foundation  of  the  republic 
had  been  adverse  to  removals  for  purely  political 
causes.  General  Jackson  believed  the  public  service 
to  be  honeycombed  with  corruption  and  incompe- 
tence. He  also  perceived  that  the  salaries,  and  with 
them  the  local  influences  at  his  disposal,  were  an 
important  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  new  party 
which  had  rallied  around  him,  claiming  to  be  the 
Jeffersonian  Republican  Democracy.  A  large  part 
of  its  membership  may  in  some  dim  way  have  con- 
nected Thomas    Jefferson  with  the  battle    of  New 
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Orleans.  Their  local  managers  and  leaders  fully 
understood  and  approved  a  policy  by  which,  in  the 
first  twelve  months  of  Jackson's  administration,  four 
hundred  and  ninety-one  postmasters  and  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  other  officials  were  removed, 
that  their  places  might  be  filled  by  active  Jackson 
men.  Hundreds  of  clerks  and  deputies  also  went 
out  of  their  accustomed  employments  Avith  their  re- 
moved superiors.  Nothing  like  it  had  ever  been 
seen  before,  and  the  President  commented  upon  his 
speech  before  the  Tennessee  Legislature  by  ap- 
pointing to  office  during  that  first  year  more  mem- 
bers of  Congress  than  had  any  preceding  chief  mag- 
istrate during  his  entire  term. 

The  Senate  was  Jacksonian,  but  it  rebelled  some- 
what against  a  conscription  so  sweeping,  and  espe- 
cially against  the  fact  that  newspaper  editors  re- 
ceived so  large  a  share  of  the  spoils.  Isaac  Hill's 
appointment  as  second  comptroller,  among  others, 
was  refused  confirmation,  but  the  very  system  of 
party  organization  of  which  conscription  was  the 
right  hand  enabled  him,  with  Jackson's  help,  to 
secure,  in  1831,  an  election  by  his  own  State  to  the 
United  States  Senate  which  had  rejected  his  nom- 
ination. 

The  wrath  of  the  President  was  aroused  by  the 
insubordination  of  the  Senate,  and  the  mutineers 
gave  it  up.  But  for  this,  said  Daniel  Webster,  half 
of  Jackson's  nominations  would  have  been  rejected. 

Another  and  yet  more  serious  mutiny  occurred 
among  the  lady  leaders  of  Washington  society. 

Shortly  before  the  inauguration  of  the  President 
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his  friend  Major  Eaton,  then  a  widower,  had,  after 
consulting  with  him,  married  a  Mrs.  Timberlake, 
widow  of  a  dissipated  navy  purser.  Her  maiden 
name  had  been  O'Neil,  and  her  parents  had  kept  a 
highly  respectable  tavern  boarding-house,  where  she 
had  been  much  thrown  into  the  society  of  members 
of  Congress  and  military  and  naval  officers.  Gen- 
eral and  Mrs.  Jackson  had  boarded  with  the  O' Neils 
while  he  was  senator,  in  1825,  and  both  had  formed 
a  friendship  for  the  mother  and  daughter,  which  the 
general  had  no  idea  of  giving  up  now  that  the  lat- 
ter had  married  his  personal  friend.  There  had 
been  very  serious  accusations  made  against  Mrs. 
Timberlake,  formerly  Peggy  O'Neil  and  now  Mrs. 
Eaton,  but  the  general  did  not  believe  one  word  of 
them.  There  were  reasons  to  be  found  in  his  own 
history  why  he  was  ready  to  take  very  strong 
ground  in  defence  of  a  slandered  woman.  The  one 
objection  to  Major  Eaton  as  a  member  of  the  Cab- 
inet, however,  was  the  fact  that  Washington  society 
had  determined  not  to  open  its  doors  to  his  wife. 
Loud  protests  were  made,  and  the  President  was 
urgently  appealed  to  in  writing  by  a  number  of 
prominent  men.  In  his  reply  to  one  of  these 
appeals,  after  vigorously  denouncing  the  gossip- 
ing calumniators  who  infested  Washington  socie- 
ty as  "  fiends  in  human  shape,"  the  President 
wrote  : 

"You  were  badly  advised,  my  dear  sir,  when  informed  that 
'  Mrs.  Jackson,  when  in  Washington,  did  not  fear  to  put  the  seal 
of  reprobation  upon  such  a  character  as  Mrs.  Eaton.'  Mrs.  Jack- 
son, to  the  last  moment  of  her  life,  believed  Mrs.  Eaton  to  be  an 
innocent  and  much  injured  woman." 
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Others  did  not  believe  so,  nevertheless,  and  a 
stormy  time  followed,  during  which  General  Jack- 
son daily  assumed  with  greater  vehemence  the 
chivalric  and  highly  dramatic  position  of  a  protector 
of  calumniated  innocence.  He  brought  the  wretched 
scandal  before  formal  Cabinet  meetings,  giving  it  as 
much  public  importance  as  if  it  had  been  a  commer- 
cial treaty  with  a  European  power.  He  wrote  and 
talked  more  about  it  than  about  all  the  foreign 
treaties  signed  by  him  during  his  entire  term  of 
ofifice.  The  ladies  were  all  against  him,  including 
Mrs.  Donelson,  the  lady  of  the  White  House.  She 
could  be  sent  upon  a  visit  to  her  home  in  Tennessee 
for  her  rebellion,  but  others  were  not  so  easy  to  deal 
with,  Martin  Van  Buren  was  a  widower,  and  was 
a  man  upon  whom  no  living  being  had  ever  succeed- 
ed in  fastening  a  personal  quarrel.  He  was  safe  ; 
but  when  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  were 
asked,  through  a  friend  of  the  President,  to  induce 
their  wives  to  recognize  Mrs.  Eaton,  not  one  of 
them  would  consent  to  interfere.  It  was  an  afTair 
entirely  belonging  to  the  ladies  themselves.  Some- 
thing like  a  veil  covered  the  grotesque  and  ridicu- 
lous mixture  of  slander  with  public  affairs  and 
statesmanship,  but  only  for  a  season.  The  wife  of 
M.  Huyghens,  Minister  from  Holland,  refused  to  sit 
by  Mrs.  Eaton  at  a  public  ball,  and  when  General 
Jackson  was  informed  of  it  he  threatened  to  send 
her  husband  out  of  the  country.  The  wife  of  Vice- 
President  Calhoun  was  as  bad  as  Mrs.  Huyghens, 
and  the  long  friendship  between  General  Jackson 
and  the  South  Carolina  statesman  began  to  break, 
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for  the  latter  did  not  control  his  wife.  For  reasons 
which  he  found  himself  unable  to  give,  the  general 
believed  that  the  whole  attack  upon  Mrs.  Eaton 
was  some  political  plot  or  other,  with  that  arch-con- 
spirator, Henry  Clay,  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

The  often-repeated  assertion  that  General  Jack- 
son's popularity  could  stand  anything  received  a 
fresh  confirmation.  It  survived,  apparently  unin- 
jured, the  storm  of  ridicule,  derision,  and  downright 
misrepresentation  with  which  the  Eaton  affair  was 
greeted  at  home  and  abroad.  He  was  not  hurt,  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  because  all  who  had  voted 
for  him  believed  him  thoroughly  honest  about  the 
matter  and  most  likely  right,  whatever  it  might  be, 
and  that  he  ought  to  stand  by  a  friend  anyhow, 
especially  if  he  had  appointed  him  to  office,  or  was 
thinkinsf  of  doinsf  so. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

The  Succession — The  Bank  of  the  United  States — Be- 
ginning of  the  Bank  War — First  Signs  of  Nullifi- 
cation— A  First  Veto — Andrew  Jackson  the  De- 
fender of  the  Union. 

In  voting  for  or  against  Andrew  Jackson  as  a 
Presidential  candidate,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  cannot  be  said  to  have  voted  for  or  against 
any  proposed  public  measure  or  known  line  of  ad- 
ministrative policy.  The  campaign  had  been  per- 
sonal beyond  all  reasonable  explanation.  Previous 
legislation,  however,  with  territorial  annexations  and 
the  growth  of  the  country  in  commerce,  wealth, 
varied  industries  and  population,  had  prepared  a 
number  of  great  political  questions  to  be  brought 
forward  for  discussion,  and  some  of  them  for  settle- 
ment, during  his  term  of  office.  These  were  all 
taking  shape  during  the  year  1829. 

One  important  question,  affecting  all  others,  was 
pressed  upon  the  President  and  his  advisers  by  the 
very  precarious  condition  of  his  health.  He  had  no 
strong  desire,  if  any,  for  a  second  term,  to  which 
he  was  mildly  opposed  upon  general  principles  ;  he 
seriously  doubted  outliving  the  term  for  which  he 
had  been  elected  ;  and  he  was  naturally  solicitous 
concerning  the  man  into  whose  hands  the  Presidency 
might  pass  from  his.     In  case  of  his  death  during  his 
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term,  the  Vice-President,  John  C.  Calhoun,  would 
become  President,  while  the  electoral  votes  which 
he  had  twice  received  declared  how  great  a  strength 
he  had  among  the  people.  There  was  no  longer 
any  personal  attachment  to  blind  General  Jackson 
to  whatever  defects  he  might  discover  or  imagine 
in  Mr.  Calhoun's  political  creed,  and  he  at  once  de- 
termined upon  throwing  all  the  advantages  he  could 
into  the  hands  of  Martin  Van  Buren.  Before  the 
year  was  out  there  seemed  to  be  a  greater  probabil- 
ity that  the  general  himself  would  not  only  live,  but 
comply  with  the  desire  of  his  friends  that  he  should 
serve  again  ;  but  on  December  31st,  1829,  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  his  old  intimate,  General  Overton,  of 
Tennessee,  in  which,  for  future  reference  and  effect, 
he  sufficiently  indicated  his  preference  for  Van 
Buren  over  Calhoun.  Other  indications  had  been 
given  through  the  public  press,  and  factions  began 
to  form  ;  for  Mr.  Calhoun  had  friends  who  were  not 
disposed  to  desert  him  at  any  dictation. 

There  was  at  that  time  a  very  remarkable  financial 
institution,  known  as  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
It  had  been  chartered  on  April  loth,  1816.  The 
fact  that  its  charter  was  for  twenty  years  named  a 
time  when  its  further  existence  would  become  a 
question  of  party  politics,  and  made  it  to  that  extent 
financially  unsound.  It  had  a  nominal  capital  of 
thirty-five  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  seven  mill- 
ions was  actual  money,  seven  millions  was  a  note 
given  by  the  United  States  and  drawing  five  per 
cent  interest,  and  the  remaining  twenty-one  millions 
was  In  stocks  of  the  United  States.     The  twenty- 
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eight  millions  of  the  bank  stock  owned  by  indi- 
viduals was  held  all  over  the  country,  and  twenty 
per  cent  of  it  in  Europe.  It  is  not  necessary  here 
to  make  any  analysis  of  the  many  reasons  why  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  was  a  needless  and  very 
undesirable  excrescence.  When  the  bill  chartering 
it  was  sent  to  President  Madison  for  his  signature, 
he  gave  his  assent  very  reluctantly,  regarding  it  as 
a  doubtful  and  dangerous  experiment,  and  he  was 
entirely  correct.  In  the  year  1829  the  bank  was  in 
an  apparently  prosperous  condition,  with  twenty- 
five  branches  in  leading  cities  and  towns,  its  head- 
quarters being  at  Philadelphia.  Its  dividends  were 
paid  regularly,  its  stock  was  at  a  premium,  its  notes 
were  accepted  as  gold  anywhere  in  America  and 
even  in  Europe,  and  it  was  the  overshadowing  power 
of  American  trade  and  finance. 

All  the  knowledge  gained  of  paper  money-m.aking 
institutions  by  Andrew  Jackson,  through  observa- 
tion or  experience,  from  the  days  of  the  old  Conti- 
nental currency  to  those  of  wildcat  banking  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  had  made  him  distrustful  of 
them,  without  giving  him  any  idea  whatever  of 
scientific  banking.  All  the  Jeffersonian  political 
principles  which  he  might  be  supposed  to  have 
made  it  sure  that  he  would  be  found  the  uncom- 
promising enemy  of  such  a  peculiar  institution  as 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  It  was  an  exact 
copy  of  an  original  invention  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, without  any  of  the  improvements  which  would 
surely  have  occurred  afterward  to  such  a  brain  as 
his.     The  only  question  relating  to  Jackson's  war- 
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fare  on  the  bank  which  was  in  doubt  when  he  took 
the  oath  of  office  was  as  to  how  and  when  he  would 
begin.  His  opposition  was  in  no  manner  caused  by 
an  opportunity  which  came  early.  Troubles  in  the 
management  of  the  branch  bank  at  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire,  had  led  to  the  appointment  of  an 
able  lawyer  named  Jeremiah  Mason  to  be  president 
of  it.  Complaints  were  made  unjustly  of  favoritism 
and  other  defects  in  his  management,  a  political 
aspect  was  given  to  the  quarrel,  and  a  sharp  corre- 
spondence followed  between  Mr.  Ingham,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  Nicholas  Biddle,  President  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  One  difficulty  fol- 
lowed another,  while  the  controversy  grew.  Mr. 
Biddle  wrote  to  the  Secretary  :  "I  deem  it  my  duty 
to  state  to  you,  in  a  manner  perfectly  respectful  to 
your  official  and  personal  character,  yet  so  clear  as 
to  leave  no  possibility  of  misconception,  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  boards  of  directors  of  the  branches  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  acknowledge  not  the 
slightest  responsibility  whatever  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  touching  the  political  opinions  and 
conduct  of  their  officers,  that  being  a  subject  upon 
which  they  never  consult,  and  never  desire  to  know, 
the  views  of  any  administration." 

That  was  well  enough  as  doctrine,  but  there  was 
no  occasion  for  saying  as  much  to  Andrew  Jackson 
through  Mr.  Ingham.  The  latter's  reply  reminded 
Mr.  Biddle  that  the  law  gave  the  administration 
power  to  appoint  or  remove  five  of  the  twenty  di- 
rectors of  the  bank,  to  exercise  a  minute  and  rigid 
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inspection  of  its  accounts  and  management,  and  to 
withdraw  from  its  vaults,  if  reason  should  appear, 
the  large  deposits  of  the  United  States. 

The  war  had  begun,  and  when  Congress  met,  in 
December  following,  one  important  clause  of  the 
President's  message  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  bank  charter  would  expire  in  1836,  and  said  : 
"  Both  the  constitutionality  and  the  expediency  of 
the  law  creating  this  bank  are  well  questioned  by  a 
large  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  by  all  that  it  has  failed  in  the  great  end  of 
establishing  a  uniform  and  sound  currency."  He 
suggested  an  inquiry  "  whether  a  national  one, 
founded  upon  the  credit  of  the  Government  and  its 
revenues,  might  not  be  devised."  Neither  he  nor 
his  advisers  could  have  more  than  vaguely  forecasted 
the  present  national  bank  system,  so  founded,  but 
the  friends  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  received 
fair  notice  that  the  renewal  of  their  charter  would 
be  fought  by  General  Jackson. 

Southern  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  tariff 
increased  rapidly  in  the  year  1829,  and  was  not  less- 
ened by  the  fact  that  twelve  millions  and  a  half — 
more  than  a  fifth  of  the  national  debt — had  been 
paid  during  the  year,  and  that  six  millions  were  left 
in  the  Treasury,  while  the  President's  message  rec- 
ommended only  slight  reductions  in  import  duties, 
and  suggested  future  divisions  of  surplus  funds 
among  the  States  for  expenditure  upon  public  im- 
provements. Current  difficulties  with  the  Indians, 
notably  with  the  Cherokees,  were  met  by  a  declara- 
tion   of   the   removal    policy,  which  was   afterward 
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adopted.  The  creation  of  what  is  now  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  was  recommended.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  foreign  countries 
were  described  as  satisfactory,  and  men  who  believed 
General  Jackson  a  blind  hater  of  everything  British 
were  surprised  at  the  warm  cordiality  with  which  he 
spoke  of  England.  Once  more  he  urged  the  limita- 
tion of  the  Presidency  to  a  single  term  of  four  or  six 
years,  and  he  also  advised  that  the  election  be  by  a 
direct  vote  of  the  people,  without  any  intermediate 
agency. 

Congress  listened,  and  proceeded  to  its  work.  It 
was  a  most  important  session,  but  its  great  debates 
can  hardly  be  more  than  referred  to.  They  were 
closely  watched  by  the  President. 

He  had  not  been  in  error  or  misinformed  as  to  the 
growth  of  what  was  afterward  known  as  "  nullifica- 
tion" in  the  South,  nor  as  to  the  position  relating 
to  it  which  would  be  taken  by  Mr.  Calhoun.  It 
was  shortly  after  the  great  oratorical  contest  be- 
tween Mr.  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Daniel 
Webster,  that  the  President  found  and  used  an  op- 
portunity for  declaring  his  position,  and  the  occasion 
had  been  in  a  manner  prepared  for  him  by  Mr.  Cal- 
houn himself. 

In  honor  of  the  birthday  of  Thomas  Jefferson  a 
banquet  was  given  in  the  city  of  Washington,  on 
April  13th,  1830,  to  which  the  President,  Vice- 
President,  the  Cabinet,  and  many  public  men  in  and 
out  of  Congress  were  invited.  The  preparations  and 
management  of  the  banquet  were  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  friends,  and  they  succeeded  in 
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making  it  of  great  political  importance.  Thomas 
H.  Benton  has  given  an  account  of  its  most  important 
feature,  as  follows  : 

"  There  was  a  full  assemblage  when  T  arrived,  and  I  observed 
gentlemen  standing  about  in  clusters  in  the  ante-rooms,  and  talking 
with  animation  on  something  apparently  serious,  and  which  seem- 
ed to  engross  their  thoughts.  I  soon  discovered  what  it  was — that 
it  came  from  the  promulgation  of  the  twenty-four  regular  toasts, 
which  savored  of  the  new  doctrine  of  nullification  ;  and  which, 
acting  on  some  previous  misgivings,  began  to  spread  the  feeling 
that  the  banquet  was  gotten  up  to  inaugurate  that  doctrine,  and  to 
make  Mr.  Jefferson  its  father.  Many  persons  broke  ofT,  and  re- 
fused to  attend  further  ;  but  the  company  was  still  numerous  and 
ardent,  as  was  proved  by  the  number  of  volunteer  toasts  given — 
above  eighty — in  addition  to  the  twenty-four  regulars,  and  the 
numerous  and  animated  speeches  delivered — the  report  of  the 
whole  proceedings  filling  eleven  newspaper  columns.  When  the 
regular  toasts  were  over,  the  President  was  called  upon  for  a  vol- 
unteer and  gave  it — the  one  which  electrified  the  country,  and  has 
become  historical  : 

"  '  Our  Federal  Union  :  It  must  ke  preserved.' 

"This  brief  and  simple  sentiment,  receiving  emphasis  and  inter- 
pretation from  all  the  attendant  circumstances,  and  from  the  feel- 
ing which  had  been  spreading  from  the  time  of  Mr.  Webster's 
speech,  was  received  by  the  public  as  a  proclamation  from  the 
President,  to  announce  a  plot  against  the  Union,  and  to  summon 
the  people  to  its  defence.  Mr.  Calhoun  gave  the  next  toast,  and 
it  did  not  at  all  allay  the  suspicions  which  were  crowding  every 
bosom.     It  was  this  : 

"  '  The  Union  :  Next  to  our  liberty  the  most  dear  ;  may  we  all 
remember  that  it  can  only  be  preserved  by  respecting  the  rights  of 
the  States,  and  distributing  equally  the  benefit  and  burden  of  the 
Union.' " 

This  was  a  plain  declaration  of  the  right  of  State 
secession,  and  a  threat  of  its  exercise  in  case  of 
imagined  cause.  The  country  at  once  identified 
Andrew  Jackson  with  the  idea  of  a  permanent  na- 
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tionality,  to  be  maintained  by  force  if  need  should 
be.  So  far  as  his  popularity  was  concerned,  he 
might  as  well  have  won  another  battle  of  New  Or- 
leans. He  had  prepared  his  toast  with  deliberate 
forethought,  and  it  was  in  strict  accord  with  another 
utterance  made  at  about  the  same  time,  as  related 
by  Major  Lewis.  A  South  Carolina  Congressman 
about  to  go  home  called  to  say  good-by,  and  was 
most  kindly  received.  As  he  was  about  to  depart 
he  asked  the  President  if  he  had  any  commands  for 
his  friends  in  South  Carolina.  "  No,  I  believe  not," 
said  General  Jackson,  but  almost  instantly  corrected 
himself,  and  added,  "  Yes,  I  have  ;  please  give  my 
compliments  to  my  friends  in  your  State,  and  say  to 
them  that  if  a  single  drop  of  blood  shall  be  shed 
there  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
I  will  hang  the  first  man  I  can  lay  my  hands  on,  en- 
gaged in  such  treasonable  conduct,  upon  the  first 
tree  I  can  reach." 

He  had  sold  his  own  first  framed  house,  and  parted 
at  a  loss  with  his  first  accumulation  of  property,  in 
obedience  to  his  rigid  sense  of  every  man's  duty  to 
pay  his  debts.  He  believed  a  nation  to  be  as  a  man 
in  that  matter,  and  when  Congress  passed  a  bill  ap- 
propriating money  for  the  Maysville  and  Lexington 
turnpike,  he  vetoed  the  bill  on  the  ground  that 
money  should  not  be  spent  upon  internal  improve- 
ments until  after  the  payment  of  the  public  debt. 
It  was  a  narrow  and  unbusiness-like  view  of  the  mat- 
ter. He  added  a  sounder  objection^  that  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  required  an  amendment 
distinctly  authorizing  outlays  for  public  works.     In 
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that  he  had  many  good  legal  expounders  in  accord 
with  him,  but  he  had  not  aforetime  been  noted  for 
his  scrupulous  reverence  for  constitutional  law  — 
not,  at  least,  when  it  restricted  military  authority, 
or  defined  the  nature  of  national  boundary-lines  like 
those  of  Spanish  Florida.  Before  Congress  ad- 
journed, on  May  31st,  it  had  passed  three  other  in- 
ternal improvement  bills.  One  of  these  was  killed 
by  a  veto  message,  and  the  two  others  lay  upon  the 
President's  table  until  they  died  by  limitation  of 
time — what  was  called  a  pocket  veto. 

Mr.  Nicholas  P.  Trist  was  now  the  President's 
private  secretary,  for  Major  Donelson  and  his  wife 
were  in  temporary  banishment  in  Tennessee.  They 
remained  away  only  about  half  a  year.  The  social 
war  concerning  Mrs.  Eaton  went  on  unremittingly, 
and  the  President  was  slowly  but  surely  being  beaten. 
The  ladies  of  Washington  were  too  strong  for  him, 
and  yet  he  was  fighting  a  woman's  battle.  It  is 
plain  that  he  seemed  to  himself  to  be  doing  by  his 
friends.  Major  and  Mrs.  Eaton,  as  he  would  have 
wished  another  man  similarly  situated  to  have  done 
long  ago  for  himself  and  Mrs.  Jackson.  There 
was  something  like  gold  in  his  absurdly  aggressive 
chivalry. 
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The  Nezv  Cabinet — Martin  Van  Buren  Rejected  by 
the  Senate — The  Ba7ik  Charter  Bill  Vetoed  by  the 
President — Second  Election  of  Andrezv  Jackson^ 
Ntdlification  Crushed — A  Northern  Tour — Removal 
of  the  Deposits — The  President  Censured  by  the 
Senate. 

The  first  year  of  General  Jackson's  Presidency 
had  given  distinct  indications  of  the  policy  he  in- 
tended to  pursue  upon  nearly  all  of  the  great  ques- 
tions which  were  coming  before  the  people.  The 
precise  manner  in  which  it  Avas  afterward  developed, 
through  a  mass  of  Congressional  legislation  without 
precedent  in  the  history  of  the  country  and  through 
a  maze  of  personal  and  political  controversy  equally 
without  parallel,  cannot  be  condensed  and  given 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  work  like  this.  One 
thing  Avas  made  very  plain,  however,  by  the  message 
which  he  sent  to  Congress  when  it  next  assembled 
— one  of  the  longest  messages  ever  sent  to  any  Con- 
gress— and  it  was  that  the  President's  statesmanship, 
vague  and  uncertain  of  itself  at  the  outset,  was  be- 
coming clear  and  resolute.  He  had  seen  and  studied 
his  field  of  battle,  had  become  better  acquainted 
with  his  forces  and  subordinate,  commanders,  and 
now  knew  precisely  what  to  do  with  both.  He  may 
have  expanded  somewhat   mentally,  but  he  had,  at 
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all  events,  acquired  knowledge  and  a  capacity  for 
applying  to  new  conditions  and  circumstances  the 
strong  faculties  he  had  before  possessed. 

The  quarrel  with  Calhoun  shortly  became  public 
as  well  as  more  bitter,  and  a  pamphlet  in  which  the 
Vice-President  printed  a  long  correspondence  be- 
tween himself  and  General  Jackson  might  as  well 
have  been  published  by  the  latter,  for  the  effect  it 
had. 

The  Kitchen  Cabinet  became  stronger  than  ever, 
with  the  loss  of  General  Duff  Green  and  the  addi- 
tion of  F.  P.  Blair,  editor  of  the  new  Government 
organ,  the  Congressional  Globe.  The  other  Cabinet 
had  become  an  intolerable  jangle.  It  had  been 
weak  from  the  first,  and  the  President  determined  to 
have  one  that  should  be  not  only  strong,  but  a  unit. 
There  was  no  haste  about  it.  Not  until  April  7th, 
1 83 1,  did  Major  Eaton  decide  that  he  and  his  vvife 
had  been  fought  for  and  vindicated  long  enough,  and 
sent  in  his  resignation.  He  was  shortly  made  Gov- 
ernor of  Florida.  Four  days  later,  April  nth,  Mar- 
tin Van  Buren  resigned  the  portfolio  of  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  President  accepted  the  resignation  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  his 
friend  was  a  Presidential  candidate.  Then  the  rest 
went,  one  after  another,  and  the  new  Cabinet  came  in, 
Edward  Livingston,  of  Louisiana,  General  Jackson's 
old  friend  and  adviser,  became  Secretary  of  State  ; 
Lewis  McLane,  of  Delaware,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury ;  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan,  Secretary  of  War  ; 
Levi  Woodbury,  of  New  Hampshire,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  ;  and  Roger  B.  Taney,  of  Maryland,  At- 
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torney-General.  This  Cabinet  was  a  unit  for  Gen- 
eral Jackson  and  for  his  policy,  and  all  men  saw 
that  the  President  had  chosen  his  lieutenants  well. 
Neither  was  there  any  weakness  in  a  Kitchen  Cab- 
inet which  contained  three  such  rare  men  as  Major 
Lewis,  Amos  Kendall,  and  Francis  P.  Blair.  Mr. 
Barry,  the  Postmaster-General,  retained  his  place 
for  the  present,  but  was  in  due  season  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Kendall.  The  news  of  these  official 
changes  produced  a  profound  sensation  throughout 
the  country,  for  it  was  the  first  time  in  American 
history  that  a  cabinet  had  been  displaced  in  such  a 
manner. 

Congress  was  no  longer  Jacksonian.  When  Mar- 
tin Van  Buren  was  nominated  by  the  President  to 
be  Minister  to  England,  there  was  a  tie  in  the  Senate, 
and  Mr.  Calhoun  unwisely  gave  his  casting  vote 
against  his  declared  competitor.  He  might  as  well 
have  given  him  a  score  of  votes  in  some  coming 
electoral  college,  so  far  as  the  people  were  con- 
cerned, and  he  intensified  General  Jackson's  already 
well-formed  intention  to  make  Mr.  Van  Buren  his 
successor.  The  first  practical  result  was  to  make 
him  Vice-President  in  place  of  Mr.  Calhoun  at  the 
next  election. 

Events  moved  rapidly.  The  country  was  so  pros- 
perous that  the  surplus  revenue  was  fast  extin- 
guishing the  public  debt,  and  thereby  forcing  the 
people  to  an  immediate  consideration  of  the  revenue 
and  protective  tariff  question.  The  feeling  in  the 
Southern  Atlantic  States  grew  needlessly  bitter  over 
what  many  Southern  men  were  deluded  into  believ' 
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ing  the  special  wrong  done  to  them  more  than  to 
others  by  protection,  but  General  Jackson  and  the 
Union  had  a  strong  party  even  in  South  Carolina. 

The  President's  declared  war  with  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  came  to  a  crisis  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  campaign  for  his  re-election.  The  charter 
had  yet  four  years  to  run,  and  a  bill  for  its  renewal 
seemed  to  some  men  premature,  but  its  friends  were 
in  a  known  majority  in  Congress,  and  Henry  Clay 
wisely  decided  that  all  the  interests  at  stake  required 
a  prompt  settlement  of  the  great  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  life  of  the  institution  was  to  continue. 

On  January  9th,  1832,  a  memorial  from  the  pres- 
ident and  directors  of  the  bank,  asking  for  a  re- 
newal of  their  charter,  was  offered  in  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  George  M.  Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  an 
admirably  well-prepared  and  conservative  paper, 
and  the  interests  of  the  bank  were  defended  with 
every  argument  in  favor  of  its  usefulness,  past, 
present,  and  to  come,  by  the  ablest  men  of  the 
United  States  in  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  leader  of  the  opposition  was  nominally 
Thomas  H.  Benton,  and  really  Andrew  Jackson. 
They  were  of  one  mind,  that  however  well,  or  skil- 
fully, or  honestly  the  bank  had  been  conducted,  its 
very  existence  was  contrary  to  the  genius  and  to 
the  political  institutions  and  to  the  lasting  good  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  affairs  of  the  bank  seemed  to  bear  a  very 
thorough  investigation,  and  the  reasons  given  for  the 
renewal  of   its  charter  were  not  easy  to  put  aside. 
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It  was  said  that  in  carrying  on  his  part  of  the  op- 
position the  President  took  a  lesson  from  his  .last 
campaign  against  the  Seminoles,  calling  to  his  aid 
all  the  friendly  Indians  he  knew,  and  turning  them 
loose  against  the  enemy.  He  certainly  carried  on 
the  war  with  incessant  vigor,  and  with  small  refer- 
ence to  anything  but  a  defeat  of  the  bank  charter. 
He  gained  no  victory  in  Congress.  The  bill  to  re- 
charter  the  bank  passed  the  Senate,  June  nth,  1832, 
by  a  vote  of  twenty-eight  to  twenty,  and  the 
House,  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  nine  to  ninety- 
six,  on  July  3d.  The  President  returned  it,  with  a 
veto  message,  on  July  loth.  That  he  had  abundant 
literary  help  in  the  preparation  of  this  message  is  a 
matter  of  course,  but  it  was  nevertheless  his  own. 
It  gave  sound  reasons  for  vetoing  the  bill,  and  it 
gave  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  place  before  the 
people  the  idea  that  Andrew  Jackson  was  defend- 
ing them  from  the  dominant,  grasping  paper-money 
power,  and  at  the  same  time  from  a  machine,  the 
bank,  by  means  of  which  the  control  of  American 
finances,  public  and  private,  was  fast  passing  into 
the  hands  of  foreigners,  who  already  owned  more 
than  a  third  of  the  stock  of  the  bank  not  held  by 
the  Government,  and  who  would  surely  soon  own 
the  rest.  The  friends  of  the  bank  entirely  misun- 
derstood the  effect  of  such  a  proposition,  so  effec- 
tively sent  out.  They  could  not  pass  the  bill  over 
the  veto,  but  they  went  into  the  political  canvass 
under  a  strange  hallucination  that  they  were  almost 
sure  of  obtaining  a  popular  majority  against  the 
self-willed  tyranny  v/hich,  they  declared,  was  ruin- 
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ing  the  country.  Their  operations  were  crippled 
somewhat  by  other  issues,  such  as  the  temporary 
excitement  concerning  Masonry  and  anti-Masonry, 
^vhich  William  Wirt  declared  to  be  a  "  fitter  subject 
for  farce  than  tragedy."  When  the  election  took 
place  and  the  votes  of  the  electoral  colleges  were 
counted,  it  was  found  that  Andrew  Jackson  had  re- 
ceived two  hundred  and  nineteen  against  forty-nine 
for  Henry  Clay  ;  eleven  from  South  Carolina  for 
John  Floyd,  of  Virginia,  as  if  he  represented  nulli- 
fication, which  he  did  not,  and  seven  for  William 
Wirt,  representing  anti-Masonry.  Martin  Van  Buren 
received  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  votes  for 
Vice-President  against  ninety-seven  for  all  others. 

The  political  contest  had  been  sharp  and  pro- 
longed, every  visible  activity  of  the  defenders  of  the 
bank  telling  for  Jackson  by  emphasizing  the  fact 
that  its  privileges  were  of  great  value,  and  that  it 
had  become  a  political  power.  There  had  been  a 
lull  during  the  summer,  owing  to  the  cholera  pesti- 
lence, but  as  soon  as  the  scourge  passed  away  the 
canvass  had  reopened  with  undiminished  strength. 
Its  result  illustrated  a  strong  popular  feeling,  which 
the  President  himself  had  appealed  to  during  a  va- 
cation trip  to  the  Hermitage  and  back  ;  he  had  paid 
out  nothing  but  gold  and  silver,  and  voters  generally 
desired  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  that  very 
thing,  instead  of  regarding  a  coin  almost  as  a 
curiosity. 

There  was  great  rejoicing  among  the  friends  of 
the  President  at  a  victor}-  so  overwhelming,  but  it 
was  well  understood  that  the  feelings  of  the  defeated 
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party  were  correspondingly  bitter.  There  were  even 
rumors  of  a  threatened  assassination  of  General 
Jackson  by  somebody,  and  a  crazy  man  gave  a 
temporary  life  to  them  by  menacing  him  with  a 
pistol ;  but  there  was  no  method  in  his  madness,  and 
he  did  not  represent  the  bank. 

Long  before  the  election  South  Carolina  nullifi- 
cation had  assumed  definite  shape.  The  features  of 
the  tariff  adopted  in  1832,  of  which  complaint  was 
made  by  a  part  of  the  Southern  people,  were  not 
increasingly  oppressive,  but  long  discussion  had 
wrought  men  up  to  a  heated  state  of  mind,  which 
led  them  to  take  very  unwise  action.  An  act  of  the 
South  CaroHna  Legislature,  passed  October  25th, 
1832,  at  a  special  session  held  for  the  purpose,  sum- 
moned a  State  Convention  to  be  held  on  November 
19th.  That  convention  met  and  adopted  the  fa- 
mous Nullification  Ordinance. 

It  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  this  ordinance  to 
call  it  an  assertion  that  as  a  State  South  Carolina, 
not  through  its  Legislature,  but  through  a  State 
Convention,  had  given  its  assent  to  government  by 
any  or  all  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  ;  the  same 
State,  acting  in  the  same  manner,  could  at  any  time 
withdraw  its  assent  to  those  laws,  or  to  any  part  of 
them.  That  assent  was  now  withdrawn  from  the 
tariff  laws.  It  was  provided  that  in  any  case  arising 
under  any  law  which  the  Legislature  might  make  in 
carrying  out  the  ordinance,  there  should  be  no  ap- 
peal to  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  whose 
authority  was  declared  null  and  void.  All  State 
officers  and  jurors  were  required  to  swear  obedience 
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to  the  ordinance.  Should  the  Federal  Government 
attempt  to  enforce  its  nullified  authority,  the  assent 
of  South  Carolina  to  the  terminable  contract  be- 
tween the  States  known  as  the  Union  would  be 
withdrawn,  and  the  sovereign  and  independent  posi- 
tion which  South  Carolina  had  once  held,  at  some 
time  between  the  peace  with  Great  Britain  and  the 
formation  of  the  United  States  Government,  would 
be  resumed.  The  idea  was  not  new,  for  such  a 
threat  had  often  been  made  before.  George  Wash- 
ington had  consented  to  serve  for  a  second  term  be- 
cause the  leading  men  of  the  nation  had  assured  him 
that  only  by  his  doing  so  could  secession  be  pre- 
vented. Never  before,  however,  had  threats  passed 
into  open  deeds,  for  the  Legislature  met  at  once,  and 
passed  the  necessary  acts  for  giving  effect  to  the 
ordinance,  including  provision  for  calling  out  the 
militia  and  volunteers  to  resist  United  States  rev- 
enue officers  and  other  forces,  and  for  the  purchase 
of  arms. 

The  Union  men  of  South  Carolina  replied  by  hold- 
ing a  State  Convention  of  their  own  at  Columbia, 
early  in  December,  but  the  power  of  the  State  was 
not  in  their  hands,  and  the  nullifiers  went  on  with- 
out interruption.  United  States  Senator  Robert 
Y.  Hayne  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State,  and 
John  C.  Calhoun  resigned  what  was  left  of  his  posi- 
tion as  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  to  ac- 
cept an  election  as  Mr.  Hayne's  successor  in  the 
Senate,  although  medals  had  already  been  struck  in 
Charleston  with  his  name  upon  them  as  First  Presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
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When  Congress  met,  early  in  December,  1832, 
the  country  did  not  know  how  far  things  had  gone 
in  South  Carolina.  The  President's  message  was 
sent  in.  It  set  forth  that  the  public  debt  was  now 
so  nearly  extinguished  that  the  tariff  must  be  re- 
duced, and  that  care  needed  to  be  taken  lest  in  re- 
ducing it  harm  should  be  done  to  the  growing  man- 
ufactures of  the  country.  The  nullifiers  were  to 
have  hardly  any  tariff  to  fight.  He  advised  the  sale 
of  the  United  States  Bank  stock  held  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  an  inquiry  be  made  as  to  whether 
that  institution  could  safely  be  trusted  with  the  de- 
posits of  public  money.  He  made  important  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  public  lands,  and  again  advised 
the  limitation  of  the  Presidency  to  one  term. 

That  message  had  been  written  before  he  heard 
from  South  Carolina — perhaps  while  at  home  at 
the  Hermitage.  He  now  dashed  off  another  to  the 
entire  country,  and  particularly  to  all  nullifiers.  In  it 
he  said  :  "  I  consider  the  power  to  annul  a  law  of 
the  United  States,  assumed  by  one  State,  incom- 
patible with  the  existence  of  the  Union,  contradicted 
expressly  by  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  unauthor- 
ized by  its  spirit,  inconsistent  with  every  principle 
upon  which  it  was  founded,  and  destructive  of  the 
great  object  for  which  it  was  formed." 

Some  of  the  nullifiers  were  quite  willing  to  destroy 
that  object,  but  more  were  not.  The  President  re- 
plied to  all  by  sending  General  Scott  to  take  com- 
mand in  Charleston,  ordering  United  States  troops  to 
points  from  which  they  could  strike  if  necessary,  and 
by  sending  two  men-of-war  to  Charleston  Harbor. 
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President  Jackson's  proclamation  was  issued  on 
December  loth,  1832,  and  Governor  Hayne,  of 
South  Carolina,  replied  on  the  31st  with  one  as 
vigorous,  but  which  had  neither  army  nor  navy  be- 
hind it.  The  entire  nation  arose  in  wrath  behind  that 
of  the  President.  State  after  State  spoke  through 
its  Legislature,  its  press,  and  its  public  meetings, 
denouncing  nullification  and  disunion.  When  the 
President  sent  to  Congress  a  message,  January  i6th, 
1833,  asking  additional  enforcing  powers,  they  were 
given  him,  but  not  until  after  a  debate  in  which 
Senator  Calhoun  said  all  that  could  be  said  for  his 
side  of  the  pending  question. 

The  bill  giving  the  powers,  known  as  the  Force 
Bill,  passed  the  Senate  on  February  20th  and  the 
House  on  the  27th,  but  the  new  tariff  legislation  was 
also  performed  before  the  latter  date,  and  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  compromise.  The  President  approved 
the  compromise  unwillingly  ;  Mr.  Calhoun  hurried 
home  to  prevent  his  hot-headed  friends  from  doing 
mischief  ;  the  South  Carolina  Convention  repealed 
its  great  ordinance  of  nullification  and  passed  a  lit- 
tle one,  and  the  storm  was  over.  It  left  every  man 
who  had  voted  for  Andrew  Jackson  exceedingly 
proud  that  he  had  done  so.  A  small  part  of  the 
people  of  South  Carolina  amused  themselves  by  call- 
ing him  a  tyrant,  but  hardly  a  corporal's  guard  of  them 
were  really  otherwise  than  pleased  with  the  peaceful 
result  of  his  mingled  firmness  and  moderation. 

There  were  several  Cabinet  changes,  all  amicable, 
in  the  course  of  the  spring  of  1833,  and  the  Presi- 
dent prepared  for  a  long  vacation.     His  first  excur- 
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sion  was  taken  in  May  to  Virginia,  to  lay  the  corner- 
stone of  a  monument  to  the  mother  of  Washington, 
and  while  he  was  on  the  way  a  dismissed  navy  lieu- 
tenant named  Randolph  made  a  cowardly  personal 
assault  upon  him.  No  harm  was  done,  and  the 
offender  was  permitted  to  go  unpunished. 

Early  in  June,  accompanied  by  a  party  of  per- 
sonal friends,  including  several  members  of  the  Cab- 
inet, the  President  made  a  tour  of  the  Middle  and 
New  England  States,  as  far  as  Boston,  and  was 
everywhere  received  with  tumultuous,  enthusiastic 
adulation.  The  trip  was  full  of  interesting  inci- 
dents, but  it  ended  at  Boston  in  a  severe  fit  of  ill- 
ness, brought  on  by  fatigue.  On  rallying  he  at- 
tempted to  renew  his  tour,  but  only  went  as  far  as 
New  Hampshire  before  he  decided  to  return  to 
Washington.  He  had  seen  more  of  his  country  than 
ever  before  ;  he  had  been  made  a  Doctor  of  Laws 
by  Harvard  College  ;  he  had  assured  himself  of  his 
personal  influence  among  the  people  ;  and  all  the 
while  he  had  been  preparing  for  a  great  and  arbitrary 
stroke  of  public  policy. 

The  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  lost  the  Presi- 
dential campaign,  but  had  determined  to  win  an- 
other in  Congress,  and  to  obtain  a  new  charter,  in 
defiance  of  the  President's  veto.  General  Jackson 
was  equally  determined  that  it  should  not  succeed. 
The  political  contest  had  deepened  his  rooted  con- 
viction that  the  bank  was  an  evil.  He  believed 
that  it  was  preparing  to  corrupt  Congress  by  the  im- 
proper use  of  its  funds.  A  vote  of  that  body  had 
declared  it  a  sound  and  safe  place  of  deposit  for  the 
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public  money,  but  the  President,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
did  not  believe  such  to  be  the  case.  In  its  man- 
agement of  certain  Government  loans  the  bank  had 
exceeded  its  authority,  and  other  errors  of  manage- 
ment had  been  committed.  Whatever  these  errors 
may  have  been,  great  or  small,  they  had  no  influ- 
ence upon  the  mind  of  President  Jackson,  for  it  had 
long  since  been  made  up.  His  nearest  personal  ad- 
visers and  most  intimate  friends,  including  part  of 
his  Cabinet,  and  even  the  Kitchen  Cabinet,  were  in 
doubt  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued,  but  he  was 
not.  His  return  to  Washington  meant  an  imme- 
diate attack  upon  the  bank.  The  business  interests 
of  the  country  at  once  became  unsettled  and  uncer- 
tain. On  September  i8th  the  President  read  to  the 
Cabinet  his  written  reasons  for  deciding  that  no 
more  public  money  should  be  deposited  in  the  bank 
after  October  ist,  and  that  what  was  already  there — 
over  nine  millions  of  dollars — should  be  steadily  with- 
drawn as  needed  by  the  Government.  He  took  the 
responsibility  upon  himself,  but  the  new  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Duane,  refused  to  give  the 
necessary  order,  believing  that  he  could  not  legally 
do  in  that  manner  an  act  which  might  require  the 
concurrence  of  Congress.  He  also  refused  to  resign, 
but  he  was  at  once  removed.  There  had  been  long 
previous  discussions  between  him  and  the  President, 
and  the  result  was  not  at  all  unexpected.  He  at 
once  published  a  well-written  defence  of  his  course, 
but  the  points  of  General  Jackson's  enmity  to  the 
bank  were  not  reached  by  it. 

Mr.  Taney,   Attorney-General,     afterward    Chief 
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Justice,  took  Mr,  Duane's  place  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  President, 
and  ready  to  give  the  needful  orders  ;  but  neither  of 
them  had  provided  a  new  place  to  put  the  money 
in.  It  soon  became  necessary  to  select  private 
banks  for  that  purpose,  and  it  was  shrewdly  asked 
how  the  President  could  be  sure  that  these  were 
more  nearly  solvent  than  was  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States. 

That  institution  soon  decided  to  cut  down  its 
business  loans  to  the  extent  of  the  public  deposits 
it  was  to  lose.  When  great  distress  was  caused  by- 
that  contraction,  not  many  men  seem  to  have  un- 
derstood that  their  troubles  justified  the  President 
in  his  assertion  that  the  business  interests  of  the 
country  could  not  wisely  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Government's  demands  for  its  own  money  or  of  the 
good  or  bad  conduct  of  a  dozen  men,  or  perhaps  of 
one,  in  a  very  elegant  Philadelphia  banking  palace. 

Congress  met  in  the  first  week  of  December, 
1833,  to  give  almost  its  whole  attention  to  the  bank 
question.  The  public  press  had  been  absorbed  by 
it  month  after  month,  the  Jackson  journals  follow- 
ing closely  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Blair's  Globe,  and 
the  opposition  displaying  as  much  virulence  and  de- 
cidedly more  abihty  than  in  the  two  preceding  Presi- 
dential campaigns. 

A  resolution  offered  in  the  Senate  declared  : 
"  That  the  President,  in  the  late  executive  proceed- 
ings, has  assumed  upon  himself  authority  and  power 
not  conferred  by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  but  in 
derogation  of  both." 
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It  was  a  grand  opportunity  for  old  enemies  like 
John  C.  Calhoun  and  Henry  Clay,  and  they  made 
the  most  of  it,  strongly  supported,  although  without 
personal  bitterness,  by  Daniel  Webster.  They  were 
abundantly  able  to  prove  the  technical  soundness  of 
the  resolution,  but  when,  after  three  months  of  de- 
bate, the  Senate  passed  it,  censuring  the  President 
by  a  vote  of  twenty-six  to  twenty,  it  might  about 
as  well  have  censured  his  seizure  of  Pensacola.  He 
took  three  weeks  to  prepare  a  protest,  which  he  sent 
to  the  Senate  ;  four  weeks  more  were  wasted  in  dis- 
cussing that  protest,  and  all  the  while  the  practical 
work  went  on  of  sundering  the  financial  relations 
between  the  Treasury  and  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  It  had  not  ceased  for  one  day  from  the  date 
of  Jackson's  first  message  advising  against  the  re- 
newal of  the  bank  charter.  It  did  not  cease  now, 
through  month  after  month  and  year  after  year. 
The  record  of  the  long  contest  forms  a  most  inter- 
esting part  of  the  political  history  of  the  United 
States,  but  it  cannot  be  given  here.  The  President's 
part  in  it  has  been  sufficiently  indicated,  and  he  re- 
tained his  original  position,  unchanged,  to  the  end, 
through  a  Presidential  term  which  became  one  long 
battle.  He  won  it,  for  means  of  caring  for  the  de- 
posits and  financial  operations  of  the  Government 
were  discovered  or  devised,  and  the  charter  of  the 
bank  was  not  renewed  by  the  United  States.  The 
institution  purchased  a  new  charter  openly  from  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  at  a  high  price,  when  its  old 
charter  expired,  in  1836.  At  the  latter  date  it 
claimed   to   be   solvent,    with   a   large    surplus,   but 
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within  four  years  it  disappeared,  leaving  behind  it 
as  an  unsettled  question  whether  or  not  General 
Jackson  was  right  when  he  first  declared  it  unsound 
and  unsafe  as  well  as  otherwise  objectionable. 
There  is  no  dispute  but  what  he  fought  his  long 
campaign  against  the  bank  very  much  as  he  had 
fought  his  previous  campaigns  in  Louisiana  and 
Florida,  but  in  each  and  all  he  obtained  results 
which  the  country  afterward  fully  accepted  and  ap- 
proved. 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 

TJie  President  Made  a  Scapegoat —  TJie  Trouble  with 
France — The  Annexation  of  Texas — Abolitio7iism — 
Election  of  Martin  Van  Bur  en — The  Expunging 
Resolution — General  Jackson  s  Return  to  Tennessee. 

It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  during  the  progress 
of  the  President's  war  upon  the  bank,  financial  dis- 
orders resulting  from  natural  causes  should  be 
blindly  charged  upon  his  tyrannical  obstinacy.  The 
wildest  speculation  in  lands  ;  the  most  insane  ex- 
pansion of  State  banking  systems,  creating  the 
paper  money  he  hated  ;  the  fevers  and  lunacies  inci- 
dent to  a  period  of  extraordinary  national  growth 
and  prosperity  ;  the  consequences  to  America  of 
European  financial  fluctuations — all  were  in  one 
form  or  another  brought  to  the  door  of  Andrew 
Jackson.  He  felt  himself  in  nowise  called  upon  to 
take  the  responsibility,  and  when  petitions  for  a 
change  of  policy  poured  in  upon  him  like  a  flood, 
he  half  humorously  advised  the  respectable  delega- 
tions bringing  the  long  lists  of  signatures  to  carry 
them  to  Nicholas  Biddle,  the  money  power,  the 
president  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

Apart  from  financial  questions,  a  chaos  out  of 
which  arose  in  due  season  better  methods  and 
greater  freedom  in  the  transactions  of  American 
trade  and  commerce,  no  other  feature  of  Jackson's 
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second  term  aroused  greater  interest  at  home  and 
abroad  than  did  his  manner  of  inducing  France  to 
comply  with  her  treaty  obligations.  By  a  treaty 
concluded  on  July  4th,  1831,  France  agreed  to  pay 
five  millions  of  dollars  of  indemnity  for  injuries  sus- 
tained by  American  citizens  during  the  Napoleonic 
wars.  The  money  was  to  be  paid  in  six  annual  in- 
stalments. The  United  States  promised  to  reduce 
the  duty  upon  French  wines,  and  at  once  did  so,  but 
the  French  national  legislature  neglected  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  the  first  instalment,  due  Febru- 
ary 2d,  1833.  A  draft  for  the  amount  was  drawn 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transferring  the 
claim  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  for  collec- 
tion, and  this  draft  was  bought  by  English  bankers, 
so  sure  seemed  its  payment.  On  March  23d  the 
French  Minister  informed  the  British  bankers  that 
he  could  not  pay,  and  the  draft  went  to  protest. 
There  was  hot  indignation  in  Washington.  The 
post  of  Minister  to  France  was  vacant,  and  Edward 
Livingston  at  once  resigned  the  portfolio  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  accept  the  errand  of  settling  with 
the  French  Government.  At  the  same  time,  he 
escaped  any  further  unpleasant  share  in  the  bank 
war. 

On  his  arrival,  in  October,  King  Louis  Philippe  as- 
sured him  that  all  would  soon  be  right  ;  but  now  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  did  worse  than  merely  neglect 
the  appropriation,  for  they  actually  voted  it  down 
by  a  majority  of  five.  President  Jackson's  message 
to  Congress,  in  December,  contained  an  ominous 
suggestion  of  reprisals    upon   French    property    in 
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case  of  continued  refusal  to  pay,  and  all  the  ready- 
pride  of  the  French  people  took  fire.  There  was 
no  strength  in  the  fleeting  government  of  Louis 
Philippe  to  contend  with  a  popular  excitement,  al- 
though Mr.  Livingston  gave  it  very  prudent  and 
skilful  assistance.  The  French  Minister  was  recalled, 
and  before  his  recall  reached  him  despatches  had 
been  sent  to  Mr.  Livingston  bidding  him  to  come 
home  in  case  the  French  deputies  should  refuse 
again,  at  their  winter  session  of  1835,  to  appropriate 
the  money.  At  the  same  time,  however,  Congress 
passed  a  pacific  resolution,  and  the  appropriation  was 
half  way  made.  Three  instalments  which  had  fallen 
due  were  ordered  paid  on  condition  that  President 
Jackson  should  apologize  for  words  used  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  in  1834.  A  sufificient  explanation 
had  already  been  given,  and  Mr.  Livingston  said  so, 
asked  for  his  passports,  and  came  home,  leaving  fur- 
ther negotiations  in  the  hands  of  the  Charge  des 
Affaires,  Mr.  Barton.  Congress  had  adjourned  after 
pointedly  neglecting  to  provide  money  for  coast  de- 
fences or  other  possible  extraordinary  expenses — 
that  is,  for  war.  Mr.  Barton  received  orders  to 
make  a  formal  demand  for  the  money,  and  he  made 
it,  and  was  compelled  to  report  that  payment 
had  been  refused  until  the  "  formalities,"  the  apol- 
ogies, had  been  attended  to.  He  received  orders 
to  make  a  fresh  demand,  and,  if  again  refused,  to  re- 
turn. Of  course  he  was  again  reminded  of  the  ex- 
isting barrier,  and  in  December,  1835,  he  sailed  for 
the  United  States.  Congress  had  met,  and  had  been 
told  by  the  President  that  he  was  waiting  for  Mr, 
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Barton.  The  whole  country  waited  for  him,  and 
when  he  came  the  President  learned  from  him,  as 
before  from  Mr.  Livingston,  that  the  real  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  payment  was  the  weakness  of  the  ex- 
isting government  of  France.  He  laid  the  matter 
again  before  Congress,  announcing  that  France  was 
preparing  a  fleet  for  American  waters,  and  urging 
"  large  and  speedy  preparations  for  the  increase  of 
the  navy  and  the  completion  of  our  coast  defences. 

There  had  been  newspaper  ridicule  and  criticisms 
of  his  course,  but  the  blood  of  the  nation  was  up, 
and  all  men  approved  of  his  refusal  to  apologize. 
His  old  enemies  in  the  Senate  stood  by  him,  and 
his  support  in  the  House  was  eloquently  led  by  his 
bitter  antagonist,  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  a  speech 
which  was  followed  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  ap- 
proval. So  loud  a  warning  to  France  aroused  Eng- 
land, whose  commercial  interests  required  peace. 
She  came  forward  with  an  offer  of  mediation,  and 
France  very  promptly  accepted  so  good  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  out  of  a  false  position.  By  May  loth, 
1836,  President  Jackson  was  able  to  announce  to 
Congress  that  "  the  four  instalments  [then  due] 
under  our  treaty  with  France  have  been  paid  to  the 
agent  of  the  United  States."  His  spirited  yet 
very  moderate  management  of  a  very  threatening 
affair  not  only  gave  him  renewed  popularity  at  home, 
but  greatly  improved  his  previously  defective  repu- 
tation in  Europe. 

On  January  30th,  1836,  another  lunatic  attempt 
to  assassinate  the  President  was  made  by  a  crazy 
house-painter  named  Lawrence,  who  attributed  to 
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General  Jackson's  financial  policy  the  fact  that  he 
could  obtain  no  work.  The  cap  of  a  well-aimed 
pistol  exploded,  but  the  powder  in  the  weapon  did 
not,  and  the  man  was  knocked  down  and  secured 
before  he  could  try  a  second  pistol.  As  before,  it 
was  not  easy  to  convince  the  angry  President  that 
politics  and  his  political  enemies  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  vagaries  of  insanity. 

Among  the  other  features  of  the  second  term  of 
Andrew  Jackson  were  the  nearly  related  develop- 
ments of  abolitionism,  and  of  the  plot  for  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas.  ^The  administration  rather  than 
the  President  had  much  to  do  with  both.  The  Post- 
master-General, Amos  Kendall,  ofificially  refused 
to  order  the  postmaster  of  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, to  deliver  anti-slavery  documents  and  newspa- 
pers sent  through  the  mails.  The  diplomatic  agents 
of  the  United  States  operated  in  favor  of  annexa- 
tion, and  General  Gaines,  commanding  upon  the 
Texas  frontier,  was  ordered  to  cross  it  if  he  saw  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  Mexican  general  was  inciting 
Indians  to  acts  of  war  upon  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Of  course  he  marched  over  the  border,  yet 
the  President,  when  Congress  voted,  July,  1836,  in 
favor  of  an  acknowledgment  of  Texan  independence, 
sent  in  a  message  advising  delay,  until  at  least  it 
could  be  settled  how  much  Mexican  land  was  Texas, 
and  how  securely  it  was  independent. 

Both  questions  passed  over  entire  as  an  inherit- 
ance of  future  Presidents,  for  the  day  of  General 
Jackson's  retirement  was  drawing  near. 

The  Whig  Party  began  to  take  name  and  form  in 
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1834,  but  the  various  elements  of  the  opposition  to 
the  Jackson  party,  which  was  now  becoming  deri- 
sively known  as  Locofoco,  did  not  come  together 
fast  enough  to  show  their  full  strength  in  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  of  1836.  While  the  well-drilled 
Jacksonians  were  a  unit  for  Martin  Van  Buren  as 
President,  and  nearly  so  forR.  M.  Johnson,  of  Ken- 
tucky, as  Vice-President,  their  opponents  were  split 
into  helpless  factions.  When  the  electoral  votes 
were  counted,  it  was  found  that  Van  Buren  had  one 
hundred  and  seventy  ;  William  H.  Harrison,  sev- 
enty-three ;  Hugh  L.  White,  twenty-six  ;  Daniel 
Webster,  fourteen  ;  W.  P.  Mangum,  eleven.  It 
was  not  an  old-fashioned  Jackson  victory,  for  his 
nominee  had  a  majority  over  all  of  only  forty-six. 
There  was  no  election  for  Vice-President,  and  the 
matter  went  to  the  Senate,  which  settled  it  by  elect- 
ing Mr.  Johnson.  A  warning  had  been  given  that 
the  power  so  long  held  by  General  Jackson  belonged 
to  him  alone,  and  could  not,  even  by  him,  be  trans- 
mitted to  his  successor. 

The  last  session  of  Congress  of  President  Jackson's 
administration — the  short  session  terminating  upon 
March  4th,  1837 — gave  many  evidences  that  the 
opposition  regarded  the  recent  election  as,  on  the 
whole,  a  victory.  The  financial  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration had  worked  very  remarkably,  and  while 
there  was  a  useless  surplus  of  forty-two  millions  in  the 
Treasury,  there  seemed  to  be  no  money  anywhere 
else  in  the  country.  Speculations  of  all  kinds  ap- 
peared, at  the  same  time,  to  have  gone  mad.  The 
President's  message   declared  his  alarm  and  regret, 
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and  advised  against  the  future  collection  of  more 
revenue  than  the  expenses  of  the  Government  re- 
quired. Distribution  of  the  surplus  among  the  States 
had  been  tried,  and  had  done  more  hurt  than  good. 

To  this  and  other  advice  offered  by  a  man  about 
to  retire  from  power  no  special  reverence  was  paid, 
and  his  enemies  fought  hard  to  prevent  the  grant- 
ing of  what  may  fairly  be  called  the  only  personal 
request  he  ever  made  to  Congress. 

The  resolution  censuring  the  President  for  his  ar- 
bitrary removal  of  the  public  money  from  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  adopted  by  the  Senate  in 
1834,  had  been  originated  by  Henry  Clay.  Persist- 
ent efforts  had  been  made  to  have  it  expunged  from 
the  record.  The  right  of  the  Senate  to  wipe  it  out, 
as  well  as  the  justice  and  the  propriety  of  so  doing, 
had  been  made  a  party  question,  vigorously  debated 
in  every  corner  of  the  country.  There  was  now  a 
nominal  administration  majority  in  both  houses  of 
Congress,  as  well  as  a  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  per- 
mitting General  Jackson  to  retire  with  honor.  He 
himself  had  felt  the  resolution  of  censure  keenly,  as 
if  it  were  a  stain  upon  his  name.  As  soon  as  the 
business  of  the  Senate  had  fairly  begun,  notice  was 
given  by  his  near  friend  and  representative.  Senator 
Thomas  H.  Benton,  that  the  motion  to  expunge, 
previously  offered  by  himself,  would  now  be  pressed 
to  a  decisive  vote.  He  was  met  by  a  strong,  de- 
termined, even  a  derisive  opposition,  led  by  Daniel 
Webster.  They  had  law  and  logic  on  their  side,  and 
an  opportunity  to  reiterate  every  criticism  they  had 
at  any  time   made   upon   the  administration  of  An- 
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drew  Jackson,  while  Colonel  Benton  had  even  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  for  unmeasured  defence  and  eulogy. 

He  told  them,  in  set  terms,  that  the  civil  admin- 
istration of  the  general  had  been  as  brilliant,  benefi- 
cent, and  glorious  as  his  military  career  had  been 
resplendent  with  dazzling  events.  He  added  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  wished  the  censure  ex- 
punged, and  in  this  he  was  undoubtedly  correct. 
The  1 6th  of  January  was  at  last  named  as  the  day 
for  a  decision.  As  if  in  memory  of  old  Indian  cam- 
paigns, crippled  and  nearly  lost  for  lack  of  provisions, 
the  Jackson  volunteers  had  provided  liberal  supplies 
in  one  of  the  Senate  committee-rooms.  The  debate 
went  on,  hour  after  hour,  until  it  was  nearly  mid- 
night, and  the  opposition  saw  that  they  were  beaten 
in  a  contest  of  endurance  between  weary,  hungry 
men  and  a  well-fed  force  in  perfect  discipline  under 
a  good  leader.  The  debate  was  closed  by  a  speech 
from  Mr.  Webster,  and  then  the  vote  was  taken. 
Colonel  Benton's  resolution  to  expunge  was  carried, 
twenty-five  to  nineteen.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
brought  out  the  old  journal  of  the  Senate,  of  1834, 
and  then  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  all,  he  drew 
black  lines  around  the  record  of  censure,  and  wrote 
across  its  face  :  "  Expunged  by  order  of  the  Senate, 
this  i6th  day  of  January,  1837." 

There  were  hisses,  groans,  an  uproar  in  the  gal- 
leries, packed  by  eager  spectators,  but  all  such  dem- 
onstrations were  promptly  suppressed. 

General  Jackson's  last  political  victory  had  been 
gained.  His  gratification  was  very  great,  and  al- 
though nearly  prostrated  by  illness,  he  gave  a  dinner 
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to  the  expunging  senators  and  their  wives,  at  which 
Colonel  Benton  presided. 

The  few  remaining  weeks  of  the  Presidential  term 
contained  many  matters  of  interest  to  the  history  of 
legislation.  The  very  air  seemed  full  of  signs  of  a 
coming  financial  storm,  and  it  came  a  few  months 
later.  The  President,  in  a  farewell  address,  reiter- 
ated his  constant  vv^arning  against  the  perils  of  an 
irredeemable  paper  currenc}^  The  address  in  like 
manner  set  forth  the  other  leading  doctrines  of  his 
political  faith,  including  his  devotion  to  the  Union 
and  his  love  of  country,  but  the  many  who  criti- 
cised it  had  a  right  to  smile  when  he  spoke  against  a 
splendid  and  powerful  central  government.  With- 
out the  splendor  belonging  to  display,  his  own  ad- 
ministration had  claimed  and  had  exercised  super- 
abundant power. 

Tokens  of  popular  good-will  came  pouring  in, 
many  of  them  in  very  remarkable  shapes,  including 
a  cheese  of  fourteen  hundred  pounds  in  weight. 

President  Martin  Van  Buren's  inaugural  contained 
a  fitting  farewell  to  his  predecessor,  and,  three  days 
later,  General  Jackson  set  out  for  home,  travelling 
slowly,  and  taking  long  and  frequent  rests  by  the 
way. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

Home  at  Last — TJie  Hermitage  Family  Circle — A 
Faithful  Preacher  and  a  Conversion — Joining  the 
Church — The  End. 

There  had  been  many  changes  of  late  years,  and 
many  of  the  general's  early  friends  had  passed  away, 
his  old  partner  and  lieutenant,  General  John  Coffee, 
among  them.  The  Hermitage  itself  had  suffered  by 
fire,  but  had  been  restored,  and  was  ready  to  receive 
its  owner.  It  was  a  perfect  museum  of  political  and 
historical  curiosities,  and  became  yet  more  so  in 
later  years,  as  one  admirer  after  another  sent  some 
testimonial  of  greater  or  less  oddity. 

There  was  a  reception  on  his  arrival  at  Nashville 
which  moved  the  old  man  to  tears,  for  its  most  in- 
teresting features  were  very  old  men  and  young  boys. 

He  had  reached  the  full  measure  of  his  threescore 
years  and  ten.  During  at  least  thirty  of  these  he 
had  been  a  frequent  sufTerer,  half  an  invahd.  Ben- 
ton's bullet  had  been  extracted  during  his  residence 
in  Washington,  but  there  was  no  remedy  for  the 
consequences  of  the  wound  inflicted  by  Dickinson. 

There  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  slaves  at  the 
Hermitage  farm,  all  proud  of  belonging  to  General 
Jackson,  and  many  of  them  devotedly  attached  to 
him.  How  he  regarded  them  maybe  gathered  from 
the   fact  that   when   a  false  charge  of   murder  was 
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made  against  one  of  them,  the  general  gave  his 
whole  time  to  his  defence,  and  with  it  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  of  law  expenses. 

The  farm  was  large,  the  house  commodious,  but 
its  owner  felt  poor.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend  and 
former  secretary,  Nicholas  Trist,  he  wrote  : 

"  I  returned  home  with  just  ninety  dollars  in  money,  having  ex- 
pended all  my  salary,  and  most  of  the  proceeds  of  my  cotton  crop  ; 
found  everything  out  of  repair  ;  corn  and  everything  else  for  the  use 
of  my  farm  to  buy  ;  having  but  one  tract  of  land  besides  my  home- 
stead, which  I  have  sold,  and  which  has  enabled  me  to  begin  the 
new  year  clear  of  debt,  relying  on  our  industry  and  economy  to 
yield  us  a  support,  trusting  to  a  kind  Providence  for  good  seasons 
and  a  prosperous  crop." 

Both  came,  and  he  was  a  good  farmer,  retaining 
all  his  old  interest  in  horses  and  cattle  and  the  affairs 
of  his  plantation.  His  adopted  son,  loved  as  his 
own,  and  his  wife,  whom  the  general  loved  as  a 
daughter,  with  their  children,  made  up  the  family, 
but  the  house  was  rarely  without  guests.  Major 
Donelson  and  his  family  lived  near,  and  Major 
Lewis  was  not  far  away.  Other  old  friends  came 
and  went,  and  there  was  a  constant  stream  of  polit- 
ical pilgrims  and  personal  admirers,  not  to  speak  of 
a  pest  of  mere  office-seekers. 

The  great  commercial  crash  of  1837 — the  culmina- 
tion of  all  the  financial  blunders  committed  by  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  and  all  other  banks,  by 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  all  other  ex- 
perimenters and  speculators,  by  Andrew  Jackson 
and  his  administration,  and  by  European  financiers 
— swept  over  the  country,  but  it  could  not  trouble 
the    Hermitage,    for  that  was   out   of  debt,  and  its 
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affairs  were  conducted  upon  a  specie  basis.  The 
general  roundly  and  narrowly  asserted  that  no  one 
had  failed  in  the  panic  but  such  as  ought  to  have 
failed. 

His  adopted  son,  however,  did  not  escape,  and 
incurred  losses  which  at  last  brought  the  great 
trouble  home  to  the  ex-President.  He  sent  to  his 
old  friend,  Mr.  Blair,  of  the  Washington  Globe,  with 
reference  to  a  loan  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  for 
what  little  money  there  was  in  Tennessee  could 
only  be  borrowed  at  a  terrific  rate  of  interest.  The 
money  came  at  once  from  Mr.  Blair  and  Mr.  Rives, 
jointly,  in  so  cordial  and  grateful  a  form  that  Gen- 
eral Jackson  burst  into  tears  upon  reading  the  letter 
they  sent  him.  The  fact  that  he  was  financially 
embarrassed  also  assisted  his  friends  in  Congress  in 
obtaining  a  repayment,  with  interest,  of  the  fine  of  a 
thousand  dollars  imposed  upon  him  for  contempt  of 
court,  in  New  Orleans,  in  18 15.  It  am.ounted  now 
to  twenty-seven  hundred  dollars,  and  was  altogether 
a  national  gift,  covered  in  that  form. 

His  interest  in  political  affairs  was  still  keen.  He 
did  what  he  could  to  strengthen  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
and  he  worked  hard  to  prevent  the  election  of  Har- 
rison and  Tyler,  in  1840.  That  campaign  brought 
him  also  several  unpleasant  reminders  of  his  own 
political  history.  He  became  a  vigorous  advocate 
of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  many  have  believed 
that,  from  his  retirement,  he  materially  affected  the 
result  ;  but  it  was  not  so.  Such  a  power  as  that 
which  followed  Thomas  Jefferson  to  Monticello,  and 
remained  with  him   through  the  terms  of  Madison 
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and  Monroe,  did  not  go  with  Andrew  Jackson  to  the 
Hermitage.  He  had  lived  his  Hfe  so  far  as  this 
world  was  concerned  ;  the  body  in  which  he  had 
worked  and  fought  and  suffered  was  steadily  wear- 
ing away,  and  two  great  changes  were  before  him. 

He  had  promised  his  wife  that  he  would  "join 
the  church,"  as  he  called  it,  as  soon  as  he  could  get 
out  of  politics  and  be  in  no  peril  of  a  charge  of 
hypocrisy.  He  was  now  out  of  politics,  but  it  still 
seemed  as  if  the  set  time  had  not  come,  although 
he  continued  his  practice,  formed  many  years  before, 
of  each  day  reading  three  chapters  of  the  Bible, 
while  his  letters  frequently  contained  such  expres- 
sions as  might  be  expected  from  an  orthodox  Chris- 
tian. The  one  most  marked  and  controlling  feature 
of  his  character  held  him  back.  He  had  never  yet 
been  able  to  see  that  he  was  in  the  wrong.  Who- 
ever else  had  been  a  sinner,  he  was  not,  and  he 
could  quarrel  promptly  with  any  man  asserting  the 
contrary. 

Mr.  Parton  states,  in  his  biography,  that  he  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Edgar  himself,  pastor  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  in  Nashville,  the  details  of  the  gen- 
eral's first  great  change — that  is,  he  described  the 
occurrences  attending  an  open  manifestation  of  a 
change  which  had  been  going  on  through  unknown 
years. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Jackson,  Jr.,  was  sick  and  depressed. 
Dr.  Edgar  visited  her  at  the  general's  request,  and 
the  latter  was  present  at  the  conversation  between 
them.  When  she  declared  that  she  felt  herself  to 
be  a  great  sinner,  he  promptly  exclaimed  :   "  You  a 
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sinner  !  Why,  you  are  all  purity  and  goodness  ! 
Join  Dr.  Edgar's  church  by  all  means," 

The  clergyman  determined  to  take  the  first  op- 
portunity of  preaching  to  the  general  a  sounder 
theology,  and  it  came  during  a  protracted  meeting 
which  he  soon  afterward  held  at  the  little  Hermi- 
tage church.  No  effect  seemed  to  be  produced 
upon  the  general  until  the  last  day  of  the  meetings, 
but  then  a  special  appeal  was  made  to  him,  although 
not  by  name.  The  arrow  went  to  its  intended 
mark.  After  the  services  he  urged  the  doctor  to  go 
home  with  him,  but  another  duty  prevented  an  ac- 
ceptance. The  night  was  passed  at  the  Hermitage 
in  earnest  exercise  of  mind,  in  reading,  in  prayer, 
and  in  conversation  with  Mrs,  Jackson,  whose  own 
mind  had  already  become  settled.  It  was  as  the 
day  was  breaking  that  an  inner  light  seemed  also  to 
come  to  the  penitent  old  man,  and  when  Dr.  Edgar 
arrived,  soon  after  sunrise,  General  Jackson  met  him 
joyfully  with  a  request  for  admission  to  the  church 
that  very  day,  for  it  was  Sunday.  The  doctor's 
doubts  remained,  well  as  the  candidate  could  answer 
other  questions,  until  an  assurance  was  slowly  and 
with  difificulty  given  that  the  applicant  could  now 
even  forgive  his  enemies,  public  or  private. 

It  was  glad  news  for  Mrs.  Jackson  that  she  and 
her  revered,  beloved  father-in-law  were  to  be  re- 
ceived together.  The  tidings  went  out  fast  through 
the  neighborhood,  and  the  little  meeting-house  was 
thronged  within  and  without.  The  general,  his 
daughter  at  his  side,  stood  up  to  make  his  profes- 
sion of  faith,  leaning  heavily  upon  his  walking-stick, 
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and  with  tears  pouring  down  his  withered,  deeply- 
furrowed  face.  As  he  ceased  speaking,  there  was  a 
tumult  of  sobs  and  exclamations  around  him,  and 
then  Dr.  Edgar  proceeded  with  his  formal  duties. 

From  that  time  forward  the  Bible  and  religious 
books  occupied  the  general's  leisure  time,  and  he 
conducted  family  worship  every  evening  at  the 
Hermitage.  Of  his  entire  sincerity  there  could  be 
no  question,  nor  had  he  any  doubt  of  the  nature  of 
the  change  which  had  come.  Day  by  day  the  other 
change  drew  near,  until  June  8th,  1845,  when  his 
patiently  endured  bodily  sufferings,  more  and  more 
severe,  more  and  more  trying,  ended  at  last.  Only 
a  few  moments  before  he  ceased  to  breathe,  he  said  : 
"  I  am  my  God's.     I  belong  to  Him,' 

THE   END. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Old  New  York  Politics— Parentage  and  Birth  of 
Martin  Van  Buren — School-days — A  Very  Young 
Law  Student — Pettifogging. 

In  the  old  colony  times  and  in  the  earlier  history 
of  the  United  States  the  eastern  boundary  of  New 
York,  province  or  State,  was  a  social  as  well  as  a 
geographical  dividing  line.  The  peculiar  character- 
istics of  New  England  life  and  institutions  came 
thus  far  but  no  farther.  When  the  trading  village 
on  the  southern  end  of  Manhattan  Island  was  called 
New  Amsterdam,  the  lower  Hudson  country,  as  far 
up  as  the  Catskill  Mountains,  was  thinly  settled  by 
Dutch  farmers  and  Indian  traders.  So  were  the 
banks  of  the  Mohawk  River.  There  was  a  Dutch 
village  at  the  mouth  of  the  latter  now  known  as 
Albany.  After  Great  Britain  became  owner  of  the 
river  discovered  by  Hendrik  Hudson,  the  narrow 
strip  of  land  between  it  and  the  New  England  bor- 
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der  was  dominated  as  before  by  a  few  great  aris- 
tocratic landholders.  In  connection  with  or  in  op- 
position to  a  few  rich  families  like  themselves  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  river,  they  held  a  preponderat- 
ing influence  in  politics.  After  many  great  estates 
were  weakened  or  entirely  shattered,  or  their  own- 
ers driven  out  of  the  country  by  reason  of  Toryism 
during  the  Revolution,  there  was  still  enough  of 
hereditary  rank  and  wealth  to  keep  up  the  old 
tyranny  for  a  time.  In  such  an  aristocratic  region, 
therefore,  poor  people  of  any  sort  seemed  to  labor 
under  peculiar  disadvantages.  For  political  prefer- 
ment especially  the  prospects  of  a  poor  young  man 
were  slender,  except  by  favor  of  the  ruling  caste. 
They  were  so  decidedly  unless  some  such  poor 
young  man  should  be  born  with  the  peculiar  facul- 
ties required  for  attaching  to  himself  and  organizing 
as  a  political  force  a  sufficient  number  of  other 
plebeians,  young  or  old. 

He  was  born  at  Kinderhook,  Columbia  County, 
December  5th,  1782,  and  his  name  was  Martin  Van 
Buren.  He  was  of  Dutch  descent  on  both  sides, 
his  mother's  maiden  name  having  been  Hoes,  or,  as 
the  Dutch  spelled  it.  Goes.  She  was  twice  married, 
her  first  husband  having  been  a  gentleman  of  good 
standing  named  Van  Alen,  who  left  her  with  a 
daughter  and  two  sons.  One  of  the  latter,  James 
I,  Van  Alen,  became  a  man  of  local  mark  and  influ- 
ence. Her  second  husband,  Abraham  Van  Buren, 
was  a  very  respectable  tavern-keeper,  noted  for  his 
good  sense,  as  was  she,  and  for  his  pacific  disposi- 
tion— characteristics  afterward  remarkably  displayed 
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by  their  son    Martin.     Two   other  sons  were   after- 
ward born  to  them  and  two  daughters. 

A  Kinderhook  tavern-keeper  could  provide  no 
better  educational  advantages  for  his  children  than 
were  offered  by  the  local  schools,  but  it  appears  that 
excellent  use  was  made  of  these. 

From  his  childhood  Martin  gave  tokens  of  more 
than  ordinary  brightness.  At  a  very  early  age  he 
was  in  the  village  academy,  where  he  obtained  some 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  attracted  notice  by  his  fond- 
ness for  composition  and  for  elocutionary  exercises. 
It  was  well  for  him  that  he  made  the  best  use  of  his 
time,  for  he  had  his  way  to  make  in  the  world.  He 
was  only  fourteen  when  he  left  the  academy,  in 
1796,  to  begin  the  study  of  the  law  in  the  ofif^ce  of 
Francis  Sylvester,  Esq.,  of  Kinderhook.  It  was 
afterward  reported  of  him  that  one  of  his  noticeable 
characteristics  at  this  time,  next  to  a  born  disposi- 
tion for  criticism  and  argument,  was  a  peculiar  in- 
terest in  public  affairs  and  a  keenness  of  observation 
of  the  conduct  of  public  men  such  as  is  not  often 
exhibited  by  a  mere  boy. 

Law  study  then  was  very  different  from  what  it 
is  now,  and  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  was 
required  of  all  candidates  for  admission  to  the  bar 
who  had  not  received  a  collegiate  education. 

There  had  as  yet  been  little  abatement  of  the 
proHx  and  tedious  forms  of  English  law,  and  the  mas- 
tery of  these  was  exceedingly  dry,  hard  work.  The 
text-books  and  commentaries  now  at  the  disposal  of 
every  student  had  not  then  been  written.  It  was 
necessary  that  a  knowledge  of  legal  principles  should 
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be  obtained  by  a  process  of  research,  continual  prac- 
tice and  mental  digestion.  Something  like  practice 
came  very  early  to  any  bright  young  man  fit  to  be 
trusted  with  a  plain  matter  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  The  local  magistrates  had  a  pretty  wide 
jurisdiction,  and  when  any  considerable  value  was 
involved  there  was  a  right  of  trial  by  jury  of  which 
litigants  were  very  likely  to  avail  themselves.  Law- 
yers of  good  standing  reserved  to  themselves  the 
weightier  matters  before  the  higher  courts,  and  di- 
rected their  justice-peace  practice  only  as  counsel  of 
their  juniors.  This  handling  of  small  cases  before 
juries,  therefore,  became  an  important  part  of  Mar- 
tin Van  Buren's  legal  and  political  training.  It  en- 
abled him  to  study  not  only  law  but  men,  and  the 
arts  and  methods  of  popular  oratory. 

He  was  a  genial  young  fellow,  of  imperturbable 
good  nature,  tireless  industry,  and  excellent  habits, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  a  very  peculiar  pathway 
to  success  began  to  open  before  him.  The  Van 
Alen  and  Van  Buren  families  had  been  patriotic 
Whigs  during  the  struggle  for  national  indepen- 
dence. So  had  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Columbia  County.  After  the  war  was  over, 
however,  and  all  through  the  two  Presidential  terms 
of  George  Washington,  there  was  a  slow  formation 
of  parties.  The  county  aristocrats  and  all  who  fol- 
lowed them  were  Federalists  as  a  matter  of  course, 
but  there  was  an  anti-Federal  minority  which  as  yet 
had  small  means  of  making  itself  heard  and  felt. 
To  this  minority  Abraham  Van  Buren  belonged,  and 
into  it  his  son  Martin  was  born.      He  was  a  boy  of 
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seven  when  Washington  took  the  oath  of  office  as 
first  President  of  the  United  States.  He  had  just 
entered  Mr.  Sylvester's  law  office  when  John  Adams 
was  elected  and  when  the  long  political  campaign 
began  which  resulted,  four  years  later,  in  the  triumph 
of  anti-Federal  Republicanism  and  the  election  of 
Thomas  Jefferson, 

It  is  almost  a  maxim  of  human  politics  that  noth- 
ing fights  harder  than  a  seemingly  hopeless  minor- 
ity, and  party  spirit  ran  high  in  Columbia  County. 
It  made  itself  felt  in  trade  and  in  the  distribution 
of  business.  It  stirred  up  litigation,  and  found  its 
way  into  the  jury-box.  No  sooner  was  it  discovered 
that  Martin  Van  Buren  knew  how  to  handle  a  small 
case,  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  a  jury,  than  every 
anti-Federalist  in  and  around  Kinderhook  was  dis- 
posed to  employ  him.  They  were  few  in  number 
at  first,  and  they  were  not  rich  men,  but  they  brought 
to  him  opportunities  for  the  development  of  his 
peculiar  faculties.  At  the  same  time  they  enabled 
him  to  discover  and  practise  methods  of  party  man- 
agement, and  prepared  for  him  a  permanent  constit- 
uency. 

There  was  fun  to  be  had  sometimes  in  those  petty 
cases.  On  one  occasion,  for  instance,  the  boy  ad- 
vocate, not  yet  sixteen,  found  himself  pitted  against 
a  lawyer  of  ability  and  experience  in  a  matter  of 
more  than  ordinary  importance.  Great  was  the 
merriment  among  the  Kinderhook  people  over  the 
manner  in  which  Martin  won  the  case,  but  the  popu- 
lar chuckling  was  loudest  over  the  fact  that  his  ad- 
mirers lifted  his  small  body  upon  a  table  that  he 
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might  be  better  able  to  address  the  jury  in  a  room 
crowded  with  grown-up  men.  The  platform  he 
stood  on  was  doubtless  worth  several  points  in  his 
favor  with  the  twelve  men  who  gave  the  verdict. 

The  varied  attainments  exhibited  by  Mr.  Van 
Burcn  in  after  days  prove  that  his  book-reading  at 
this  period  was  not  restricted  to  the  law.  No  litera- 
ture, however,  legal  or  other,  and  no  laborious  fidelity 
to  his  professional  duties  prevented  the  indulgence  of 
his  master  passion  for  what,  in  his  treatment  of  it,  be- 
came the  science  of  party  management.  He  read 
the  newspapers,  pondered  over  political  arguments 
and  the  reports  of  legislative  proceedings,  watched 
the  course  of  party  leaders,  and  attended  with  eager 
interest  all  the  political  meetings  he  could  reach. 
At  those  of  his  own  party  he  soon  became  a  frequent 
speaker,  and  his  capacity  was  the  more  promptly 
recognized  because  the  Republicans  of  Columbia 
County  had  not  many  orators  or  educated  men 
among  them.  Before  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age 
he  was  chosen,  in  i8oo,  to  be  the  delegate  of  Kin- 
derhook  to  a  convention  of  the  Republicans  of  Co- 
lumbia and  Rensselaer  counties  for  the  nomination 
of  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature.  He  did  not  dis- 
appoint the  men  who  sent  him,  and  they  afterward 
again  and  again  gave  him  similar  marks  of  confi- 
dence. 

The  Presidential  campaign  of  1800  fulfilled  the 
promise  made  by  that  of  1796,  The  Federal  Party 
passed  out  of  power,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  was  elect- 
ed President.  He  was  the  unquestioned  leader, 
almost    the    dictator   of   the   party   which    he   had 
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founded.  Under  his  rule  it  was  pretty  sure  to  act 
unitedly,  except  in  merely  local  matters,  but  it 
contained  an  abundance  of  discordant  elements,  wait- 
ing for  an  occasion  to  show  themselves — that  is,  it 
contained  John  Quincy  Adams,  John  C.  Calhoun, 
Henry  Clay,  and  Andrew  Jackson,  to  mark  sufficient- 
ly important  features  of  its  constituency.  Each 
grade,  however,  of  what  was  then  deemed  progres- 
sive radicalism  was  to  require  for  its  complete  suc- 
cess a  political  genius  like  the  son  of  the  Kinderhook 
tavern-keeper. 


CHAPTER    II. 

Going  to  New  York  City — Tlie  Debating  Club — Ad- 
mitted to  the  Bar — Political  Activities — Marriage 
— Appointed  Surrogate. 

Mr.  William  P.  Van  Ness,  formerly  of  Colum- 
bia County,  had  obtained  prominence  in  the  Repub- 
lican Party  and  a  good  rank  as  a  member  of  the  bar 
of  New  York  City.  It  was  impossible  for  young 
Van  Buren  to  pursue  his  course  of  ceaseless  activity, 
professional  and  political,  during  six  years  without 
attracting  such  a  man's  attention.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  last  of  the  seven  years  of  law  appren- 
ticeship was  passed  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Van  Ness. 
It  Vv-as  a  rare  opportunity,  and  an  intensely  industri- 
ous use  was  made  of  it.  The  law  library  of  Mr. 
Van  Ness  ;  his  cases  and  their  management  ;  the 
busy  young  city  and  its  social  strata,  so  widely 
differing  from  those  of  the  rural  communities  along 
the  Hudson  ;  something  of  current  literature  and 
more  of  current  statesmanship — all  were  studied 
with  keen  perception  and  with  a  quick,  firm  grasp 
of  memory.  There  was  a  debating  club  composed 
mainly  of  law  students  and  given  to  regular  discus- 
sions of  set  questions,  legal  and  other,  and  in  these 
young  Van  Buren  soon  became  conspicuous.  Few 
of  his  fellow  debaters  had  had  previous  training  be- 
fore  rural  juries,    and  not  many  were  his  equals  in 
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natural  gifts  as  a  subtle  and  plausible  reasoner. 
Future  success  in  his  profession  was  freely  prophe- 
sied for  a  youth  who  began  so  well. 

Among  those  who  became  acquainted  with  him 
and  appreciated  his  promise  of  future  usefulness 
was  Aaron  Burr,  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  then  at  the  height  of  his  reputation  and 
power.  He  was  occasionally  associated  in  law  mat- 
ters with  Mr.  Van  Ness,  who  was  afterward  his  sec- 
ond in  the  fatal  duel  with  Alexander  Hamilton.  It 
is  said  that  Colonel  Burr  took  especial  pains  to  win 
the  genial  and  capable  law  student.  He  succeeded 
perfectly  so  far  as  personal  good-will  was  con- 
cerned, for  a  dark  time  came,  in  the  course  of  years, 
when  nearly  all  other  men  deserted  Aaron  Burr,  and 
when,  to  his  honor,  Martin  Van  Buren  did  not. 

The  year  went  by,  and  in  November,  1803,  just 
before  he  became  of  age,  the  boy  from  Kinderhook 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  at  once  went  back  to 
his  own  village  to  practise  law. 

There  was  a  good  reason  for  beginning  at  Kinder- 
hook,  apart  from  the  certainty  of  clients  among  his 
old  friends  and  neighbors.  His  half-brother,  James 
I.  Van  Alen,  who  now  offered  him  a  share  of  his 
business,  was  already  a  successful  lawyer.  He  had 
been  a  faithful  friend  and  adviser  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  was  in  a  position  to  extend  valuable  help 
and  encouragement.  In  the  previous  year,  1802,  he 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Convention  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Not  long 
after  obtaining  so  good  an  assistant  to  care  for  part 
of  his  law  business,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of 
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Surrogate  of  Columbia  County,  and  the  Kinderhook 
law  firm  became  Van  Buren  &  Miller.  In  1808  Mr. 
Van  Alen  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress.  Mar- 
tin therefore  had  an  uncommonly  good  foundation 
upon  which  to  build  up  a  professional  success. 
Whatever  he  might  win,  however,  was  to  be  fought 
for  in  competition  with  a  number  of  able  men  con- 
stituting the  bar  of  the  county.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  sure  to  find  himself  in  speedy  conflict  with 
what  were  still  its  predominating  social  and  political 
influences. 

Mr.  Sylvester,  with  whom  he  first  studied  law, 
was  a  moderate  Federalist,  not  at  all  averse  to  ob- 
taining clients  among  the  opposition.  Mr.  Van 
Alen  was  a  more  active  Federalist,  taking  rank 
among  the  local  leaders  of  his  party.  The  election 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  had  but  deepened  and  embittered 
all  partisan  feeling,  and  another  struggle  was  at  hand 
for  the  control  of  the  State  and  of  the  nation.  The 
apparent  hopelessness  of  winning  the  latter  concen- 
trated the  efforts  of  the  old  political  rulers  of  New 
York  upon  the  affairs  of  their  own  commonwealth. 
Those  of  Columbia  County  brought  strong  persua- 
sion to  bear  upon  Martin  Van  Buren.  Mr.  Van 
Alen  and  other  personal  friends  labored  with  him  to 
induce  him  to  sever  his  future  from  party  associa- 
tions which  they  sincerely  detested.  It  was  as  if 
they  believed  his  radicalism  a  mere  ebullition,  be- 
longing to  boyhood  and  youth,  which  ought  to 
cease  now  that  he  had  become  a  man.  It  was  made 
plain  to  him  that  a  disciple  of  that  French  Jacobin 
and  leveler  and  infidel,  Thomas  Jefferson,  could  not 
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hope  for  the  patronage  and  might  be  sure  of  the 
crushing  enmity  of  the  wealth,  the  social  eminence, 
and  the  old  aristocracy  not  only  of  the  county,  but 
of  the  State.  He  would  be  compelled  to  take  his 
share  of  the  unmeasured  obloquy  heaped  upon  the 
man  who  had  somehow  managed  to  succeed  John 
Adam.s  as  President. 

Young  as  he  was,  Martin  Van  Buren  had  fixed 
political  principles.  He  also  read  better  than  they 
the  signs  of  the  times,  and  he  was  unmoved  in  his 
faith.  He  was  quite  capable  of  estimating  mere 
partisan  abuse  of  Jefferson  at  its  proper  value.  He 
may  have  even  then  had  doubts  if  he  himself  were 
not,  in  some  respects,  a  more  radical  democrat  than 
the  rich  Virginia  planter  and  landholder. 

There  were  two  candidates  for  governor  of  the 
State  in  1803,  and  both  claimed  to  be  Republican. 
One,  Morgan  Lewis,  was  thoroughly  Jeffersonian, 
while  the  other,  Aaron  Burr,  represented  whatever 
elements  the  State  contained  which  opposed  the  ad- 
ministration. It  was  at  this  point  that  Mr.  Van 
Buren  was  urged  to  relax  the  strictness  of  his  devo- 
tion to  party  and  its  discipline,  but  he  refused.  He 
had  not  been  dazzled  by  the  attentions  or  won  by 
the  flatteries  of  Colonel  Burr,  and  went  against  him 
with  all  energy. 

The  Presidential  campaign  of  1804  gave  Mr, 
Jefferson  a  second  term,  but  did  not  altogether  de- 
stroy the  remnant  of  the  Federal  Party  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  What  strength  the  old  order  of 
things  retained  was  largely  in  the  Hudson  River 
counties,  and  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
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Republican  vote  in  the  western  part  of  the  State, 
into  which  a  new  population  was  flowing.  Federal- 
ist chagrin  and  wounded  pride  looked  around  almost 
savagely  for  victims  among  such  of  its  more  active 
enemies  as  seemed  to  be  within  its  reach.  Mr.  Van 
Buren  was  one  of  these.  He  had  served  his  party 
with  steadily  increasing  efficiency,  and  was  beginning 
to  be  known,  outside  of  his  own  county,  as  perhaps 
its  most  capable  Republican  leader.  Abuse  and 
even  slander  were  heaped  upon  him  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  brought  to  him  more  clients  and  a 
greater  popularity,  but  it  was  well  for  him  that  his 
personal  habits  and  private  morals  were  carefully 
correct.  He  did  nothing  whatever  to  assist  those 
w'ho  were  trying  to  break  him  down. 

While  gathering  into  his  own  hands  the  reins  of 
control  of  Columbia  County  politics,  he  did  not  at 
all  neglect  business.  It  came  fast  to  a  lawyer,  how- 
ever young  he  might  be,  who  was  exhibiting,  in 
court  after  court,  so  remarkable  a  capacity  for  win- 
ning the  cases  put  into  his  hands.  He  seemed  to 
be  forming  a  habit  of  doing  so. 

The  incoming  of  a  steady  tide  of  fees  produced  a 
very  important  result  during  the  year  1806.  There 
had  been  a  romance  in  the  boy-life  of  Martin  Van 
Buren,  and  his  early  attachment  to  Hannah  Hoes, 
of  Kinderhook,  had  never  wavered.  She  was  but 
distantly  related  to  him  through  his  mother,  and  she 
had  waited  patiently  for  the  arrival  of  his  clients,  and 
so  of  the  wedding-day.  The  first  housekeeping  of 
the  very  young  couple  was  simple  and  unpretend- 
ing.     Children  came  to  them,    four    sons    but    no 
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daughters,  as  the  years  went  by.  It  was  a  very 
happy  home  during  all  the  twelve  years  that  Han- 
nah remained,  and  after  her  departure,  in  1818,  no 
second  mistress  replaced  the  first. 

In  February,  1807,  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  admitted 
to  practise  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  ceased  to  be 
a  mere  village  attorney.  That  year  the  State  of 
New  York  witnessed  another  instance  of  defective 
party  discipline.  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  was  now  the 
regular  party  nominee  for  governor,  and  Morgan 
Lewis  instead  of  Aaron  Burr  undertook  to  rally  the 
fragmentary  opposition.  Mr.  Van  Buren  aided  the 
election  of  Mr.  Tompkins  with  all  his  power,  and 
thereby  gained  another  step.  In  the  following 
year,  1808,  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  appointed  Surro- 
gate of  Columbia  County.  The  duties  of  this  ofifice 
and  an  increasing  practice  in  the  higher  courts  made 
necessary  a  change  of  residence  to  the  city  of  Hud- 
son, the  county-seat.  Professionally  and  politically 
a  remarkable  success  had  been  won,  considering  that 
he  was  not  yet  twenty-six.  He  had  shown  courage 
and  faith  as  well  as  intellectual  capacity,  and  the 
leading  men  of  all  factions  throughout  the  State 
were  beginning  to  take  notice  of  him  as  a  rising 
man. 

After  moving  to  Hudson  Mr.  Van  Buren  found 
himself  in  more  immediate  competition  and  profes- 
sional antagonism  with  Elisha  Williams,  the  leader 
of  the  bar  and  of  the  Federal  Party  in  Columbia 
County.  In  important  cases  they  were  frequently 
pitted  against  each  other,  but  it  is  recorded  that  the 
contest  was   friendly  and  conducted    upon  strictly 
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honorable  principles.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Williams 
was  the  more  effective  and  eloquent  orator,  how. 
ever,  had  its  influence  in  deepening  his  opponent's 
determination  to  be  the  better  lawyer.  He  had  be- 
fore been  an  industrious,  painstaking  student,  but 
he  now  gave  himself  to  his  books  with  double  en- 
ergy. He  was  no  longer  poor.  His  increasing  fees 
and  his  economical  ways  of  living  had  left  him  with 
money  enough  in  his  pocket  to  purchase  a  large 
and  valuable  law  library,  the  collection  of  an  old 
practitioner  recently  deceased.  Adding  to  this  his 
own  books  and  such  new  material  as  from  time  to 
time  came  within  his  reach,  he  toiled  on,  year  after 
year,  gaining  continually,  in  many  important  cases, 
a  higher  and  higher  standing  as  a  lawyer  of  deep 
learning  as  well  as  of  acuteness  and  skill.  The  great 
families  of  the  Hudson  River  aristocracy  might  still 
frown  upon  him,  but  he  had  broken  through  the 
crust  of  their  repression.  It  was  impossible  to  deny 
social  standing  and  a  good  degree  of  consideration 
to  a  young  man  who  was  rising  so  fast  and  who  ex- 
hibited so  rare  a  faculty  of  meeting  all  other  men 
with  good-tempered  courtesy.  The  fact  that  he 
was  hated  and  abused  only  illustrates  the  other  fact 
that  he  was  feared  for  the  power  he  was  plainly  seen 
to  be  fast  acquiring.  The  very  thinness  of  the 
population  aided  in  making  him  and  other  party 
managers  more  widely  known  than  they  could  now 
be  made  without  the  help  of  the  entire  newspaper 
press. 


CHAPTER    III. 

Professional  Success — Against  the  Bank — Elected  to 
the  State  Senate —  War  of  1 8 1 2 — Mr.  Van  Bur  en 
Removed  from  Office  of  Surrogate — His  Advocacy 
of  the  War. 

The  unquestioned  leader  of  the  Republican  Party 
in  a  district  so  important  as  Columbia  County  could 
not  fail  to  be  taken  into  the  councils  of  the  older 
men  who  ruled  the  State  at  large.  It  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  Mr.  Van  Buren,  a  sincere  disciple  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  supporting  every  measure  of  the 
administration,  had  accepted  perfectly  the  Jeffer- 
sonian  idea  of  party  organization  and  discipline. 
Men  who  at  any  time  broke  away  for  a  season  were 
sure,  when  they  returned,  to  find  Martin  Van  Buren 
where  they  had  left  him,  but  with  the  reins  of  party 
control  more  firmly  gathered  in  his  hands,  and  with 
no  disposition  whatever  to  surrender  them. 

While  an  already  wide  local  acquaintance  grew 
rapidly  by  means  of  the  opportunities  belonging  to 
the  duties  of  surrogate,  increasing  employment  in 
important  cases  before  the  higher  courts  brought 
the  young  but  hard-working  lawyer  to  the  favorable 
notice  of  the  general  public.  Men  heard  his  name 
mentioned  frequently  in  connection  with  legal  suc- 
cesses, and  that  was  of  greater  political  importance 
then  than  it  is  now.     The  popular  thought  and  cus- 
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torn  hardly  drew  a  line  of  distinction  between  prom- 
inence at  the  bar  and  in  statesmanship. 

There  were  many  jurists  who  drew  the  line  for 
themselves,  but  Martin  Van  Buren  was  not  of  them. 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  natural  or  acquired 
legal  abilities,  they  were  secondary,  even  in  his  own 
eyes,  to  his  passion  and  capacity  for  party  manage- 
ment and  public  affairs.  In  time  other  men  cam.e 
to  agree  with  him,  and  the  next  generation  almost 
forgot  that  he  had  been  a  lawyer  whom  the  most 
eminent  members  of  the  New  York  bar  regarded  as 
a  dangerous  antagonist. 

The  old  local  influences  held  their  ground  tena- 
ciously, and  year  after  year  went  by  before  it  was 
worth  while  for  ultra-radical  Republicans  to  contest 
an  election  in  the  ancient  seats  of  Federalism.  They 
ran  for  ofifice,  indeed,  but  it  was  with  a  certainty  of 
defeat,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  quite  willing  that 
other  men  should  accept  the  empty  honor  of  a  nom- 
ination and  an  adverse  majority.  The  middle  coun- 
ties were  growing  fast,  but  not  by  any  influx  of  Fed- 
eralism. New  York  City  was  growing  faster,  and 
even  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  State,  not  long 
since  the  hunting  ground  of  the  Iroquois,  was  be- 
coming dotted  with  farms  and  villages  and  towns 
whose  voters  were  divided  only  as  to  different  shades 
of  Jeffersonianism. 

It  was  in  the  year  181 1  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  was 
first  called  upon  to  take  strong  ground,  before  the 
party  and  the  State,  upon  a  subject  which  was  to 
meet  him  again,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
later,  at  the  culmination  of  his  political  career.     The 
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first  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  lived  its  short 
life,  and  Congress,  by  the  casting  vote  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent George  Clinton  in  the  Senate,  had  refused  a 
renewal  of  its  charter.  This  expired,  by  limitation, 
March  4th,  181 1,  and  a  charter  for  the  new  bank 
was  yet  to  be  given  in  1816.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
friends  of  the  bank  despaired  of  success  in  the  na- 
tional legislature  and  turned  to  the  State  of  New 
York,  as  afterward,  in  1836,  they  turned  to  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  They  offered  tempting  terms  for 
an  incorporation  of  the  Bank  of  America,  with  a 
capital  of  six  millions  of  dollars.  It  was  not  to  be 
a  national  institution,  but  an  overshadowing  money 
power  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  as  much  more 
as  might  be. 

A  meeting  of  Republican  leaders  was  held  at  Al- 
bany. Many  members  of  the  Legislature  were  pres- 
ent, and  it  was  to  men  who  were  to  vote  upon  the 
bill  that  Martin  Van  Buren  argued  against  the  bank. 
He  went  home  and  argued  yet  more  strenuously  be- 
fore a  Columbia  County  Convention,  offering  reso- 
lutions, which  were  adopted,  declaring  such  an  insti- 
tution anti-republican  and  dangerous.  There  was 
perfect  consistency,  therefore,  in  his  subsequent 
support  of  Andrew  Jackson  upon  that  point. 

At  a  session  of  the  Legislature  held  in  May  of 
that  year  the  bank  charter  bill  was  passed  by  a  nar- 
row majority  only  to  meet  the  crushing  disapproval 
of  Governor  Tompkins. 

Then,  as  afterward,  the  leaders  rather  than  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Republican  Party  were  divided 
in  opinion  upon  the  bank   question.     Among    the 
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men  who  had  voted  for  the  charter  in  the  State 
Senate  was  Mr.  Edward  P,  Livingston,  representing 
what  was  known  as  the  Middle  District,  which  in- 
cluded Columbia  County.  He  also  represented  so- 
cial rank,  an  old  family,  powerful  connections, 
wealth,  and  was  a  gentleman  of  ability  and  high 
personal  character.  He  was  sustained  by  such  vet- 
eran Republicans  as  William  P.  Van  Ness.  When 
Martin  Van  Buren  was  nominated  to  oppose  Mr. 
Livingston's  re-election,  all  the  sleepy  Federalism 
and  conservatism  of  the  district  was  aroused  for 
self-defence.  The  canvass  was  fiercely  contested, 
and  was  won  by  Mr.  Van  Buren  by  a  majority  of 
only  about  two  hundred  in  a  total  vote  of  over 
twenty  thousand.  His  victory  was  a  surprise  to  his 
opponents,  nevertheless,  and  was  the  first  of  a  long 
succession  of  surprises. 

The  Republican  members  of  the  New  York  Leg- 
islature held  a  caucus  May  29th,  1812,  and  Mr.  Van 
Buren  was  present.  The  Madison  administration 
and  the  probable  war  with  England  were  before  the 
caucus  for  judgment.  This  was  pronounced  by  a 
unanimous  nomination  of  De  Witt  Clinton  for 
President  as  opposed  to  both  Mr.  Madison  and  the 
war.  Mr.  Van  Buren's  term  of  office  did  not  begin 
until  July  4th,  and  Presidential  electors  supporting 
Mr,  Clinton  were  chosen  in  November  following. 
Meantime,  although  war  had  been  declared,  the  op- 
position to  it  in  the  State  of  New  York  continued 
unbroken.  The  elections  declared  the  will  of  the 
people  in  favor  of  Mr.  Madison  and  of  his  war  pol- 
icy.    The  die  had  been  cast,  the  honor  of  the  nation 
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was  involved,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  rightly  decided 
that  Americans  had  but  one  course  to  pursue.  The 
Government  was  to  be  sustained  at  all  hazards.  Per- 
haps also  the  keenest  politician  in  the  State  per- 
ceived political  reasons  for  a  new  departure.  At  all 
events,  he  immediately  became  a  most  energetic 
advocate  of  the  administration. 

His  first  utterance  was  made  at  once  as  a  member 
of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Senate  to  pre- 
pare a  reply  to  the  customary  speech  made  by  the 
governor  at  the  opening  of  the  Legislature.  Al- 
though the  youngest  member  of  the  committee,  the 
task  of  preparing  the  reply  was  given  to  him,  and  in 
it  he  defended  the  war  and  urged  its  vigorous  prose- 
cution. 

Sore  was  to  be  the  need  of  the  administration  at 
Washington  during  the  three  following  years  for  an 
able  and  fearless  advocate  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  All  the  military  disasters  upon  the  Northern 
frontier  and  all  the  financial  and  commercial  de- 
pression made  more  and  more  difficult  the  position 
and  responsibility  assumed  by  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
The  blunders  and  inefficiency  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  the  successive  failures  of  commanders  in 
the  field  gave  an  additional  appearance  of  strength 
to  the  views  presented  by  the  able  and  patriotic 
men  who  condemned  the  war.  They  would  have 
swept  the  State,  and  with  it  New  England  and  other 
States,  if  the  fight  had  not  been  so  tenaciously  and 
enthusiastically  maintained  against  them.  There 
were  to  be,  however,  very  important  political  con- 
sequences of  the  fact  that  Martin  Van  Buren  was 
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making  his  name  more  perfectly  identified  with  a 
war  policy  than  was  any  Northern  general  of  the 
army. 

In  February,  1813,  he  was  removed,  for  political 
reasons,  from  the  office  of  Surrogate  of  Columbia 
County,  but  he  had  no  longer  anything  to  gain  from 
it,  and  it  was  no  loss. 

In  April  Mr.  Tompkins  was  again  chosen  gov- 
ernor, but  the  anti-war  men  carried  the  lower  house 
of  the  Legislature.  Before  this  time  had  begun  the 
political  breach  never  to  be  well  mended  between 
Mr.  Van  Buren  and  De  Witt  Clinton.  Had  they 
been  citizens  of  different  and  widely  separated 
States,  they  might  have  been  political  friends,  co- 
operating. Living  in  the  same  commonwealth,  they 
were  sure  to  find  themselves  in  opposition,  repre- 
senting widely  varying  social  elements. 

The  military  record  continued  to  be  one  of  defeat 
and  disaster  on  land,  while  occasional  victories  at 
sea  were  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  popu- 
lar sense  of  disgrace  and  disappointment.  The  gen- 
eral discontent  crippled  every  effort  of  the  friends 
of  the  Madison  administration.  When  the  Legisla- 
ture next  came  together  at  its  regular  session,  in 
January,  18 14,  such  war  measures  as  Mr.  Van  Buren 
forced  through  the  Senate  were  killed  in  the  Assem- 
bly. Popular  alarm  at  the  immediate  presence  of 
danger  now  came  to  his  relief,  however.  The  New 
York  frontier  was  left  exposed  and  threatened,  and 
it  was  needful  for  the  State  to  protect  itself.  Its 
ability  was  abundant,  if  its  will  were  not  lacking, 
since  it  was  able  to  raise  and  arm  more  troops  than 
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Washington  had  at  any  time  commanded.  Fear 
carried  the  spring  elections  in  favor  of  the  pubHc 
defence,  and  when  Governor  Tompkins  issued  a 
proclamation  calling  a  special  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  meet  in  September,  there  was  a  war  ma- 
jority in  the  Assembly. 

The  political  contests  of  1813-14  were  character- 
ized by  great  intensity  of  party  feeling,  and  the  posi- 
tion assumed  by  Mr.  Van  Buren  made  him  the  ex- 
posed target  for  all  manner  of  abuse.  He  was  the 
master  spirit  of  the  Republican  State  Convention 
which  renominated  Governor  Tompkins,  in  1813, 
and,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  which  presented 
his  name,  prepared  an  address  to  the  people  which 
was  adopted  as  the  voice  of  the  whole  body.  He 
described  with  eloquence  and  force  the  causes  of  the 
war,  summing  them  up  with  these  words  :  "  We 
will  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  every  man  who  is 
in  truth  and  fact  an  American  will  say  that  war  and 
war  alone  was  our  only  refuge  from  national  degra- 
dation— our  only  course  to  national  prosperity." 

Many  very  good  Americans  disagreed  with  him 
then,  and  others  as  good  take  a  different  view  of  the 
matter  now,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  pa- 
triotic sincerity.  The  force  of  all  peace  arguments 
had  been  broken  by  the  persistent  policy  of  British 
ministries  first,  and  now  by  the  stubborn  fact  that 
the  war  was  going  on.  As  the  address  proceeded 
to  urge,  this  was  no  time  to  talk  about  peace,  and 
the  disappearance  of  many  prominent  names  from 
American  politics  was  indicated  when  it  added  : 
"  Mark  the  man  who  would   countenance  govern- 
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ment  in  commuting  our  sailors'  rights  for  the  safety 
of  our  merchants'  goods.  ,  ,  .  The  question  of  who 
is  for  his  country  or  against  his  country  must  now 
be  tried." 

Justly  or  unjustly  the  mark  was  made,  and  during 
the  twenty  years  next  following  the  rulers  of  the 
United  States  were  men  who  had  won  distinction  by 
their  conduct  in  council  or  in  field  during  the  War 
of   1812. 

When  the  special  session  of  the  Legislature  was 
held,  September,  18 14,  the  reply  of  the  Senate  to 
the  speech  of  the  Gov^ernor  was  written  by  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  and  was  as  vigorous  in  tone  as  had  been  the 
campaign  address.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  it  spoke  very  encouragingly  of  military  opera- 
tions better  described  as  a  "  break-down"  by  such 
men  as  James  Monroe  and  Andrew  Jackson,  and 
which  left  the  city  of  Washington,  and  almost  every 
other  American  city  near  the  seaboard,  at  the  mercy 
of  a  British  raid. 

He  proceeded  to  do  excellent  legislative  work. 
The  most  important  of  the  war  measures  proposed 
and  carried  through  by  him  at  the  extra  session 
was  one  approved  by  the  Governor,  October  24th, 
1814,  which  authorized  the  latter  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  general  Government  twelve  thousand 
New  York  militia  for  two  years'  service.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  act  were  then  and  afterward  severely 
criticised,  but  Thomas  H.  Benton  afterward  de- 
scribed it  as  "  the  most  vigorous  war  measure  ever 
adopted  in  this  country." 

The  Government  was  in  great  need  of  State  sup- 
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port,  and  was  getting  only  too  little,  at  a  time  when 
it  had  not  money  enough  to  pay  the  freight  of  mus- 
kets and  ammunition  for  the  volunteers  who  were  to 
defend  New  Orleans. 

So  prominent  were  the  services  of  Mr.  Van  Buren 
during  this  trying  period,  and  so  well  were  they  un- 
derstood, even  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  own 
State,  that  there  was  more  than  a  mere  figure  of 
speech  in  Colonel  Benton's  subsequent  declaration  : 
"  He  was  politically  born  out  of  this  conflict,  and 
came  into  the  Legislature  against  the  bank  and  for 
the  war." 

Legal  questions  arising  out  of  the  war  legislation 
brought  on  a  controversy  in  the  public  press  between 
Mr.  Van  Buren  and  Chancellor  Kent,  and  even  the 
admirers  of  the  former  were  agreeably  surprised  by 
the  ability  with  which  he  held  his  ground  against  so 
formidable  an  adversary.  Hardly  was  the  battle  of 
precedents  and  authorities  over  before,  in  February, 
1815,  he  received  from  the  governor  the  appoint- 
ment of  Attorney-General  of  the  State,  while  the 
Legislature  elected  him  a  regent  of  the  University 
of  New  York. 

It  was  a  time  for  honors  to  come  to  the  young  man 
who  had  steadily  confronted  the  stormy  opposition, 
in  New  York,  to  the  War  of  18 12.  Peace  with  Eng- 
land had  been  obtained  in  such  a  form  that  it  prom- 
ised to  be  permanent,  and  the  people  were  almost 
glad  that  the  war  had  been,  now  that  it  was  over. 
It  had  ended  in  an  unexpected  blaze  of  military 
glory.  Men  at  the  North  had  waited  despondently 
for  the  particulars  of  a  disaster  which  they  believed 
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had  been  prepared  for  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  had  received  instead  the  news  of  a  great 
victory.  It  fell  to  the  share  of  Martin  Van  Buren 
to  draft  the  resolution  of  thanks  voted  by  the  New- 
York  Legislature  to  Andrew  Jackson  and  his  ragged 
army.  In  so  doing  he  completed  one  period  of  his 
political  life.  He  was  ready  to  begin  another,  with 
new  elements  of  success  in  his  hands. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

De  Witt  Clinton — TJie  Erie  Canal — Van  Buren  Re- 
elected  to  the  State  Senate — Removed  from  the 
Office  of  Attorney-General —  The  Constitutional 
Convention — Van  Buren  Elected  United  States 
Senator. 

There  was  very  little  of  the  inventive  or  creative 
faculty  in  the  mind  of  Martin  Van  Buren.  He 
could  perceive  and  seize  upon  and  organize  and 
direct  such  forces  as  might  already  be  in  existence. 
He  could  hardly  have  originated  the  great  scheme 
for  uniting  the  Hudson  River  with  the  great  lakes 
by  a  system  of  canals.  He  was  nevertheless  an  ad- 
mirably prudent  adviser  and  legislator  with  refer- 
ence to  the  means  and  appliances  for  carrying  for- 
ward to  a  success  the  idea  which  probably  first  took 
form  in  the  brain  of  George  Washington. 

De  Witt  Clinton  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  canal 
project,  and  there  had  been  an  estrangement  be- 
tween him  and  Mr.  Van  Buren.  This  was  hardly 
lessened  when,  during  the  winter  session  of  i8i6, 
the  latter  declared  the  canal  measures  offered  to  be 
crude  and  hasty.  When  at  last,  March  21st,  a  bill 
was  reported  for  the  immediate  commencement  of 
work  upon  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  it  was 
upon  an  argument  and  motion  by  Mr.  Van  Buren 
that  the  act  was  amended  and  cut  down  to  a  provi- 
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sion  for  more  accurate  surv^eys  and  estimates.  One 
year  later,  however,  better  knowledge  having  been 
obtained,  he  sustained  a  new  canal  bill  with  all  his 
power.  He  declared  that  "  the  project,  if  executed, 
would  raise  the  State  to  the  highest  possible  pitch 
of  fame  and  grandeur." 

The  opposition  had  been  so  strong  and  the  fate 
of  the  measure  so  doubtful  that  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
action  was  of  the  last  importance.  It  apparently 
determined  the  result,  and  at  the  end  of  what  was 
regarded  as  the  greatest  canal  speech  of  the  session, 
De  Witt  Clinton  himself,  who  had  been  a  listener, 
came  to  the  orator  and  forgot  all  previous  differ- 
ences in  the  hearty  manner  and  the  terms  with  which 
he  expressed  his  appreciation  and  gratitude. 

It  was  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  the  voters 
of  the  Middle  District  should  send  Mr.  Van  Buren 
back  to  the  Senate,  and  they  did  so,  in  1816,  for  a 
four  years'  term,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  old 
opposition,  the  critics  of  his  war  measures,  and  the 
enemies  of  the  canal  policy.  In  the  same  year  he 
removed  his  residence  to  Albany,  the  better  to  at- 
tend to  his  duties  as  attorney-general  and  to  the 
demands  of  his  law  practice  in  the  higher  courts. 

If  De  Witt  Clinton  could  have  borrowed  from 
Martin  Van  Buren  something  of  the  latter's  capacity 
for  party  management,  he  might  have  retained  the 
nearly  unquestioned  pre-eminence  in  New  York 
State  politics  which  he  enjoyed  in  the  year  1816. 
He  seemed  to  have  no  rival,  for  Governor  Tompkins 
had  been  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  out  of   his  way.      When  he  himself 
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was  nominated  for  Governor,  in  March,  1817,  the 
State  contained  less  than  fifteen  hundred  men  who 
took  the  trouble  to  vote  against  him.  His  party- 
was  in  an  overwhelming  majority  in  both  houses  of 
the  Legislature.  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  silently  ac- 
quiesced in  both  the  nomination  and  the  election, 
although  doubting  the  wisdom  of  either  with  refer- 
ence to  the  future  of  the  party.  He  was  entirely 
correct,  for  Mr.  Clinton  was  not  a  party  man.  He 
had  appointments  to  make  as  governor,  and  he  so 
made  them  as  to  offend  the  main  body  of  the  men 
who  had  elected  him.  In  a  manner  he  turned  them 
over  to  the  especial  control  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and 
the  responsibility  was  promptly  and  vigorously  ac- 
cepted. Open  war  began  at  once  in  and  out  of  the 
Legislature. 

The  Van  Buren  faction  opposed  the  measures  and 
policy  of  the  governor,  and  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clin- 
ton, in  what  was  then  the  Council  of  Appointment, 
retaliated,  in  18 19,  by  removing  Mr,  Van  Buren  from 
the  post  of  attorney-general.  This  act  was  bitterly 
resented  by  a  part  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party, 
and  the  division  among  them  was  made  permanent. 
Mr.  Tompkins,  the  old-time  leader  of  New  York 
Republicanism,  consented  to  become  a  candidate 
against  Mr.  CHnton  at  the  next  election,  and  nar- 
rowly failed  of  defeating  him.  So  plain  an  expres- 
sion of  the  party  will  led  to  an  offer  to  Mr.  Van 
Buren  of  reinstatement  as  attorney-general,  but  he 
refused  an  acceptance  which  would  have  placed  him 
once  more  in  a  position  of  nominal  subordination. 
He  had  become  almost  the  autocrat  of  one  of  the 
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three  divisions  of  State  politics,  and  saw  that  it 
must  soon  be  stronger  than  either  of  the  others,  for 
it  was  the  popular  faction.  It  had  fifty-six  votes  in 
the  Legislature,  including  both  houses.  What  was 
left  of  the  old  Federal  Party  had  thirty-eight  votes. 
The  Clinton  wing  of  the  Republican  Party,  which  only 
he  could  hold  together,  controlled  sixty-one  votes. 

There  was  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  to  be 
chosen  at  the  winter  session  of  18 19,  and  the  ballot- 
ing began  on  February  2d,  but  so  firmly  kept  were 
party  lines  that  no  result  was  reached  before  the 
final  adjournment.  In  the  course  of  the  following 
year  Mr.  Van  Buren  worked  so  effectively  with 
tongue  and  pen  that,  in  February,  1820,  the  Fed- 
eral candidate,  Mr.  RufusKing,  received  the  cordial 
support  of  all,  obtaining  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Senate  and  nearly  so  of  the  Assembly.  Nothing 
but  the  absolute  verity  of  all  the  good  things  said 
by  Mr.  Van  Buren  concerning  Mr.  King  prevented 
this  achievement  from  afterward  proving  a  political 
blunder,  so  ferociously  was  he  assailed  for  it,  as  hav- 
ing retained  a  Federalist  in  the  Senate. 

A  much  more  telling  use  was  made,  in  due  season, 
of  the  fact  that  he  voted,  in  the  State  Senate,  early 
in  1820,  for  a  resolution  instructing  the  senators 
and  requesting  the  representatives  of  New  York,  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  "  to  oppose  the 
admission  as  a  State  in  the  Union  of  any  territory 
[Missouri  being  in  question]  not  comprised  within 
the  original  boundary  of  the  United  States,  without 
making  the  prohibition  of  slavery  therein  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  admission." 
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There  were  no  speeches  made  by  him  or  others, 
but  the  record  remained. 

The  old  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
adopted  in  1777,  during  the  heat  and  confusion  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  had  received  some  improve- 
ments in  1 801,  but  was  manifestly  open  to  more. 
These  were  of  a  nature  to  make  their  advocate 
strong  before  the  people,  and  the  Legislature  which 
met  for  the  winter  session  of  1821  contained  a  good 
working  majority  in  favor  of  Martin  Van  Buren  and 
a  Constitutional  Convention.  A  beginning  was 
made,  on  February  6th,  by  electing  him  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States.  His  competitor,  Nathan 
Sanford,  received  the  combined  vote  of  the  two 
other  factions,  with  the  exception  of  some  Clinto- 
nians  not  personally  enemies  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and 
not  averse  to  having  him  in  Washington  rather  than 
in  Albany,  and  of  some  Federalists  who  were  grate- 
ful on  account  of  Rufus  King. 

An  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  State  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  and  it  was  duly  held,  assembling 
August  28th,  Mr.  Van  Buren  having,  in  the  mean 
time,  been  elected  a  member  of  it  by  the  Republicans 
of  Otsego  County.  The  convention  contained  a 
large  number  of  the  best  men  in  the  State,  but  the 
new  senator-elect  became  at  once  a  leading  person- 
ality among  them.  An  important  work  was  done, 
and  it  was  well  done,  no  other  member  working 
harder  than  did  Mr.  Van  Buren,  or  exercising  a 
more  important  influence  upon  the  result.  It  was 
afterward  made  an  electioneering  point  against  him 
that  he  labored  to  secure  restrictions  of  the  ridit  of 
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suffrage,  and  proposed  a  household  or  taxpaying 
qualification.  Mis  radical  democracy  was  hardly 
what  would  have  been  so  described  a  few  years 
later.  He  also  opposed  an  effort  to  deprive  colored 
citizens  of  their  right  to  vote. 

The  sessions  of  the  convention  were  conducted 
with  distinguished  ability  and  great  dignity,  and 
when  they  were  ended  the  position  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren  was  stronger  than  at  the  beginning.  His 
very  adroitness  and  success  as  a  political  party  man- 
ager made  it  desirable  for  him  that  men  should  be 
pointedly  reminded  of  his  claims  to  learning,  to 
legal  ability,  and  to  statesmanship.  Too  many  of 
the  current  caricatures  had  pictured  him  as  a  fox  of 
uncommonly  cunning  expression. 

On  December  3d,  1821,  Martin  Van  Buren, 
thirty-eight  years  of  age,  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  in  American  politics. 

In  the  electoral  colleges  of  18 16  James  Monroe, 
for  President,  had  received  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  votes  against  thirty-four  votes  given  by  the 
Federalists  to  Rufus  King.  In  1820  national  party 
lines  had  apparently  disappeared,  for  while  Rufus 
King  was  returned  to  the  Senate  by  a  Republican 
Legislature,  Mr.  Monroe  received  all  the  votes  of 
the  Presidential  electors,  excepting  one  New  Hamp- 
shire man  who  voted  for  John  Quincy  Adams.  The 
objection  so  expressed  was  personal  rather  than 
political.  Mr.  King  had,  since  his  return  to  the 
Senate,  distinguished  himself  and  honored  the  men 
who  put  aside  party  prejudices  to  elect  him  by  the 
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manner  in  which  he  had  obeyed  the  instructions  of 
the  new  Legislature  and  led  the  debates  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  admission  of  Missouri  with  slavery. 
Mr.  Monroe,  no  longer  the  representative  of  a 
party,  was  apparently  intrusted  with  the  executive 
power,  while  new  parties  formed  and  new  men  came 
to  the  front.  He  was  about  to  appoint  Andrew 
Jackson,  the  most  important  of  those  new  men,  to 
be  the  first  American  Governor  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  was  shortly  named  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  and  the  Judiciary, 
and  it  was  a  marked  tribute  to  his  reputation  as  a 
lawyer  that  he  soon  became  chairman  of  the  latter. 
It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  a  most  industrious  attention  to  whatever 
business  came  before  the  Senate.  Not  many  men 
possessed  a  greater  capacity  or  a  more  genuine  ap- 
petite for  hard  work.  He  was  not  the  man,  how- 
ever, to  strike  out  heroically  upon  any  nev/  and  un- 
tried path,  or  to  attach  his  name  indelibly  to  any 
great  reform  movement.  He  had,  for  example, 
made  repeated  efforts,  while  in  the  Legislature  of  his 
own  State,  to  obtain  the  abolition  of  imprisonment 
for  debt,  but  he  had  not  fought  for  it  hard  enough 
to  win  success.  Similar  measures  were  introduced 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  he  supported 
them,  but  with  little  enthusiasm.  He  had  almost 
too  keen  a  perception  of  the  fact  that  political 
affairs  were  chaotic  rather  than  stagnant.  The 
great  questions  upon  which  the  parties  of  the  future 
were  to  divide  were  gradually  taking  shape,  as  of 
themselves,  and  there  was  no  necessity  for  a  party 
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manager  or  leader  to  be  in  any  hurry.  Other  men 
felt  very  much  as  he  did,  and  even  the  Missouri 
question  had  been  settled  by  what  was  called  a 
compromise. 

The  campaign  for  the  selection  of  a  successor  to 
Mr.  Monroe  began  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  the  oath 
of  office.  His  Cabinet,  when  appointed,  contained 
three  recognized  candidates  :  John  Ouincy  Adams, 
Secretary  of  State  ;  William  H.  Crawford,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  ;  and  John  C.  Calhoun,  Secre- 
tary of  War.  Henry  Clay  was  well  known  to  be  a 
fourth  ;  New  York  men  and  others  frequently  men- 
tioned De  Witt  Clinton  ;  and  a  very  busy,  self- 
appointed  committee  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  were 
laying  plans  for  the  nomination  of  Andrew  Jackson. 
They  succeeded  in  obtaining  it  in  sufficient  form 
by  a  vote  of  the  Tennessee  Legislature,  July  20th, 
1822.  In  the  following  October  the  same  body 
elected  the  general  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  sent  him  to  Washington  that  he  might 
be  kept  well  before  the  people.  It  may  also  have 
been  of  some  importance  that  he  was  to  form  the 
acquaintance  and  secure  the  warm  personal  friend- 
ship of  Martin  Van  Buren. 

The  vote  of  New  York  was  regarded  as  of  deci- 
sive importance.  The  name  of  De  Witt  Clinton 
dropped  out  of  the  list  of  aspirants  when  it  became 
understood  that  he  could  control  neither  the  Rufus 
King  Federalists  nor  the  Van  Buren  Republicans. 
The  Georgia  friends  of  Mr.  Crawford  believed  that 
they  had  done  a  sharp  thing  when  they  added  to 
the  local  nomination  of  their  candidate  for  President 
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the  name  of  Martin  Van  Buren  for  Vice-President. 
They  had  captured  the  man  whom  their  opponents 
ridiculed  as  the  New  York  fox,  but  whom  all  Craw- 
ford men  afterward  found  fault  with  for  proving  a 
very  unprofitable  prize.  He  did  not  favor  the  men- 
tion of  his  name  for  the  second  ofifice  so  premature- 
ly. He  attended  the  regular  party  caucus  of  sena- 
tors and  representatives  for  the  nomination  of 
candidates  when  at  last  it  was  held,  and  he  voted 
for  Mr.  Crawford,  who  had  sixty-four  out  of  the 
sixty-eight  votes  cast  ;  but  he  understood  the  mean- 
ing of  the  absence  of  all  the  other  members  of  both 
Houses.  He  had  also  learned  that  no  man  living 
could  at  that  election  control  the  vote  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  he  simply  made  no  effort  whatever 
to  do  so.  A  very  good  reason  was  given  for  him  by 
a  leading  New  York  journal,  the  American,  which 
published  its  opinion  thus  :  "  The  apparent  question 
now  before  the  public  is.  Who  shall  be  our  next 
President  ?  but  the  real  question  is,  whether  Martin 
Van  Buren  shall  be  President  of  the  United  States 
on  and  after  March  4th,  1833?  At  that  time  the 
great  State  of  New  York,  having  never  furnished  a 
President,  will  have  irresistible  claims  to  that  honor. 
If  any  of  her  citizens  are  now  qualified,  the  blos- 
soms of  eternity,  fast  gathering  upon  their  heads, 
will  have  fallen  ;  they  will  be  superannuated — that  is, 
they  will  have  passed  the  age  of  sixty  years,  that 
gloomy  period  when  the  Constitution  of  New  York 
declares  that  judges  lose  their  senses,  and  that  all 
flesh  is  grass.     In  that  day  Mr.  Van   Buren  will  be 
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in  the  full  strength  of  life,  the  only  New  Yorker  fit 
for  the  Presidency." 

The  fact  that  for  many  political  reasons  De  Witt 
Clinton  was  not  an  available  candidate  for  President 
in  the  autumn  of  1824  did  not  hinder  the  people  of 
New  York  from  electing  him  Governor  of  the  State, 
repeating  it  in  1826  ;  but  he  justified  the  newspaper 
prophecy  by  dying  in  February,  1828. 


CHAPTER   V. 

Senator  Van  Bur  en  Opposing  Adams — The  Albany 
Regency —  Working  for  Jackson — Re-elected  Se^iator 
— Elected  Governor — Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States. 

When  the  old  party  which  had  been  a  unit  for 
Mr.  Monroe  in  1820  broke  up  at  last,  it  required  the 
full  election  returns  of  1824  to  inform  its  shrewdest 
leaders  as  to  which  of  its  fragments  would  prove  to 
be  largest.  Not  one  was  enough  of  itself  to  choose 
a  President,  and  the  choice  went  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  or  rather  to  Henry  Clay. 

The  New  York  political  elements  controlled  by 
Martin  Van  Buren  in  1824  were  ready  enough  to 
vote  for  Andrew  Jackson,  but  had  nobody  to  tell 
them  so.  Only  five  of  their  electors  went  for  Mr. 
Crawford,  while  twenty-six  named  John  Quincy 
Adams,  who  was  also  well  known  to  be  the  second 
choice  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  Four  named  Henry  Clay, 
and  one  the  hero  of  New  Orleans.  The  fact  that 
the  latter  received  ninety-nine  electoral  votes  in  all 
against  thirty-seven  for  Mr.  Clay,  forty-one  for  Mr. 
Crawford,  and  eighty-four  for  Mr.  Adams,  was  a 
warning  to  the  pohticians.  So  were  the  equally  mani- 
fest facts  that  the  Jackson  vote  was  a  personal  fol- 
lowing, and  to  be  depended  on  for  another  battle, 
while  that  of  Mr.  Adams  had  expressed  his  utter- 
most strength. 
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Mr,  Adams  became  President  by  vote  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  Henry  Clay  became 
Secretary  of  State,  while  Martin  Van  Buren  passed 
silently  into  the  position  of  Andrew  Jackson's  lieu- 
tenant at  the  North,  after  voting  in  the  Senate  for 
the  confirmation  of  Henry  Clay.  When  General  Jack- 
son voted  against  it,  he  and  Van  Buren  were  upon 
opposite  sides  for  the  last  time,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  Mr.  Adams  found  the  senator  from  New 
York  changing  from  a  lukewarm  supporter  into  an 
open  critic  of  his  administration. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  continued  to  be  one  of  the  most 
industrious  members  of  the  Senate,  but  the  work  he 
was  really  doing  was  not  legislative.  In  connection 
with  other  men  of  somewhat  similar  genius,  he  was 
busily  putting  into  shape  and  working  order  the 
machinery  of  a  new  party  organization.  Men  after- 
ward called  him  "  the  little  magician,"  because  he 
did  the  work  so  well  without  letting  them  see  what 
he  was  doing.  He  had  able  co-operators,  and  the 
fact  that  De  Witt  Clinton  was  elected  and  re-elected 
governor  hardly  interfered  with  the  public  percep- 
tion that  the  Albany  Regency,  as  it  was  called,  gov- 
erned the  State  of  New  York.  Martin  Van  Buren, 
Benjamin  F.  Butler,  William  L.  Marcy,  and  Edwin 
Croswell  were  undisputed  members  of  the  regency, 
and  other  names  were  sometimes  mentioned.  The 
leading  partner  could  well  trust  State  affairs  to  as- 
sistants so  capable,  while  he,  at  Washington,  per- 
fected arrangements  with  representative  men  of  other 
States. 

There   had   been   a  constitutional  criticism   in  the 
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election  of  1824.  Mr.  Adams  had  at  last  been  chosen 
President  not  by  the  people  through  their  electors, 
but  by  the  States,  acting  as  States,  the  smallest  of 
them  equalizing  by  its  one  vote  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  largest  or  most  populous.  Mr. 
Van  Buren  devised  a  method  for  putting  as  far  away 
as  might  be  a  possible  repetition  of  necessity  for 
action  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  urged 
his  proposed  bill  upon  three  successive  sessions  of 
the  Senate,  but  failed  of  obtaining  favorable  action. 

He  also,  from  time  to  time,  gave  much  attention 
to  measures  for  enlarging  and  perfecting  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  courts  ;  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  uniform  system  of  bankruptcy  ;  for 
the  better  management  of  the  public  lands,  and  for 
the  development  of  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  the  British  West  India  islands. 

A  very  notable  instance  of  Mr.  Van  Buren 's  op- 
position to  the  Adams  administration  occurred  in 
1826.  In  December,  1824,  an  invitation  was  given 
by  Bolivar,  as  commander-in-chief  of  Peru,  to  the 
governments  of  Mexico,  Buenos  Ayres,  Chili,  and 
Colombia  to  unite  with  Peru  in  a  congress  for  the 
discussion  of  matters  of  common  interest  to  them 
all.  Plenipotentiaries  from  each  were  to  meet  at 
Panama.  All  but  Buenos  Ayres  assented,  and  the 
Mexican  and  Colombian  governments  expressed  a 
wish  that  the  United  States  should  also  be  repre- 
sented. President  Adams  believed  that  good  rea- 
sons existed,  and  sent  to  the  Senate,  December  25th, 
1825,  the  names  of  three  commissioners.  The  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Foreign   Relations,  to  which  the 
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nominations  were  referred,  reported  against  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  mission.  The  debates  of  the  Senate 
were  conducted  in  secret  session,  but  on  February 
15th  Mr.  Van  Buren  moved  that  they  should  thence- 
forth be  pubHc,  unless  the  President  should  advise 
that  pending  negotiations  were  likely  to  be  preju- 
diced. The  motion  failed  in  consequence  of  such 
an  assurance,  at  once  given.  On  March  14th  Mr. 
Van  Buren  offered  a  series  of  resolutions,  taking 
strong  ground  against  any  representation  of  the 
United  States  at  the  Panama  congress.  He  supported 
them  with  much  persistency  as  well  as  ability,  but 
was  defeated,  and  the  nominations  were  finally  con- 
firmed. One  of  the  commissioners  died,  however, 
and  for  other  reasons  the  survivors  did  not  attend 
the  congress. 

A  part  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  senatorial  record  at 
this  time  is  of  greater  importance,  as  forecasting  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  Jackson  administration. 
He  had  favored  the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal 
by  the  State  of  New  York.  He  now  took  the  ground 
that  such  public  improvements  belonged  to  the  States 
exclusively.  On  January  22d,  1824,  he  made  a 
speech  in  the  Senate  upon  the  increasing  and  dan- 
gerous assumption  of  power,  with  reference  to  in- 
ternal improvements,  by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution  for 
the  purpose  of  defining  and  limiting  that  power  and 
protecting  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States.  Noth- 
ing was  done  with  his  amendments,  jDut  on  Decem- 
ber 19th,  1825,  he  offered  two  resolutions.  One 
declared  that  "  Congress  does  not  possess  the  power 
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to  make  roads  and  canals  within  the  respective 
States."  The  other  proposed  a  committee  to  pre- 
pare such  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  "  as 
shall  effectually  protect  the  sovereignty  of  the  re- 
spective States." 

Steadily,  step  by  step,  throughout  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Adams,  he  opposed  specific  appropria- 
tions for  public  improvements,  and  in  this  was  in 
full  accord  with  Mr.  Jefferson  and  other  leaders  of 
the  Republican  Party. 

Upon  the  tariff  question  he  left  no  record  other 
than  votes  for  pending  measures,  not  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  possession  of  individual  views  apart 
from  party  policy. 

During  all  this  time  the  friends  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son were  vigorously  pushing  their  canvass,  and  the 
Northern  part  of  it  was  under  the  special  direction 
and  supervision  of  Martin  Van  Buren.  He  rendered 
invaluable  services,  and  these  were  fully  appreciated 
by  the  general  himself  and  by  the  knot  of  very 
clever  gentlemen  at  Nashville  who  had  already 
earned  for  themselves  the  nickname  of  the  White- 
washing Committee,  There  has  never  been  a  more 
perfect  piece  of  party  campaign  work  than  that 
which  took  up  every  county,  through  State  after 
State,  and  organized  its  proposed  political  enthusi- 
asm upon  the  model  perfected  already  in  Columbia 
County,  New  York.  It  was  the  high  art  of  induc- 
ing voters  to  think  of  their  candidate  and  of  nothing 
else,  for  it  was  not  easy  to  say  what  principles,  if 
any,  were  at  stake. 

Sure  beyond  question  of  a  reward  for  his  labors  in 
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case  of  General  Jackson's  election,  Mr.  Van  Buren 
threw  nothing  away.  On  February  6th,  1827,  he 
was  re-elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  for  a 
term  of  six  years,  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  five 
against  thirty-nine  in  the  New  York  Legislature. 
The  vote  against  him  was  strictly  Federalist,  for  his 
party  was  eminently  satisfied  with  the  record  of  his 
votes  and  speeches. 

While  this  was  true,  there  was  nevertheless  a 
strong  feeling  that  he  was  ruling  dictatorially,  and 
that  in  being  sent  back  to  the  Senate  he  had  received 
enough  for  the  present.  It  broke  out  upon  him  a 
little  later. 

De  Witt  Clinton  died  in  February,  1828,  and  left 
a  great  vacancy  in  the  politics  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  He  also  left  the  governor's  chair  vacant, 
and  when  Mr.  Van  Buren  put  out  his  hand  for  it, 
there  was  a  rebellion  among  his  own  adherents.  It 
was  led  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Adams.  A  struggle 
followed,  with  three  candidates  in  the  field — South- 
wick,  Thompson,  and  Van  Buren — in  spite  of  the 
Andrew  Jackson  whirlwind,  which  was  sweeping  all 
things  before  it.  If  the  opposition  had  been  united, 
Mr.  Van  Buren  would  have  been  defeated  at  the 
November  polls.  He  was  elected  by  a  plurality, 
not  by  a  majority  over  all.  He  took  the  oath  of 
ofifice  on  January  1st,  1829,  and  a  great  many  other 
men  wondered  why  he  took  the  trouble  to  do  so, 
now  that  Andrew  Jackson  had  been  elected.  They 
did  not  fully  appreciate  the  exulting  pride  with 
which  the  man  who  had  opposed  De  Witt  Clinton 
stepped   into  his  place  as  Governor  of  the  Empire 
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State.  There  had  been  a  marked  difference  in  the 
majorities  given  to  Mr.  Chnton  and  to  his  successor 
both  as  to  number  and  character.  There  were  bit- 
ter-tongued  men  who  said,  a  little  later,  that  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  ten  weeks  as  governor  bore  a  peculiarly  fit 
proportion  to  the  long  years  of  Governor  Clinton's 
incumbency. 

The  next  step  upon  the  ladder  of  promotion  came 
soon.  Governor  Van  Buren's  message  to  the  New 
York  Legislature  dealt  mainly  with  the  subject  of 
banks  and  with  the  need  for  reform  in  the  banking 
system.  It  was  an  omen,  and  something  more,  of  a 
great  strife  soon  to  begin,  in  which  he  was  to  have 
an  important  agency,  and  in  which  it  must  be  said 
that  he  was  as  utterly  consistent,  from  first  to  last, 
as  was  iron-handed  Andrew  Jackson  himself. 

On  March  12th,  1829,  Mr.  Van  Buren  resigned 
the  governorship  to  become  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States.  Many  shrewd  politicians  had 
expected  that  appointment  for  him,  and  the  Presi- 
dent afterward  wrote,  February,  1832  :  "In  calling 
him  to  the  Department  of  State  from  the  exalted 
position  he  then  occupied,  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
people  of  his  native  State,  I  was  not  influenced  more 
by  his  acknowledged  talents  and  public  services  than 
by  the  general  wish  and  expectation  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  throughout  the  Union." 


CHAPTER    VI. 

The  President  and  the  Cabinet —  The  Eaton  Affair  and 
Mr.  Van  Bnren — Dissolution  of  the  Cabinet — Min- 
ister to  England — Rejected  by  the  Senate — Elected 
Vice-President — Slavery. 

There  were  many  reasons  why  John  Quincy 
Adams  had  a  personal  following  in  the  State  of  New 
York.     He  received  sixteen  of  its  electoral  votes,  in 

1828,  against  twenty  given  to  General  Jackson. 
There  had,  therefore,  been  a  double  reason  why  Mr. 
Van  Buren  caused  himself  to  be  nominated  for  gov- 
ernor. The  winning  of  those  twenty  electors  and  of 
his  own  election  may  have  seemed  absolutely  neces- 
sary keys  to  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington. 

All  his  home  affairs  were  closed  up,  and  he  was  in 
the  regular  discharge  of  his  duties  as  chief  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson's  Cabinet  before   the  end  of  March, 

1829.  He  was  decidedly  the  strongest  man  in  it, 
and  he  rapidly  grew  stronger.  Very  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances drew  the  hot-headed  chief  magistrate 
closer  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  repelled  him 
from  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  at  a  very  early 
day.  The  general  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  were  of  one 
mind  with  reference  to  the  United  States  Bank  and 
all  other  banks.  They  were  in  close  agreement  as 
to  internal  improvements.  They  could  not  have 
differed  widely  upon  the  slavery  question  if  it  had 
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been  brought  up  for  discussion.  Neither  of  them 
knew  yet  what  might  be  or  become  his  opinions 
upon  the  tariff  and  many  other  questions.  Mr.  Van 
Buren  was  a  man  with  whom  it  was  not  easy  to 
quarrel  under  any  circumstance,  but  he  now  escaped 
very  serious  difficulty  by  the  simple  fact  that  he  was 
a  widower.  He  had  been  so  since  1818.  When, 
therefore,  the  wives  of  other  members  of  the  Cabinet 
made  war  upon  Mrs.  Secretary  of  War  Eaton,  and 
brought  their  husbands  into  disfavor  with  Mrs. 
Eaton's  far-away  connection  and  very  zealous  de- 
fender, the  President,  there  was  no  Mrs.  Van  Buren 
to  take  sides  with  them  and  embarrass  the  Secretary 
of  State.  He  was  able  to  avoid  the  quarrel  alto- 
gether, except  as  a  sort  of  good-natured  peace- 
maker, laughing  heartily  over  the  great  absurdity  of 
the  whole  affair.  It  is  recorded  that  he  treated  Ma- 
jor and  Mrs.  Eaton  with  kindness,  and  there  is  no 
good  reason  for  the  sneering  suggestions  made  at  the 
time  that  he  acted  with  undue  subserviency.  He 
could  not  well  have  acted  otherwise  than  he  did 
without  making  himselfal  so  absurd,  and  that  was 
a  blunder  never  at  any  time  committed  by  Martin 
Van  Buren. 

He  was  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  the  post  of  Sec- 
retary of  State.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  the 
ofifice  admirably  well,  but  he  could  not  have  dis- 
charged them  at  all  without  doing  or  writing  or  im- 
plying something  which  a  determined  enemy  could 
criticise. 

The  Nashville  Whitewashing  Committee  had  acted 
as  General  Jackson's  Tennessee  Cabinet  prior  to  his 
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election.  Part  of  it  came  to  Washington  with  him, 
new  members  were  added,  and  the  Kitchen  Cabinet 
became  the  power  behind  the  throne.  Martin  Van 
Buren  was  not  a  member  of  it  only  because  he  was 
Secretary  of  State,  and  its  existence  was  a  help  to 
him  rather  than  otherwise.  He  could  not  have  ac- 
complished his  own  work  half  so  well  without  it. 

It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  the  war  upon  the 
United  States  Bank  began  at  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity, but  it  was  soon  apparent  that  a  war  conducted 
by  General  Jackson  might  be  a  serious  matter  for 
his  followers  as  well  as  for  his  opponents.  With 
the  President's  policy  of  removing  the  Southern  Ind- 
ians to  their  new  homes  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
Mr.  Van  Buren  could  find  no  fault.  If  he  was  com- 
pelled to  disapprove  of  a  large  number  of  the  host 
of  removals  from  ofiice  and  of  appointments  so  rap- 
idly made,  he  could  not  but  be  satisfied  with  a  proc- 
ess which,  as  a  whole,  made  the  Jackson  party  so 
strong  and  so  united.  Hardly  any  man  removed  or 
any  other  who  failed  of  obtaining  an  office  was  per- 
mitted to  leave  Washington  under  the  impression 
that  he  had  any  grievance  against  the  polite  and 
smiling  Secretary  of  State. 

Enemies  were  made,  nevertheless,  and  Mr.  Van 
Buren  had  a  share  in  the  growing  disagreement  be- 
tween the  President  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  Vice- 
President.  The  latter  was  supposed  at  first  to  be 
the  strongest  candidate  for  the  Presidential  succes- 
sion, whether  that  might  come  in  1832  or  1836. 
His  breach  with  the  Piesident  shortly  became  a 
conflict  of  principles,  as  he  assumed  the  champion- 
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ship  of  nullification,  leading  to  disunion,  and  all  his 
fair  prospect  for  the  Presidency  ebbed  away  from 
him.  It  might  or  might  not  come  to  Martin  Van 
Buren,  for  the  administration  was  getting  into  very 
hot  water.  The  President's  health  was  precarious, 
and  he  himself,  with  the  advice  and  co-operation  of 
the  Kitchen  Cabinet,  did  much  to  indicate  Mr.  Van 
Buren  as  his  political  heir.  The  reasons  were  very 
many  and  very  deep  which  assured  the  New  York 
statesman  that  Washington  was  becoming  a  place 
of  political  peril  for  him.  The  other  members  of 
the  regular  Cabinet  were  easily  enabled  to  see  that 
they  had  been  in  it  long  enough,  and  all  at  once,  in 
the  spring  of  1831,  they  began  to  resign.  The  Sec- 
retary of  War,  Major  Eaton,  went  out  on  April  7th 
and  Mr.  Van  Buren  on  the  nth,  the  others  follow- 
ing rapidly. 

A  very  long  letter  to  the  President  set  forth  the 
reasons  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  leaving  the 
Cabinet,  or  said  that  it  did,  and  to  this  an  equally 
long  and  very  complimentary  reply  was  returned. 
Ill-natured  critics  declared  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  had 
written  them  both. 

Mr.  Louis  McLane  was  recalled  from  the  post  of 
Minister  to  England  to  take  that  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  make  a  suitable  vacancy  abroad  for 
Mr.  Van  Buren.  Mr.  McLane  had  previously  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  return,  and  was  enabled  to  do  so 
in  a  highly  gratifying  manner. 

Very  important  subjects  of  negotiation  pending 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  re- 
quired the  speedy  presence  of    the  new  minister. 
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Remaining  in  the  office  of  State  only  long  enough 
to  hand  it  over  in  good  order  to  his  successor,  Mr. 
Livingston,  he  sailed  for  England,  where  he  arrived 
early  in  September,  1831,  and  was  well  received. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  son  John  as  an  attache 
of  the  embassy,  a  young  man  just  of  age,  already 
giving  proof  of  the  brilliant  abilities  by  which  he 
afterward  became  distinguished. 

There  had  been  no  reason  why  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
nomination  should  not  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
but  there  was  a  cause.  A  nominal  point  was  made 
of  some  instructions  which,  while  Secretary  of  State, 
he  had  sent  to  Mr.  McLane,  with  reference  to  the 
diplomacy  involved  in  the  adjustment  of  the  British 
West  India  commercial  matter.  If  a  subterfuge 
was  to  be  found,  this  was  as  good  as  could  have 
been  selected  for  the  future  interests  of  Mr.  Van 
Burcn.  There  was  not  enough  of  it  to  blind  any- 
body to  the  real  nature  of  the  vote  by  which,  in 
December,  1831,  the  Senate  refused  to  confirm  him. 
A  straight  combination  of  the  Bank  Party,  a  Feder- 
alist relic,  and  the  personal  friends  of  John  C. 
Calhoun  was  ample.  It  succeeded  in  giving  Mr. 
Van  Buren  a  most  extraordinary  official  record. 
Within  six  years  he  was  United  States  Senator, 
Governor  of  New  York,  Secretary  of  State,  Minister 
to  England,  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.  The  history  of  the  country  does  not  contain 
a  duplicate. 

When  the  vote  of  rejection  took  place  in  the  Sen- 
ate, Thomas  H.  Benton  remarked  to  another  sen- 
ator, sittinsf  near  him  :   "  You  have  broken  a  minis- 
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ter  and  elected  a  Vice-President."  The  news 
reached  London  on  the  morning  before  a  great  even- 
ing party  given  by  the  French  Minister,  Prince  Tal- 
leyrand. Mr.  Van  Buren  attended  the  party  as 
cheerfully  as  if  he  had  been  confirmed,  and  was 
made  an  object  of  special  and  complimentary  atten- 
tion. Lord  Auckland,  for  instance,  had  not  heard 
INIr.  Benton,  but  he  said  :  "It  is  an  advantage  of  a 
public  man  to  be  the  subject  of  an  outrage." 

Mr.  Van  Buren  made  no  haste  to  return  home, 
but  when  he  did  so  he  was  warmly  welcomed.  His 
party  were  taking  the  matter  up,  and  so  was  General 
Jackson,  and  he  had  but  a  few  weeks  to  wait  for  his 
revenge.  The  Jackson  National  Convention  met  at 
Baltimore,  May  22d,  1832,  and  nominated  the  gen- 
eral for  a  second  term  as  President,  with  Martin 
Van  Buren  in  place  of  John  C.  Calhoun  as  Vice- 
President. 

Both  were  terrifically  abused,  in  every  imaginable 
method,  during  the  memorable  canvass  which  fol- 
lowed. Both  were  triumphantly  elected  by  the 
compact,  thoroughly  disciplined  political  party  of 
v^hich  they  were,  respectively,  the  captain  and  lieu- 
tenant. Out  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  electoral 
votes,  Andrew  Jackson  received  two  hundred  and 
nineteen,  the  opposition  being  divided.  Mr.  Van 
Buren  received  one  hundred  and  nineteen  votes, 
Pennsylvania  breaking  away  from  him  to  compli- 
ment Mr.  William  Wilkins  with  her  thirty  votes. 

The  second  term  of  Andrew  Jackson  very  nearly 
exhausted  the  personal  popularity  which  had  twice 
made  him  President.     At  its  close  there  was  barely 
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enough  and  no  more  of  cohesive  force  remaining  in 
the  political  organization  which  had  sustained  him 
to  carry  the  wreck  of  his  administration  through  the 
surf  of  one  election. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  took  the  oath  of  office  as  Vice- 
President  on  March  4th,  1833.  ^^  presiding  officer 
of  the  Senate,  he  was  relieved  from  taking  any  un- 
profitable part  in  the  stormy  debates  which  followed 
through  session  after  session.  At  the  same  time 
that  he  maintained  an  unwavering  accord  with  the 
administration,  and  continued  to  be  the  trusted  and 
sagacious  counsellor  of  the  President,  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  very  general  approval  of  his  course  as 
a  fair-minded  chairman  of  a  deliberative  body. 

The  slavery  question  was  now  coming  forward  in 
several  shapes.  The  projected  annexation  of  Texas 
was  one  ;  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  another  ;  the  use  of  the  post-office  as 
a  means  for  circulating  abolition  publications  was  a 
third,  and  there  were  more  in  the  House  than  in  the 
Senate,  for  John  Ouincy  Adams  was  there,  and  the 
right  of  petition.  Questions  were  beginning  to  be 
asked  of  public  men,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  did  not 
escape.  In  his  replies  he  avoided  writing  or  saying 
anything  dangerous.  He  was  opposed  to  the  agi- 
tation of  the  subject.  Of  his  sincerity  there  could 
be  no  doubt,  for  agitation  threatened  terrible  results 
from  which  any  man  might  well  shrink  with  a  will- 
ingness that  they  should  not  come  in  his  time. 
There  were  many  Northern  men  and  even  some  at 
the  South,  who  would  have  been  glad  of  a  response 
from  Mr.  Van  Buren  having  a  more  certain  sound. 
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They  said  of  him  that  he  was  "  a  Northern  man  with 
Southern  principles."  John  Quincy  Adams  went 
farther,  very  severely,  and  wrote  : 

"His  principles  are  all  subordinate  to  his  ambition,  and  he  will 
always  be  of  that  doctrine  upon  which  he  shall  see  his  way  clear  to 
rise." 

If  this  were  strictly  true,  Mr.  Van  Buren  must  be 
credited  with  wonderfully  prophetic  vision  at  a  very 
early  age  ;  but  it  is  not  true.  Mr.  Adams  should 
have  written  : 

"  He  has  no  settled  convictions  relating  to  slavery  as  a  social 
evil,  or  he  could  be  as  firm  against  it  as  ever  against  the  bank." 


CHAPTER   VII. 

President  Martin  Van  Bur  en — The  New  Party  Aris- 
ing—  TJie  Crash  of  1837 — TJie  Seminole  War — 
Hearing  from  the  People —  Treasury  Notes. 

As  the  time  drew  near  for  the  fulfilment  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson's  determination  that  Martin  Van 
Buren  should  be  his  successor,  there  appeared  signs 
which  indicated  danger  in  postponing  action  too 
long.  Other  candidates  were  talked  of  within  the 
party,  notably  the  general's  former  friend,  Judge 
Plugh  L.  White,  of  Tennessee.  A  national  con- 
vention was  therefore  summoned  to  meet  at  Balti- 
more a  year  in  advance  of  the  usual  time,  in  order, 
as  it  was  declared,  that  there  might  be  an  early  ut- 
terance of  the  people's  voice  upon  a  subject  so  im- 
portant. It  met  on  May  20th,  1835,  and  contained 
six  hundred  delegates  from  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories, all  fully  prepared  and  instructed  to  give  an 
unanimous  nomination  to  Mr.  Van  Buren.  They 
did  so,  but  had  more  difficulty  in  selecting  Mr. 
Richard  M.  Johnson  as  a  suitable  candidate  for 
Vice-President. 

Judge  White  was  elsewhere  nominated  as  an  in- 
dependent candidate,  and  at  the  November  election 
in  1836  carried  off  the  votes  of  Tennessee  and 
Georgia,  twenty-six.  North  Carolina  gave  hers, 
eleven,  to  Willie  P.  Mangum.     Massachusetts  gave 
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fourteen  to  Daniel  Webster.  The  newly- formed 
Whig  Party  gave  ninety-three  electoral  votes  to  Will- 
iam Henry  Harrison  for  President  and  to  Francis 
Granger  for  Vice-President,  showing  that  the  Anti- 
Jackson  party  opposition  had  a  strong  central  body. 
Mr.  Van  Buren  received  one  hundred  and  seventy 
votes,  and  was  elected.  There  was  no  choice  for 
Vice-President,  and  Mr.  Johnson  was  afterward 
chosen  by  the  Senate,  in  which,  as  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  new  administration  possessed 
a  narrow  and  untrustworthy  majority. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  had  reached  the  pinnacle  of  Am- 
erican political  ambition,  and  it  was  well  for  the 
country  that  he  did  so.  Apart  from  any  considera- 
tions personal  to  himself,  a  change  at  that  time  in 
the  policy  of  the  national  administration  would  un- 
doubtedly have  made  a  very  bad  state  of  affairs 
very  much  worse.  The  Jackson  administration  had 
carried  on  a  blind  and  often  unwise  war,  but  with  un- 
varying consistency  of  purpose,  for  the  separation 
of  the  public  finances  from  the  business  transactions 
of  private  individuals  and  corporations.  Severe 
convulsions  had  attended  the  long  process,  and  more 
were  coming,  but  it  was  best  that  all  should  come 
and  be  finished.  One  comment  can  justly  be  made 
upon  the  financial  idea  vaguely  held  but  heroically 
adhered  to  by  General  Jackson  and  Martin  Van 
Buren,  and  it  is  this  :  The  United  States  does  not 
contain  any  professional  financier  to-day  nor  any 
recognized  statesman  willing  to  express  himself  pub- 
licly in  favor  of  restoring  the  state  of  commercial 
affairs   and   the  kind  of   banking  machinery  which 
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passed  away  with  the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States 
and  the  crash  of  1837. 

There  were  serious  omens  of  disaster  near  at  hand, 
but  the  people  did  not  see  them  plainly  until  after 
election  day.  The  storm  began  in  Europe,  as  if  to 
declare  that  it  had  not  been  created  by  Andrew 
Jackson.  Its  first  severe  effects  did  not  reach  Am- 
erica until  late  in  the  autumn  of  1836.  The  crops 
had  been  good.  The  volume  of  business  transacted 
during  the  year  had  exceeded  all  precedent,  and 
vast  profits  had  everywhere  been  counted  and  for 
the  greater  part  had  been  invested  in  what  after- 
ward proved  to  be  something  like  smoke.  Im- 
ports of  foreign  goods  had  been  enormous,  and  an 
unsalable  surplus  filled  the  commercial  storehouses. 
Huge  sums  of  money  which  should  have  been  in 
circulation  had  been  collected  on  tax  account  and 
heaped  up  uselessly  in  the  United  States  Treasury. 
No  relief  had  been  perceptibly  obtained  by  a  tardy 
division  among  the  States  of  successive  instalments 
of  this  bald  proof  of  bad  financiering.  Speculation 
of  all  kinds  had  simply  gone  mad.  Western  swamps 
and  woods  and  rock  and  prairie  sold  for  the  value 
of  improved  farm  lands,  while  corner  lots  in  ideal 
cities  brought  prices  suggestive  of  a  lunatic  asylum. 
Banks,  as  they  were  called  by  the  general  ignorance, 
came  up  on  all  sides  like  mushrooms. 

The  last  days  of  the  Jackson  administration  were 
marked  by  a  hard  struggle  to  prevent  what  would 
have  been  a  fresh  vote  of  censure,  for  the  resolution 
in  the  Senate  to  expunge  a  former  vote  of  censure 
brought    out    all    the   strength    of   the    opposition. 
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General  Jackson's  last  message  to  Congress  uttered 
a  loud  note  of  warning  little  heeded.  His  farewell 
address  reaffirmed  his  faith  in  every  doctrine  he  had 
contended  for,  and  formally  bequeathed  the  results 
of  his  eight  years  of  conflict  to  his  successor.  It 
was  a  tremendous  inheritance,  when  upon  it  were 
also  heaped  the  consequences  of  the  long  financial 
craze. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  became  President  on  March  4th, 
1837,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  business  inter- 
ests of  the  nation  were  reeling  and  tottering  toward 
utter  prostration.  His  inaugural  address  contained 
no  promise  of  help,  and  the  people  were  disappoint- 
ed. He  spoke  of  himself  as  the  first  President  of 
the  United  States  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war 
for  American  independence.  He  plainly  implied 
that  he  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  and  the  representative  of  a  new  political 
generation.  It  was  a  grave  error,  as  he  was  soon  to 
discover,  for  his  election  marked  an  end  rather  than 
a  beginning. 

The  Seminole  war  for  the  recapture  of  fugi- 
tive slaves  escaped  into  the  Florida  swamps,  was  a 
part  of  the  inheritance  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  adminis- 
tration. It  was  a  public  sore,  created  in  the  days 
of  the  Spanish  ovv^nership  of  Florida.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  military  cure  for  it,  and  it  dragged  dis- 
gracefully on,  even  after  Osceola,  treacherously 
taken  prisoner,  died  at  Fort  ■Moultrie,  Charleston 
Harbor,  January  26th,  1838. 

At  the  very  outset  of  the  administration,  and  for 
a  long  time  afterward,  the  business  troubles  of  the 
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nation  absorbed  all  other  considerations.  Hardly 
had  Mr.  Van  Buren's  Cabinet  officers  settled  them- 
selves at  their  respective  posts  before  the  great  panic 
came,  like  an  earthquake. 

On  May  3d,  1837,  a  committee  of  New  York  mer- 
chants and  bankers  waited  upon  the  President. 
They  delivered  to  him  a  numerously  signed  address, 
which  charged  upon  him  and  his  predecessor  and 
upon  the  legislators  acting  in  accord  with  them  all 
the  terrible  consequences  of  the  universal  fit  of  gam- 
bling and  of  the  blind  greed  for  unearned  wealth. 
It  told  him  that  "the  error  of  our  rulers  has  pro- 
duced a  wider  destruction  than  the  pestilence  which 
depopulated  our  streets  or  the  conflagration  which 
laid  them  in  ashes." 

Mr.  Van  Buren  listened  with  a  calm  and  just  re- 
fusal to  accept  so  sweeping  a  condemnation.  He 
told  them  that  he  saw  no  reason  for  departing  from 
the  financial  views  by  which  he  had  hitherto  been 
guided,  and  which  were  known  to  the  country.  He 
never  in  his  life  appeared  to  better  advantage. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  were  hosts  of  excited 
men  who  had  expected  him,  in  response  to  that  ad- 
dress, to  propose  some  miracle  of  statesmanship  which 
would  restore  the  vanished  prices  of  Western  corner 
lots  and  find  cash  purchasers  for  heaps  of  uncalled- 
for  importations.  One  week  afterward,  no  miracle 
being  performed,  May  loth,  the  banks  of  New  York 
suspended  payment.  Those  of  other  cities  speedily 
followed  the  example.  There  were  many  thousands 
of  unemployed  and  suffering  men  and  women  for  a 
time,    but    the    nation    adjusted    itself    to    its    new 
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and  really  Improved  circumstances  with  wonderful 
facility. 

The  Treasury  itself  was  in  trouble,  and  the  Presi- 
dent summoned  a  special  session  of  Congress,  Sep- 
tember 4th,  1837,  to  provide  means  for  carrying  on 
the  Government.  When  the  members  came  to- 
gether and  organized,  the  narrowness  of  the  admin- 
istration majority  Avas  illustrated.  Its  candidate, 
James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  had  but  three  votes 
to  spare.  The  President  sent  in  a  message  of  marked 
ability.  He  reviewed  the  situation  thoroughly,  and 
advised  a  new  departure.  He  recommended  entire 
independence  of  the  Treasury,  and  a  cutting  loose 
of  the  Government  from  relations  to  banks  of  any 
sort.  He  advised  the  passage  of  a  general  bank- 
rupt law  for  corporations  ;  the  withholding  of  the 
fourth  instalment  of  the  Treasury  surplus  from  dis- 
tribution among  the  States  ;  and,  with  other  sug- 
gestions, the  issue  of  six  millions  of  dollars  of  Treas- 
ury warrants. 

Congress  adopted  part  of  the  President's  plan  and 
rejected  part,  but  increased  the  Treasury  warrants  to 
ten  millions. 

When  the  regular  session  opened  in  December, 
1837,  the  President's  message  again  set  forth  a  bad 
condition  of  the  Treasury,  although  the  warrant-is- 
sue experiment  had  worked  well.  So  had  the  crops, 
which  had  been  uncommonly  good,  and  so  had  the 
general  good  sense  and  industry  of  the  people  ;  but 
the  first  year  of  Martin  Van  Buren's  administration 
had  been  one  long  storm,  which  was  not  yet  over. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

TJie  WJiig  Party— More  Financial  Trouble — Aboli- 
tionisDi — TJic  U  A  mist  ad  Africans — Tlie  Szvart- 
luoiit  Case — The  Presidential  Campaign  of  1840. 

The  Whig  Party  was  acquiring  strength  among 
the  people,  but  neither  then  nor  afterward  did  it  at- 
tain a  fair  degree  of  compactness  or  disciplined  effi- 
ciency. Henry  Clay  and  its  other  leaders  in  Con- 
gress employed  with  great  ability  and  energy  the 
opportunity  given  them  for  assailing  the  adminis- 
tration, and  they  were  sustained  throughout  the 
country  by  a  strong  corps  of  political  journalists. 
Whig  candidates  carried  the  autumnal  elections  of 
New  York  against  the  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  in 
1837  and  again  in  1838.  There  were  grave  party 
disasters  elsewhere,  and  when  the  Twenty-sixth 
Congress  assembled,  December  2d,  1839,  i^  was  evi- 
dent that  only  by  a  piece  of  sharp  practice  could  the 
Whigs  be  prevented  from  electing  a  Speaker  and 
obtaining  control  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
There  were  five  Whig  members  from  New  Jersey 
whose  claim.s  to  their  seats  were  nominally  ques- 
tioned. When  the  roll  of  the  House  was  called,  for 
purposes  of  organization,  the  clerk,  Mr.  Garland, 
took  the  responsibility  of  omitting  these  five  names. 
Without  them  the  Whigs  would  have  had  no  major- 
ity.    There  was  a  great  tumult  during    four  days, 
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until,  December  5th,  old  John  Quincy  Adams,  of  no 
party,  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  was  chosen  a 
temporary  chairman,  to  preside  over  a  legislative 
mob,  which  consumed  eleven  days  more  in  giving  up 
the  long  control  of  the  Jackson  Democracy.  Its 
power  was  broken  when  Mr.  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  of 
Virginia,  was  made  Speaker  of  the  House. 

There  had  been  a  swift  return  of  business  tribula- 
tions in  the  autumn  of  1839,  caused  largely  by  the 
reckless  management  of  the  old  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  now  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  as  if  General 
Jackson's  old  enemy  retained  power  to  injure  his 
party  even  while  justifying  his  opinion  of  its  perilous 
and  unsound  character,  and  going  to  its  own  ruin. 
What  was  generally  described  as  the  incendiary 
heresy  of  extreme  abolitionism  spread  far  and  wide 
through  the  country  during  the  Van  Buren  adminis- 
tration. Everywhere  its  advocates  were  regarded 
as  enemies  of  the  public  peace.  The  South  declared 
their  extirpation  a  question  of  its  own  life  or  death, 
and  the  sentiment  was  abundantly  sympathized  with 
at  the  North.  Many  minor  acts  of  violence  took 
place,  with  some  of  sufficient  importance  to  produce 
a  marked  reaction  in  the  minds  of  thoughtful  men. 
On  November  7th,  1837,  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy  was 
murdered  by  a  mob  at  Alton,  Illinois,  for  printing 
an  abolition  newspaper,  which  was  also  destroyed. 
The  Philadelphia  abolitionists  owned  Pennsylvania 
Hall,  and  used  it  as  a  place  of  meeting.  It  was 
burned,  for  this  cause.  May  7th,  1838.  Men  were 
tarred  and  feathered  here  and  there,  and  a  negro 
orphan    asylum    was   burned.     On    February   21st, 
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1839,  "^  great  sensation  was  produced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  the  introduction  of  anti- 
slavery  resolutions  by  John  Quincy  Adams.  He 
never  really  permitted  the  subject  to  rest  for  a  day, 
since  his  presence  on  the  floor  was  a  sufficient  sug- 
gestion of  the  purpose  of  his  constituency. 

The  question  of  human  chattelism  and  its  rela- 
tions to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  was  also 
brought  forward  singularly  by  the  case  of  the  Span- 
ish slave  ship  L'Amistad.  She  had  been  bound  for 
Cuba  with  a  cargo  of  stolen  Africans.  These  had 
mutinied  and  overpowered  the  white  captain  and 
crew,  keeping  alive  only  two  sailors,  Ruiz  and 
Montez,  that  the  ship  might  by  them  be  navigated 
back  to  Africa.  It  was  steered  for  the  coast  of 
America  instead,  until,  on  August  26th,  1839,  i^  ^^^1 
into  the  hands  of  the  United  States  Government  by 
means  of  the  United  States  brig  Washington,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Gedney.  L'Amistad  was 
brought  into  port,  and  with  her  came  serious  diplo- 
matic questions  arising  out  of  her  Spanish  owner- 
ship and  the  claims  of  American  sailors  for  salvage. 
These  were  a  trouble  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  to  his 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Forsyth,  of  Georgia,  while 
the  entire  country  exercised  itself,  as  did  the  courts 
of  the  United  States,  over  the  problem  of  whether 
the  escaped  Africans  were  or  were  not  the  property 
of  anybody  except  themselves  at  the  time  of  their 
rescue  from  starvation  or  shipwreck  by  free  Ameri- 
cans. It  was  finally  decided  that  they  were  not,  but 
that  was  after  Mr.  Van  Buren's  term  of  office  had 
expired.     In  the  mean  time,  carefully  as  he  avoided 
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giving  offence  to  the  sensitive  public  opinion  of  the 
South,  or  to  that  more  moderate  part  of  Northern 
anti-slavery  sentimentalism  which  was  hardly  yet  to 
be  dignified  as  opinion,  he  was  unable  to  prevent 
important  effects  upon  his  party  and  upon  his  own 
political  future. 

The  ofificial  machinery  of  the  national  Govern- 
ment worked  as  well  for  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  for  his 
predecessors,  but  the  Whigs  made  wholesale  charges 
of  corruption,  and  these  received  a  very  startling 
piece  of  help  and  of  seeming  confirmation  in  the 
autumn  of  1838.  When  Congress  assembled  in 
December,  it  became  necessary  for  the  President  to 
announce  that  the  ex-Collector  of  the  Port  of  New 
York,  General  Jackson's  former  favorite,  Samuel 
Swartwout,  was  a  defaulter  for  $1,225,705.  It  was 
a  stunning  blow  to  what  was  left  of  popular  con- 
fidence in  the  integrity  of  Jackson  politicians,  and 
it  was  felt  long  afterward. 

As  the  control  of  legislation  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  maintenance  of  a 
clear  and  distinct  policy  of  administration  became 
impossible.  His  own  adherents  complained  that  he 
was  lacking  in  force  and  leadership,  when  the  real 
trouble  was  that  he  discovered  less  and  less  to  lead. 
The  old  roads  to  party  success  had  been  travelled 
till  worn  out,  and  the  new  roads,  opening  into  new 
fields,  were  constructing  under  the  direction  of  men 
who  had  definite  objects  in  view.  The  Whig  Party 
grew  in  enthusiasm  and  energy  as  its  antagonist  wa- 
vered and  hesitated.  The  Presidential  canvass  of  1840 
began  early,  and  all  the  strength  of  party  custom 
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and  tradition  was  required,  with  some  employment 
of  discipline,  to  secure  for  Mr.  Van  Buren  a  nomina- 
tion for  a  second  term.  Even  then  the  support 
given  him  was  of  a  spiritless,  lukewarm  sort,  pro- 
phetic of  defeat.  The  Whig  orators  and  journals 
charged  upon  him  and  his  predecessor  and  their 
party  measures  all  the  ills  which  the  country  had 
suffered,  while  claiming  for  themselves  whatever  had 
been  done  toward  a  recovery  of  national  prosperity. 
More  than  one  Democratic  satirist  asserted  that 
they  claimed  the  rain  and  sunshine.  If  they  did  not 
do  that,  they  produced  marvellous  tables  of  statistics 
to  convict  the  Van  Buren  administration  of  corrup- 
tion and  extravagance,  and  of  having  added  over 
thirty  millions  to  the  public  debt.  These  were  re- 
plied to  by  Democratic  tables  of  figures  quite  as  re- 
markable. The  mystified  voters  gave  the  matter  up, 
and  really  enjoyed  the  campaign.  It  was  called  a 
"  Log  Cabin"  campaign,  and  was  distinguished  by 
picnics,  barbecues,  much  drinking  of  cider,  unusual 
singing  of  political  songs,  and  by  loud  cheers  con- 
tinually for  the  hero  of  Tippecanoe  instead  of  the 
hero  of  New  Orleans,  When  the  electoral  votes 
were  counted  it  was  discovered,  to  the  great  aston- 
ishment of  most  men,  that  General  William  Henry 
Harrison  had  secured  two  hundred  and  thirty-four 
against  only  sixty  for  Martin  Van  Buren.  The 
strictly  Jacksonian  Party  had  gone  out  of  existence 
in  a  sort  of  Waterloo  defeat,  and  it  would  now  be 
necessary  for  the  voting  population  of  the  United 
States  to  reorganize. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  bore  his  defeat  very  well,  and  at- 
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tended  with  dignity  to  all  the  remaining  duties  of 
his  ruined  administration.  He  did  not,  however, 
for  one  moment  surrender  his  ambition  or  his  deter- 
mination to  retain  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
his  party.  State  or  national.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  party  was  more  than  ever  in  need  of  his  sagacity 
and  experience. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

Mr.  Vail  Bur  en  at  Lindcnwald — The  Texas  A?inexa- 
tion  Question — Nomination  of  Mr.  Polk —  The  Free- 
Soil  Party — A  Tour  of  Europe — Last  Days  at 
Lindenwald. 

Mr.  Van  BUREXwas  a  methodical  and  wise  man- 
ager of  his  own  affairs.  While  little  inclined  to 
speculative  risks,  he  was  a  good  judge  of  investment 
securities.  Beginning  with  nothing,  his  property 
grew  steadily  and  often  rapidly  year  by  year,  until 
it  was  now  large  and  productive.  He  had  made  for 
himself  a  fine  estate  at  Kinderhook,  and  had  named 
it  Lindenwald.  To  this  he  now  retired  for  a  sea- 
son, and  the  caricatures  of  the  day  represented  him 
as  lying  there  in  ambush,  waiting  for  political  prey. 

He  had  enemies  and  rivals  in  his  own  party  who 
were  more  dangerous  to  his  ambition  than  were  any 
who  were  openly  opposed  to  him.  He  had  not  been 
able  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  was  anything  but  a 
pro-slavery  man  at  heart,  and  extreme  Southern 
leaders  distrusted  him  with  an  unerring  instinct.  So 
good  an  authority  as  Thomas  H.  Benton  has  assert- 
ed that  the  faction  headed  by  John  C.  Calhoun  de- 
termined at  once  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  should  not 
receive  the  party  nomination  for  President  in  1844. 
They  prepared  for  him  a  test  question.  The  annex- 
ation of  Texas,  a  project  approached  with  doubt  and 
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caution  at  first,  had  grown  to  be  the  central  idea  of 
the  Southern  people  and  of  a  large  body  of  North- 
ern men.  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  not  openly  con- 
demned it,  but  he  had  shown  no  sort  of  enthusiasm 
for  it,  while  Andrew  Jackson,  now  at  the  Hermi- 
tage, had  advanced  from  lukewarmness  to  vigorous 
advocacy.  Before  this  latter  fact  was  made  known 
to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  he  was  induced  to  express 
himself. 

Knowing  very  well  that  the  annexation  of  Texas 
imphed  war  with  Mexico,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  with  pru- 
dent reserve,  declared  himself  in  favor  of  annexation 
whenever  it  could  be  effected  without  risk  of  paying 
for  it  by  a  war,  and  against  an  immediate  annexa- 
tion, which  could  not  be  had  without  a  plain  viola- 
tion of  treaties  and  of  the  rights  of  Mexico. 

At  once  was  published  a  letter  previously  written 
by  General  Jackson,  and  its  terms  appeared  to  place 
the  two  ex-Presidents  in  open  opposition.  Both 
saw  that  a  trap  had  caught  them,  and  the  general 
wrote  and  published  a  letter  in  which  he  honestly 
strove  to  set  the  matter  right.     In  it  he  said  : 

"  I  cannot  close  these  remarks  without  saying  that  my  regard 
for  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  so  great,  and  my  confidence  in  his  love  of 
country  is  strengthened  by  so  long  and  intimate  an  acquaintance, 
that  no  difference  on  this  subject  can  change  my  opinion  of  his 
character.  He  has  evidently  prepared  his  letter  from  a  knowledge 
only  of  the  circumstances  bearing  on  the  subject  as  they  existed  at 
the  close  of  his  administration,  without  a  view  of  the  disclosures 
since  made,  and  which  manifest  the  probability  of  a  dangerous  in- 
terference with  the  affairs  of  Texas  by  a  foreign  power." 

It  was  too  late  to  prevent  the  entire  success  of  the 
trap.     The  position  of  the  Democratic  Party  before 
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the  people  became  stronger  instead  of  weaker  when 
it  cast  aside  all  disguise  and  came  out  openly  in 
favor  of  annexation  at  all  hazards.  When  the 
nominating  convention  of  the  party  assembled,  in 
1844,  it  contained  a  majority  who  were  satisfied 
with  Mr.  Van  Buren's  position  as  including  a  readi- 
ness to  abide  by  the  expressed  will  of  his  support- 
ers. There  was  also  in  his  favor  a  sort  of  right  to 
the  nomination,  in  view  of  the  sheepish  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  deserted  in  1840.  A  two-thirds 
vote,  however,  was  required  for  a  nomination,  and 
the  extreme  Texas-annexation  faction  controlled 
more  than  a  third.  After  futile  attempts  to  modify 
their  determined  opposition,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren  gave  up  and  assented  to  the  nomination  of 
James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee. 

It  was  then  discovered  that  the  war  men  had  suc- 
cessfully appealed  to  the  popular  greed  for  terri- 
torial aggrandizement.  All  in  vain  did  the  Whig 
Party  do  its  uttermost  for  its  political  idol,  Henry 
Clay,  and  denounce  with  righteous  indignation  a 
policy  of  aggression  and  invasion.  Clay  was  de- 
feated, Polk  was  elected,  but  the  extreme  annexa- 
tionists had  placed  a  very  powerful  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  Martin  Van  Buren.  They  had  made  it 
look  very  much  as  if  he  had  been  rejected  on  ac- 
count of  his  opposition  to  the  Calhoun  element  of 
his  party,  with  which  Andrew  Jackson  and  himself 
had  clashed  so  long  ago,  and  which  now,  in  the 
minds  of  many  thoughtful  men,  seemed  to  be  step- 
ping forward  to  a  perilous  control  of  national  affairs. 
He  had  been  sent  into  honorable  retirement  at  Lin- 
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denwald  because  the  pro-slavery  party  leaders  could 
not  make  him  yield  to  their  dictation.  The  truth 
was  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  been  stranded,  and 
that  the  great  tide  of  public  events  had  swept  past 
him.  The  distance  between  him  and  his  lost  posi- 
tion as  a  party  leader  grew  daily  wider  during  all 
the  military  excitements  of  the  war  with  Mexico 
and  the  Polk  administration.  He  found  himself 
actually  no  longer  consulted,  except  by  a  coterie  of 
old  political  cronies  who  were  in  like  manner  receiv- 
ing their  respective  notifications  that  their  day  had 
gone. 

He  was  in  excellent  health  and  spirits,  only  sixty- 
two  years  of  age,  full  of  restless  energy  and  activity, 
and  was  disposed  to  a  fierce  resentment  and  rebel- 
lion against  the  sentence  of  superannuation  passed 
upon  him.     He  felt  as  young  as  ever. 

There  was  much  that  was  very  enjoyable  in  the 
kind  of  life  for  which  he  had  exchanged  the  turmoil 
and  the  toil  of  public  office  and  party  leadership. 
In  the  same  aristocratic  community  in  which,  as  a 
poor  boy,  a  tavern-keeper's  son,  he  had  played  with 
other  boys  until  the  proud  day  came  for  him  to  pet- 
tifog his  first  small  case  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  he  was  now  the  most  honored  citizen,  giving 
fame  to  the  place  by  living  there.  The  kindly  geni- 
ality of  his  nature  and  manner  had  made  friends  of 
all  around  him.  Even  stiff  old  Federalists,  the  few 
fossils  that  were  left,  looked  upon  him  also  as  a  kind 
of  dignified  relic  of  the  better  political  times  gone 
by,  when  he  and  they  had  commanded  opposing 
forces. 
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The  war  with  Mexico  came  and  went.  Texas  was 
annexed  and  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  and  Califor- 
nia, and  all  the  while  the  people  who  furnished 
armies  or  paid  taxes  were  inquiring,  more  and  more 
persistently,  whether  or  not  this  new  territory  was 
to  be  cut  up  into  slave-holding  States. 

The  ultra-abolitionists  were  very  busy,  but  the 
Whig  Party  was  fast  absorbing  the  more  conserva- 
tive anti-slavery  feeling  of  the  country.  There  was 
one  anti-slavery  element  not  in  any  sense  abolition- 
ist as  yet,  but  which  could  not  act  with  the  Whig 
Party.  It  had  been  born  and  bred  in  the  faith  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  whatever  that  might  be,  and  it 
was  forced  by  its  nature  to  vote  a  Democratic- 
Republican  ticket  of  some  sort.  With  this  faction 
of  his  party  in  his  own  State,  Mr.  Van  Buren  had 
almost  a  personal  acquaintance.  As  time  went  on 
they  obtained,  nobody  knew  precisely  how,  the 
odd  nickname  of  Barnburners  in  exchange  for  the 
distinction  of  Free-Soilers  assumed  by  themselves. 
The  other  wing  of  the  party  won  the  title  of  Old 
Plunkers.  The  time  of  another  Presidential  elec- 
tion drew  near,  and  the  party  in  power  felt  sure  of 
success.  It  could  count  up  States  beforehand, 
quite  enough  to  carry  the  Electoral  College,  but 
among  its  certainties  it  counted  New  York,  and 
Kinderhook  was  in  that  State.  It  was  true  that  the 
Whigs  were  very  active  and  very  wise.  They  had 
put  away  Henry  Clay,  and  with  him  many  old-time 
animosities,  and  had  selected  as  their  candidate  the 
hero  of  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  in  memory  of  the 
campaign    successes    of    New    Orleans   and    Tippe- 
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canoe,  for  Zachary  Taylor  was  no  more  a  politician, 
perhaps  less,  than  had  been  Jackson  or  Harrison. 
Their  Democratic  opponents  turned  away  from  the 
Mexican  War  and  from  the  present  time,  and  took 
Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan,  out  of  his  old  place  in 
Andrew  Jackson's  Cabinet,  and  nominated  him. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1848,  all  over  the  State  of 
New  York,  it  began  to  occur  to  local  Barnburner 
newspapers  that  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  to 
run  an  independent  Free-Soil  ticket,  with  Martin 
Van  Buren  at  its  head.  They  said  so  openly,  and  a 
great  public  meeting  at  Utica  actually  made  a  nom- 
ination ;  but  a  formal  convention  was  called  to  meet 
at  Buffalo  on  August  9th,  1848.  The  delegates 
came  together  overflowing  with  enthusiasm,  and 
unanimously  nominated  Martin  Van  Buren  for  Presi- 
dent and  Charles  Francis  Adams  for  Vice-President. 
The  platform  of  principles  adopted  contained  very 
strong  political  doctrine.  Among  other  declarations 
made  were  these  :  "  Congress  has  no  more  power  to 
make  a  slave  than  to  make  a  king.  ...  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  federal  Government  to  relieve  itself 
from  all  responsibility  for  the  existence  or  continu- 
ance of  slavery  wherever  the  Government  possesses 
constitutional  power  to  legislate  on  that  subject, 
and  is  thus  responsible  for  its  existence." 

Mr.  Van  Buren  declared  his  full  acceptance  of 
the  platform  as  well  as  of  the  nomination,  and  his 
friends  were  able  to  say  :  "  It  was  for  his  principles 
that  the  slavery  men  deserted  him  in  1840  and  re- 
tired him  in   1844." 

The  entire  face  of  the  political  campaign  under- 
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went  a  rapid  change.  The  Whigs  in  every  State 
worked  with  new  hope,  for  it  was  seen  that  if  Mr. 
Van  Buren  had  any  followers,  Mr.  Cass  must  lose 
New  York.  There  was  no  other  object  before  the 
Buffalo  Convention  or  its  nominees,  and  the  result 
was  a  complete  success,  for  it  made  Zachary  Taylor 
and  then  Millard  Fillmore  Presidents  of  the  United 
States.  There  were  other  political  consequences 
reaching  yet  farther  into  the  future,  but  their  record 
does  not  belong  here.  It  was  remarked  at  the  time 
that  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  surpassed  Samson,  for  he 
had  pulled  down  the  political  temple  of  the  party 
Philistines  whom  he  hated  and  had  not  been  hurt  at 
all — he  had  gotten  safely  away  to  Lindenwald. 

The  life  of  the  ex-President  now  became  one  of 
very  honorable  but  very  complete  retirement.  It 
grew  even  wearisome  to  a  man  of  his  temperament. 
The  dehcate  health  of  one  of  his  sons  at  last  sug- 
gested an  important  variation.  A  tour  of  Europe 
was  planned,  and  in  the  spring  of  1853  the  father 
and  son  sailed  for  England.  Their  coming  was 
known  beforehand,  and  liberal  hospitalities  had  been 
prepared  for  them. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  was  the  first  ex-President  of  the 
United  States  to  visit  the  old  countries,  and  there 
were  curious  questions  of  court  etiquette  to  be  set- 
tled here  and  there  as  to  the  form  and  manner  of 
his  reception.  Although  now  a  mere  private  citi- 
zen, he  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  great  Western 
Republic,  and  was  still  one  of  its  first  citizens  ;  but  he 
was  without  even  military  rank  or  title.  He  proved 
himself  capable  of  winning  social  as  well  as  political 
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victories,  and  made  himself  a  very  agreeable  and 
popular  guest  wherever  he  went. 

The  tour  went  on  from  point  to  point  of  interest 
in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  afterward  of 
Continental  Europe. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  returned  to  the  United  States 
and  to  his  home  at  Lindenwald  in  July,  1855,  and 
then  even  he  was  compelled  to  confess  that  he  was 
now  becoming  an  old  man.  He  retained  his  taste 
for  general  literature  and  some  interest  in  current 
political  events,  but  naturally  found  himself  dwell- 
ing mentally  more  and  more  on  that  past  time  in 
which  he  had  been  so  prominent  an  actor.  It 
became  generally  understood  that  he  was  engaged 
in  writing  an  autobiography,  and  its  appearance  was 
looked  for  with  much  interest.  He  was  indeed 
writing,  and  the  manuscript  he  left  behind  him  was 
afterward  edited  by  his  sons,  and  was  printed  in 
1867.  It  proved  to  be  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin 
and  Course  of  Political  Parties  in  the  United 
States." 

Very  quietly  and  peacefully  the  last  years  ebbed 
away  at  Lindenwald.  A  life  beyond  all  question 
honorable  and  useful  ended  well  on  July  24th,  1862. 

THE    END. 
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